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IF YOU THINK ALL THE BEANS YOU CALL “BAKED BEANS” 


ARE REALLY BAKED ® YOU DONT KNOW BEANS @ 


ONE OF THE 57 VARIETIES OF HEINZ FOOD PRODUCTS 


HEINZ "BEANS ARE BAKED 


You call the beans you get “baked beans.” 
But are they really baked? Don’t be too 
sure! Few brands are. Before you answer 
“Yes”—read the label. Look for the 
word “BAKED.” 

If the beans aren’t plainly labeled 
“BAKED,” they aren't baked. They re 
only steamed or boiled. And there's all the 
difference between such beans and Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans that there is between 
boiled and baked potatoes. 

But, you may say, I lke the beans I get. 
Of course you do—or you wouldn't keep 


on getting them. But just wait till you ve 


WITHOUT tomato sauct 
eked 


BOSTON STYLE— 


WITH PORK AND PORK 
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WITH TOMATO SAUCE — 


tried real baked beans — beans actually 
baked in ovens, by the special Heinz 
method! For oyen-baking makes beans 
lighter and more digestible — brings out 
the full flavor —lets the sauce permeate 
through and through, just as butter per- 
meates a baked potato. Yes. Just try Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans— once—and you Il never 
again be satisfied with any others. 

Heinz Oven- Baked Beans come in four 
tempting styles. Two styles with tomato 
sauce—with pork and without. And what 
sauce! Made from ripe, red, fresh tomatoes 


—a delightful blend with the luscious flavor 


IM Tom ato SAUCE 
WITHOUT MEAT OVEN BAKED 
PGE TARIAN : q RED 


KIDNEY BEANS 


WITH! PORK 


IN TOMATO SAUCE— 
WITHOUT MEAT—“‘VEGETARIAN 


of the beans themselves. Then there is Boston 
Style—with pork anda rich molasses sauce. 
Lastly, Baked Red Kidney Beans, in a sayory 
sauce —ready to serve—a delicious yege- 
table for luncheon or dinner. 

Make a note—now—to get Heinz Oven- 
Baked Beans in the style you like best. 
Watch your family’s broad smiles at the 
very first bite. An appetizing dish—and a 
nourishing one, too. All the food value of 
meat and potatoes. Serve them often. But 
just make sure of one thing — that you 
get real baked beans. Insist always upon 


Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. 


UNLESS 
THE LABEL 
SAYS BAKED” 
THEY ARENT 


Under the Pure Foods Law, only 
beans that really are baked can 
be labeled “BAKED.” 


RED KIDNEY BEANS 
WITH PORK 


© 1931, H. J. H. CO. 


BAKED BEANS! 
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Grint He Is a storm of laughs just being himself, 


and when he is “two other fellows” he is a 
cyclone of merriment. . . Get acquainted 


Ls 
fe with this merry madcap of nonsense!... this 
U “LOCAL BOY hilarious and uproarious comic! ... the 
MAKES GOOD’ laugh-master of them all! . . . His next 
picture is “LOCAL BOY MAKES GOOD”, 
with DOROTHY LEE . .. Don’t miss it, or the other blues-chasing 


Bacationtet play. by comedies featuring this Gulliver of Glee 
J. C. and Elliott Nugent soon to appear at your local theatre... 


Directed by MERVYN LEROY You'll have the laugh-time of your life. 
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A.FIRST NATIONAL & VITAPHONE STAR 
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Greta Garbo 
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His disguise was perfect-did she 
really know it was her husband 
when she surrendered to him...? 


Enjoy this daringly unconventional 
picture which marks the screen debut 
of the greatest lovers on the American 
stage—in~ a picturization of their 
famous success —“The 

Guardsman”. Here is a 
= totally new thrill 
. for the motion 
picture public. 


Don’t miss this new type 
of love story—saucy— 
witty —naughty— gay! 
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famous stars of “Goat Song,” “Caprice,” ‘Elizabeth 
the Queen” and other stage triumphs, in 


ae _ > az _. 
TN Joid Vom 
4 | Lt ‘ ie | ie : | ne | | 
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ROLAND YOUNG — ZASU PITTS as 
Idols of the American Stage, they bring F rom the play by Ferenc Molnar 
their genius to the talking screen in =» Screen play by Ernest Vajda “By Courtesy 


the prize picture of the year. A new 


triumph for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer! Directed by SIDNEY FRANKLIN ae 
1 nc 
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HEY are putting 
sex appeal into 
music now. Max 


MUSIC of the Sound Screen 


The New Movie’s Service Department, Reviewing the 
Newest Phonograph Records of Film Musical Hits 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


Steiner has written 
a new theme song and has 
gone so far as to call it 
“Sex Appeal’ for Edna 
May Oliver, RKO com- 
edienne. 

Maurice Chevalier is 
going to try to do it again, 
and this time his musical 
picture is to be called 
“The Gay Musketeer.” Did 
you know that the piano 
that was used in “The Smiling Lisutenanite is supposed 
to be the costliest in history? It was an instrument 
made in the reign of Louis XV, and the original 
purchase price in Germany was reported to be 
$70,000. 

Here is an item of news for the Ruth Etting fans. 
That charming young lady has been spending her spare 
time at the Vitaphone studios in Brooklyn at work on 
a new series of two-reelers. The first is called ‘““Words 
and Music.” 

Hollywood reports say that Howard Hughes is mak- 
ing a new musical picture, ‘““The Age for Love.” It has 
two songs which have at- 
tracted .some attention, 
“Bubbling Over With 
You” and “Blushing.” 

And now Wallace Beery 
is going to sing for us in 
the new picture, “Hell 
Divers.” And the fact is 
revealed that at one time 
in his life he was a musi- 
cal comedy star. 

RKO is putting out an- 
other musical picture, 
“Consolation Marriage.” 
The theme song, “Conso- 
lation” was written by 
Max Steiner. 


FROM the ninth edition 
of Earl Carroll’s “Vani- 
ties,’”’ we get a brand new 
tune, “It’s Great to be in 
Love,” strange as it may 
seem. This is a good, fast 
one and is very cleverly 
played for you by The 
Knickerbockers. The boys 
certainly know how to 
handle their job and 
they’re not afraid to prove 
it to you. It’s a sure thing 
that you are going to hear 
a lot of this particular 
tune during the coming 
season. This has a vocal 
refrain, but the identity 
of the singer is not made 


(Victor) 


“IT Don’t Know Why,” 
Russ Columbo (Victor) 
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THE MONTH’S BIGGEST HITS 


“TI Can’t Get Mississippi Off My Mind,” fox 


trot—played by Bert Lown and his Hotel Biltmore 
Orchestra (Victor) 


“Sweet and Lovely,” fox trot—played by 


Gus Arnheim and his Coconut Grove Orchestra 


“Tt’s Great to Be in Love,” fox trot—played by 
The Knickerbockers (Columbia) 


vocal—sung by 


public. The other side, 
also by the Knickerbock- 
ers from the “Vanities,” is 
a bit slower, “Tonight Or 
Never.” I’m pretty sure 
you'll like this one too. It’s 
very sweet. This is a 
Columbia record. 

“Sweet and Lovely” is 
next, played for you by 
Gus Arnheim and his Co- 
conut Grove Orchestra. 
No doubt you are familiar 
with this beautiful tune, 
for it’s taking the country 
by storm and if you don’t like this recording, 
I miss my guess. Gus certainly has an up and 
coming band, and as I understand they are going 
on tour you may have a chance to hear the boys 
in the flesh. The vocal in this number is sung by Don- 
ald Novis and it’s one of the high spots. The other 
side, also by Gus Arnheim, “Red, Red Roses,” is an- 
other hit, too. It sounds like one to me, anyway. Again 
Donald Novis does the vocal honors. This is a Victor 
record. 

Honors again go to Bert Lown and his Hotel Bilt- 
more Orchestra, and I think when you hear their latest, 
“T Can’t Get Mississippi 
Off My Mind,” you'll 
agree with me. In my 
opinion, this is the best 
number Bert has done, 
and that’s saying quite a 
bit, for he has turned out 
plenty of records. As 
usual, Elmer Feldkamp 
sings the vocal refrain. 
The other side by Johnny 
Hamp and his orchestra, 
is the popular selection, “I 
Can’t Write the Words.” 
This is a nifty tune and 
you won’t be disappointed 
in Johnny’s recording. 
Chick Bullock sings the 
vocal refrain. This is a 
Victor record. 

And now we hear from 
that young man who has 
made a rather sensational 
hit, Mr. Russ Columbo. 
And he sings for us, “I 
Don’t Know Why.” This 
is an exceilent record and 
(Please turn to page 108) 


Ruth Etting, popular to all 
owners of phonographs be- 
cause of her numerous 
splendid records, is a hit of 
the new Ziegfeld Follies. 
Right now she is making a 

series of short films. 
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© As interesting as "Hell's Angels" 
—as true to life as ‘The Front 
Page," this great picture answers 
the question — "Can the HOME 


survive modernism?” 


® It is a modern picture based on 
the day's most common problem— 
should the young wife work? It will 
grip you— interest you—entertain 
you—let you see behind the scenes 
of life's greatest drama. 


e "The Age For Love" is now read 
tor release. Take the whole family 
for a memorable evening's enjoy- 
ment. 


“UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE" 
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ner will be served by the Clive 
Brooks to their special friends 
among the movie clan. Topped 
off with real English plum pudding, 
their Christmas night dinner party 
this year is one you'd like to have 
a taste of yourself, isn't it? 


A typical English Christmas din- : 


Hollywood's 
COOKING PAGE 


IETS are flung to the wind and figures forgotten 
for once when Hollywood gathers around the 
festive Christmas board. Then good cheer and 
good rich food combine to make the occasion 

happy and memorable. 

A typical English Christmas dinner will mark a holi- 
day event planned for Christmas night by Mr. and Mrs. 
Clive Brook. Although the guest list is not available 
at this time, it probably will include Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Torrence, Ronald Colman, Ivor Novello and 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Pomeroy. 

The menu will include: 

Blue Points on half shell 


Permit to stand until cool, then add sugar, beaten yolks 
of eggs, raisins, currants, figs and citron. Chop suet, 
and cream by using the hand. Combine mixtures, then 
add wine, current jelly or grape juice, nutmeg, cin- 
namon, clove, mace and whites of eggs beaten stiff. 
vom into buttered mould. Cover and steam for six 
hours. 

Last Christmas found the Haines family gathered 
together at William Haines’ lovely Hollywood mansion. 
Mrs. James Stone, Mr. Haines’ sister, came from New 
York; Mr. and Mrs. George Haines, Mr. Haines’ father 
and mother, came from their home in Staunton, Vir- 


ginia, with George Jr., and Henry, the brothers. As 
Mrs. Langhorne, the other sister, lives here, she was 
on the entertainment committee. } 

True to the old Southern tradition the Christmas 
dinner included the famed dishes of the South. There 
was a rich soup made of green turtles. Then a sherbet i 
—after which came a chowder made of shrimp, properly 
seasoned. | 

There was a huge cold ham, of special Smithfield 
Virginia variety, all spiced and dressed. Then came 
the turkey with chestnut dressing and cranberry jelly. 


Clear green turtle soup Melba toast 
Roast turkey with chestnut dressing 
Pea timbales Cranberry sauce 
Fruit and ginger-ale salad 


English plum pudding Demi tasse 


Recipe for English Plum Pudding 


% pound stale bread crumbs 
1 cup scalded milk 
14 pound sugar 


4 eggs The vegetables: peas, candied sweet potatoes and as- 
We pound raisins, seeded, cut in fine paragus with drawn butter. A damson plum pie 
Vi pieces all smoking hot appeared next with coffee. Needless 


to say, the biscuits were hot and of a taste that only 
a “darky” cook knows the recipe. Praline candies and 

sugar cane kept the sweets in the spirit of the 
South. 


44 pound currants 
| 1% pound finely chopped figs 
| 114% teaspoons salt 


=~ pices 


= 


2 ounces finely cut. citron 
1% pound suet 

! 7A cup wine, currant jelly or grape 
juice 

14 grated nutmeg 

34 teaspoon cinnamon 

1% teaspoon clove 

1Z teaspoon mace 

Soak the bread crumbs 


i 


Recipe for Roast Turkey 


Dress, clean and stuff an eighteen-pound i 
turkey. Place it on its side on a rack 
in a dripping pan, rubbing entire 4 
surface with salt. Place one-third 
(Please turn to page 108) 
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~ WHERE; WRITE the MOVIE STARS 


When you want to write the stars or players, address your com- 

munications to the studios as indicated. If you are writing for a 

photograph, be sure to enclose twenty-five cents in stamps or silver. 
If you send silver, wrap the coin carefully. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, Culver City, Calif. 


William Bakewell Buster Keaton 
Lionel Barrymore Joan Marsh 
Wallace Beery Adolphe Menjou 
Edwina Booth Una Merkel 

John Mack Brown John Miljan 

Harry Carey Robert Montgomery 
Jackie Cooper Polly Moran 

Joan Crawford Karen Morley 
Marion Davies Conrad Nagel 


Reginald Denny 
Marie Dressler 
Jimmy Durante 
Cliff Edwards 
Madge Evans 
Clark Gable 
Greta Garbo 
John Gilbert 
Ralph Graves 
William Haines 
Neil Hamilton 


Ramon. Novarro 
Edward Nugent 
Monroe Owsley 
Anita Page 
Marie Prevost 
Irene Pureell 


Marjorie Rambeau 


Norma Shearer 
Lewis Stone 


Lawrence Tibbett 


Ernest Torrence 


Raquel Torres 
Lester Vail 
Roland Young 


Hedda Hopper 
Leslie Howard 
Leila Hyams 
Dorothy Jordan 


Paramount-Famous-Lasky Studios, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Phillips Holmes 
Miriam Hopkins 
Carole Lombard 
Paul Lukas 
Fredric March 
Barry Norton 
Jack Oakie 
Guy Oliver 
Eugene Pallette 
Charles Rogers 
Charles Ruggles 
Peggy Shannon 
Sylvia Sidney 
Lilyan Tashman 
Regis Toomey 
Anna May Wong 
Judith Wood 


Richard Arlen 
George Bancroft 
Eleanor Boardman 
William Boyd 
Clive Brook 

Ruth Chatterton 
Maurice Chevalier 
Jackie Coogan 
Gary Cooper 
Frances Dee 
Marlene Dietrich 
Junior Durkin 
Stuart Erwin 
Skeets Gallagher 
Wynne Gibson 
Mitzi Green 
Sessue Hayakawa 


Paramount Publix Studios, Astoria, L. I. 


Tallulah Bankhead Claudette Colbert 
Nancy Carroll Georges Metaxa 


_ Universal Studios, Universal City, Calif. 


Lewis Ayres Tom Mix 

John Boles Charlie Murray 
Sidney Fox Slim Summerville 
Rose Hobart Genevieve Tobin 
Barbara Kent Glenn Tryon 
Bela Lugosi Lois Wilson 


Pathé Studios, Culver City, Calif, 


Robert Armstrong June MacCloy 
Constance Bennett Pola Negri 

Bill Boyd Eddie Quillan 
John Garrick Ginger Rogers 
James Gleason Marion Shilling 
Ann Harding Helen Twelvetrees. 
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Fox Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 


Frank Albertson 
Hardie Albright 
Warner Baxter 
Joan ‘Bennett 

EH] Brendel 

Virginia Cherrill 
Marguerite Churcenill 
William Collier, Sr. 
Joyce Compton 

Fifi Dorsay 

Louise Dresser 
James Dunn 

Sally Eilers 

Charles Farrell 
Janet Gaynor 
Minna Gombell 
James Kirkwood 
Elissa Landi 
Edmund Lowe 


Myrna Loy 
Jeanette MacDonald 
Kenneth MacKenna 
Mona Maris 

Mae Marsh 

Victor McLaglen 
Thomas Meighan 
Conchita Montenegro 
Lois Moran 

Greta Nissen 
George O’Brien 
Warner Oland 
Sally O’ Neil 
Maureen O’Sullivan 
Will Rogers 

David Rollins 
Spencer Tracy 
Linda Watkins 
Marjorie White 


Warner Brothers Studios, Burbank, Calif. 


George Arliss 
John Barrymore 
Noah Beery 
Joan Blondell 
Joe EK. Brown 
Dolores Costello 
Lil Dagover 
Bebe Daniels 
Frank Fay 


Louise Fazenda 

Kay Francis 

Evelyn Knapp 
Winnie Lightner 
Ben Lyon 

Marian Marsh 
Walter Pidgeon 
William Powell 
Edward G. Robinson 


First National Studios, Burbank, Calif. 


Richard Barthelmess 
Anthony Bushell 
James Cagney 
William Collier, Jr. 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. © 


Walter Huston 
Leon Janney 


Doris Kenyon 
Lila Lee 
Dorothy Mackaill 
David Manners 
Marilyn Miller 
Ona Munson 
Loretta Young 


United Artists Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 


Eddie Cantor 
Charles Chaplin 
Ina Claire — 
Ronaid Colman 
Lily Damita 

Billie Dove 
Douglas Fairbanks 


Jean Harlow 
Al Jolson 
Chester Morris 
Pat O’Brien 
Mary Pickford 
Gloria Swanson 
Estelle Taylor 


Columbia Studios, 1438 Gower Street, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Richard Cromwell 
Constance Cummings 
James Hall 

Jack Holt 


Joan Peers 
Dorothy Revier 
Barbara Stanwyck 
John Wayne 


RKO Studios, Gower Street, Hollywood, Calif. 


Robert Ames 
Mary Astor 
Evelyn Brent 
Sue Carol 
Joseph Cawthorne 
Betty Compson 
Ricardo Cortez 
Dolores Del Rio 
Richard Dix 
irene Dunne 


Arthur Lake 
Ivan Lebedeff 
Dorothy Lee 
Sharon Lynne 
Joel McCrea 
Mae Murray 
Pola Negri 
Lowell Sherman 
Bert Wheeler 
Robert Woolsey 


DOLLAR 
THOUGHTS 


A Marine in China . Here Our 
Tsingtao, China. 

Stand by for a marine’s 
broadcast. I receive every issue 
of NEW Movir from home and it sure helps to keep 
in touch with what’s going on in the States. And is 
it popular? You should see those gobs and marines 
fight to see who will. be next. 

About the only chance we get to see any movies is 
when we anchor at Shanghai and that is about once 
every two or three months and even at that all the 
pictures are about six months old. The last and best 
picture that I’ve seen this year was Claudette Colbert 
in “Honor Among Lovers” and she surely made a hit 
with me. 

Earl B. Ercanbrack, Pvt., U. S. M. C., 
U. S. S. Houston. 


Cheers for Chatterton 


Camden, N. J. 

What on earth is the matter with the producers in 
Hollywood? Any one with the dramatic ability of 
Ruth Chatterton should certainly, in 
my estimation, be given heavier and 
more dignified roles than have been 
given heretofore. I, personally, do 
not believe that there is at present 
in Hollywood an actress who can 
hold a candle to Chatterton, and this 
includes Garbo. 

My sentiments about Chatterton 
apply also to Walter Huston and 
Lionel Barrymore, the two greatest 
actors on the screen. Why can’t we 
have more pictures like “Abraham Lincoln”? Such pic- 
tures educate the younger people, instead of illustrating 
to them the glory of being a low racketeer or gangster. 

Johnson, 
121 S. 27th Street. 


A Picture Without Compromise 


Chicago, Ill. 
Last night I saw “Street Scene.” The screen has 
never before given us so sincere a picture of the 
struggle of the human race for a pittance of happiness. 
The producer, director and players have made no com- 
promise with demands of cheap box-offices. Yet local 
censors cut the film at each point where moans were 
heard coming from the bedroom of the agonized woman 
in childbirth. They leave untouched the cheap and 
nasty cracks and innuendos that slither from the lips 
of bedroom farceurs. I don’t suggest that they censor 
these films, too. I ask that they leave them all alone. 
The censors are too stupid. 
Berenice M. Kahn, 
7130 Cyril Avenue. 


Readers Express larly pretty, but still there is 


something very interesting 


Themselves About the Stars about her and I certainly en- 


joyed her acting in “Night 
Nurse.” Hope to see her in 
Something as entertaining or better real soon. 
Dorothy Ann Titus, 
Liberty Barr Building. 


We'll Never Oppose It 


Harmonsburg, Pa. 

Wonder why the movie world does not satisfy its 
public’s love of sensation, crime and vice by inviting 
Al Capone to play on the screen. 

He would certainly be a big box-office attraction and, 
anyhow, we would know that he was getting shot him- 


self once in a while. 


Arlene Putnam. 


She Needs a Good Role 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

What are they doing to Nancy Carroll? “Night 
Angel” was rank! Her splendid performance in 
“Laughter” and previous pictures led one to expect 
something great of her, but her acting is becoming so 
unnatural and affected one feels embarrassed and sorry 
for her. Nancy is certainly on the decline unless her 
performance in her next release is unaffected and 
natural. Here’s hoping! 

Florence Ray, 
3204 N. Third Street. 


Praise for Paul Cavanagh 


Auburn Park, Chicago, Ill. 

Here’s an appreciation for the fine artistry of Paul 
Cavanagh and a hope that he will have more sympa- 
thetic parts to interpret hereafter. 
It is too bad that he is ever cast 
as a diamond thief, crook, or other- 
wise meanie, and I was happy that in 
the talkie, “Transgression,” he had 
the opportunity of interpreting a 
finer part and doing it to perfection. 
Of course, he would. 

Any one who can draw sympathy 
from his audience in the portrayal 
of unsympathetic roles, surely de- 
serves the best opportunities for his 
talents as a reward. 

Here’s hoping! And wouldn’t it be just too good to 
be true, if he would be cast as Slippy McGee? 

Barbara Mueller, 
8418 So. Morgan Street. 


Her Courage Should Count 


Likes Barbara Stanwyck 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

Why do we hear so little of 
Barbara Stanwyck, who is so tal- 
ented, so natural and unaffected? 
In my opinion she is not particu- 
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You have some interesting opinions about 
motion pictures. Sit down and write them 
in a letter to A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, 
THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. If the opinion is 
published, you will. receive a dollar bill. 


Lakewood, Ohio. 

And what has happened to the 
gorgeous Edwina Booth? After 
her superb acting in “Trader 
Horn’ it is difficult to realize 
that not much is heard of her. 

(Please turn to page 12) 
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What the Stars Are Doing 


STAR 


COLUMBIA STUDIO 


Dorothy Sebastian 


Barbara Stanwyck 
Jean Harlow 


Compiled by Wire as NEW MOVIE Goes to Press. 


TITLE 


Unwanted 


Forbidden 
Blonde Baby 


FIRST NATIONAL STUDIO 


Lil Dagover 
Dorothy Mackaill 


Edward G. Robinson 


FOX STUDIO 
Warner Baxter 
Linda Watkins 
Louise Dresser 
Victor McLaglen 


I Spy ; 
Safe in Hell 
Honorable Mr. Wong 


Surrender 

Good Sport 
Stepping Sisters 
While Paris Sleeps 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIO 


Norma Shearer 
Greta Garbo 
Madge Evans 


Private Lives 
Mata Hari 
Skyscraper 


PARAMOUNT WEST COAST STUDIO 


Fredric March 


Lionel Barrymore 
Clive Brook 

Ruth Chatterton 
Robert Coogan 
Marlene Dietrich 


PARAMOUNT EAST 


Tallulah Bankhead 


PATHE STUDIO 
Pola Negri 


Constance Bennett 
Helen Twelvetrees 


R K O STUDIO 


Wheeler & Woolsey 
Mary Astor 
Richard Dix 


Dolores Del Rio 


UNIVERSAL STUDIO 


Walter Huston 
Sidney Fox 
Lew Ayres 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


The Man I Killed 


Husband’s Holiday 
Tomorrow and 

Tomorrow 
Sooky 


Shanghai Express 
COAST STUDIO 


Woman Against 
Woman 


A Woman Commands 


Lady With a Past 
Second Shot 


Peach O’Reno 
Pickup 
Marcheta 


The Dove 


Law and Order 
Nice Women 
Gallows 


WARNER BROTHERS STUDIO 


Marian Marsh 


Winnie Lightner 
James Cagney 


Under Eighteen 


She Means Business 
Taxi, Please 


UNITED ARTISTS STUDIO 


Ronald Colman 
Gloria Swanson 
Billie Dove 


Arrowsmith 
Tonight or Never . 
Cock of the Air 
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DIRECTOR 


Louis King 


Frank Capra 
William Beaudine 


Michael Curtiz 
William A. Wellman 
Alfred E. Green 


William K. Howard 
Kenneth MacKenna 
Seymour Felix 
Allan Dwan 


Sidney Franklin 
George Fitzmaurice 
Harry Beaumont 


Ruben Mamoulian 


Ernst Lubitsch 
Robert Millon 
Richard Wallace 
Norman Taurog 
Von Sternberg 


Berthold Viertel 


Paul Stein 


E. H. Griffith 
Not chosen 


William Seiter 
George Archainbaud 
Victor Schertzinger 


Herbert Brenon 


Ed Cahn 
E. H. Knopf 
Roland Brown 


Archie Mayo 


Not chosen 
Roy del Ruth 


John Ford 
Melvin LeRoy 
Thomas Buckingham 


KIND OF STORY 


Murder Mystery 


Drama 
Comedy Drama 


Drama 
South Sea Drama 
Drama 


Drama 

Comedy Drama 
Comedy 

Comedy Drama 


Drama 
Drama 


Comedy Drama 


Drama 


Drama 
Comedy Drama 
Drama 
Comedy Drama 
Drama 


Drama 


Drama 


Drama 


Drama 


Comedy 
Drama 
Drama 


Drama 


Drama 


Drama 
Drama 


Drama 


Comedy 
Drama 


Drama 
Drama 
Air Comedy 


{ 


4 


( 


( 
( 
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LEADING PLAYERS 


Ian Keith 
Greta Granstead 
Adolphe Menjou 


John Wray 
Donald Cook 
Toshia Mori 


Leila Hyams 
John Boles 
Marjorie Rambeau 
Helen Mack 


Robert Montgomery 
Reginald Denny 
Ramon Novarro 
Robert Young 

Una Merkel 


Miriam Hopkins « 
Rose Hobart 

Nancy Carroll 

Phillip Holmes 

Vivian Osborne 

Paul Lukas 

Robert Ames 

Jackie Cooper 

Anna May Wong 

Clive Brook 


Not chosen 


H. B. Warner 


{ir Rathbone 


Roland Young 

Not chosen 
Robert Armstrong 
Charles Bickford 


Dorothy Lee 
Ricardo Cortez 
Irene Dunn 
Leo Carrillo 
Norman Foster 


Lois Wilson 
Frances Dee 
Alan Mowbray 
Rose Hobart 


Regis Toomey 
Anita Page 

Walter Miller 
Loretta Young 


Helen Hayes 
Melvin Douglas 
Chester Morris 


Dollar Thoughts 


(Continued from page 10) 


Very few beautiful t ee ‘ ie- 
vouda sot. titel tauaeees Thoughts and Opinions About $fiwttt2, moiegte 


the many hardships and 
chances which she did. Let’s 
see her in a big picture in 
which she can win new laurels. 
Frances Ridell, 
1249 Andrews Avenue. 


A Boy with Possibilities 


Palmyra, Mo. 
Make way for another brand new star. His name? 


Kent Douglass. 


In “Paid” we had our first glimpse of his talents, 
and was it appreciated? “Five and Ten,” with Mr. 
Douglass as Avery, Marion Davies’ brother, gave him 
another really interesting human impersonation. 

But when we see “Waterloo Bridge’ with Kent 
Douglass and Mae Clarke, we shall see him in his prime. 

Stewart Johnson. 


Step Right Up, Jim 


San Antonio, Texas. 

May I be permitted to say that while NEw MOVIE is 
always chock full of good things concerning movieland 
—the finest stuff you print undeniably emanates from 
the towsy head of that adorable Irish vagabond, JIM 
SPORTING eee 

It is refreshing, especially during these hectic days 
amidst so much which is obviously sham and tinsel and 
even now and then untenable, to find at least one writer 
who is unafraid to hit out straight from the shoulder 
... 4a brilliant wanderer who has been given the gods’ 
gift of thinking, and an ability to fearlessly set down 
his thoughts. 

Jim MacFarlane, 
148 E. Baylor Street. 


Miriam Hopkins Scores 


Ellicott City, Md. 

Just to prove that a girl need not portray characters 
which are beautiful and luscious to gather a following. 
If you do not catch the significance 
just trot to the theater that is 
presenting Chevalier’s newest pic- 
ture. Although Miriam Hopkins is 
forced to play a quaint little princess, 
garbed in outlandishly old clothes, 
she has vested that little Princess 
Anna with a charm and beauty, in 
the beginning of the picture, that 
even her beauty and fascinating 
charm in the later scenes of the pro- 
duction fail to come up to. My 
friends urged me to see “The Smil- 
ing Lieutenant” not to see the world- 
famous personality man, Chevalier, but to see Miriam 


Hopkins, a real actress! 
Elizabeth Rosenthal, 
College Avenue. 


A Plea for Sentiment 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
“Daddy Long Legs’—what a 


the Movies 


during the recent epidemic of 
gangster pictures. It was one 
of those pictures that children 
; could see without coming home 
talking about “putting him on the spot,” “the molls,” 
and other items in gangster phraseology. The radio 
may be a marvelous invention, but the youngsters get 
tired of staying home all of the time. 
Velma Kolak, 
11519 South Broadway. 


How About the Young Players? 


Highland Park, N. J. 

Why are so many people knocking Sylvia Sidney? 
And Peggy Shannon, too? They’re mostly Bow fans 
and it’s probably because the first 
two mentioned were put in a couple 
of pictures Clara didn’t act in. A 
letter to NEW Movie disclosed the 
fact that the writer wants the older 
and more experienced stars to have 
an even break. Well, they’ve had 
plenty of breaks, and Clara Bow’s 
had her glory, so why not give these 
budding actresses a chance? Of 
course, others look upon this in dif- 
ferent ways, but that’s my opinion 
and I'll stick to it. 

Claire Martin, 
126 North Seventh Avenue. 


Wants Musical Films 


Norfolk, Neb. 

Why not give Jeanette MacDonald another real 
break? So far she has done nothing worth while since 
playing “Monte Carlo.” 

With her superb singing and acting ability, she would 
be unforgettable in such plays as “The Pink Lady,” 
“Merry Widow,” or “Spring Maid” and many others. 

We, the public, are not tired of good musical plays— 
if the players can really sing as Jeanette can—but to 
have directors work those silly songs into a play—for 
no reason at all—and have just any actor try and sing 
them—it’s too much to expect the people to keep paying 


good money for. 
Mrs. E. G. Mullong, 
1308 Koenig Avenue. 


Mr. Kelly Liked It, Too 


Berkeley, Calif. ‘ 

I want to hand it to NEw MoviE—the only film maga- 
zine in which a really swell picture was given a decent 
review. I refer to “I Take This Woman,” with Gary 
Cooper and Carole Lombard. This picture was con- 
sistently panned by other reviewers as “just another 
movie,” “weak story,” “wheezy old plot,” ete. It re- 
mained for the NEw MOVIE critic to discover its truth 
and sincerity, its excellent detail. The bedroom scene 


at Christmas time was as novel as humorous, and as | 


delightful as anything seen on the screen in years. 
E. D. Kelly, 
1200 Shattuck Avenue. 


For and Agin’ 


THE NEW. MOVIE MAGAZINE pays one 
dollar for every interesting and con- 
structive letter published. Address your 


East Paterson, N. J. 

One of the most interesting 
articles that I have read in NEW 
Movie (and I have faithfully read 
every issue) was the one about 

(Please turn to page 114) 


| |} picture! Its popularity has 
i proved that the world today is 

not so materialistic and sensa- 
; communications to A-Dollar-for-Your- 
Thoughts, THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


tional that it cannot love and en- 
| joy a picture with such a depth of 
| sweetness and pathos. As every 

i one knows, it came like a breath 


— Se 
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The Men Who Make the Movies 


The Story of Irving Grant Thalberg 


BY LYNDE DENIG 


HEN Irving Grant 
Thalberg was unbe- 
' lievably young—he 


was born May 30, 
1899—he became the Wonder 
Boy of the motion picture 
business; something akin to a 
chess prodigy. But instead of 
chessmen, he used figures and, 
through some wizardry of his 
own creation, turned them 
from red to black on the book- 
keeper’s ledger. At that par- 
ticular period, some years ago, 
when the industry was pass- 
ing through one of its de- 
pressions, this accomplish- 
ment was regarded as little 
short of miraculous. 

And the wise men of Broad- 
way and Hollywood, who kept 
tabs on rising personalities, 
had never heard of the quiet 
youth who slid out of Brook- 
lyn into the roar of Manhat- 
tan’s film markets and the 
tinsel of Hollywood. When 
we say that no one of impor- 
tance sensed the genius of 
Thalberg, there is, of course, 
one exception, for every 
person of genius must be discovered sooner or later. 

In this instance, the discoverer was Carl Laemmle, 
president of the Universal Film Company. The shrewd 
guiding spirit of Universal turned Irving loose among 
the balance sheets in Universal City and set sail for 
Germany. When he returned several months later, he 
found that not a single bottle of red ink had been 
opened since his departure. Although the reticent 
young executive was securely seated on top of Universal 
City, he did not stop to wave flags of exultation. Cut- 
ting the waste out of production and closing private 
offices in which the desk-tops were habitually used as 
foot-rests, was only a good beginning. He must be on 
his way and no time should be wasted in idle boostings 
and boastings. 

Like the rest of us, Thalberg is always on his way; 
the real difference being that he knows pretty definitely 
where he is going. Instead of bungling into things, he 
sees a few months, or even years ahead, not overlooking 
the obstacles. If it seems wise to follow a detour, 
thereby delaying his arrival for a brief period, he has 
the patience to follow the safer course. 


IGHT there may lie the secret of Thalberg’s financial 
acumen. Picture producers, like breeders of race 
horses, are optimists, otherwise they would not be in 
the business. The wine of success tingles through their 
veins. Every new picture is going to be great, perhaps 
it will gross a million; all of which is very fine, save 
that it is not true. Only a limited number of horses can 
be winners in any season; likewise only a select crop of 
pictures can clear the high hurdles. The records are 
obvious. 
Instead of sailing away on a wave of enthusiasm, 
Thalberg keeps his feet under the desk and his eyes on 
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Irving Grant Thalberg 


the paper when preparing a 
budget. While analyzing deb- 
its and credits and probable 
futures, his emotions are ex- 
cluded from the office. There 
is no column for hopes and 
wishes; there is no royal path- 
way through the obstacles of a 
deficit; there is no sense in 
staking your pile on a sixteen- 
to-one shot; there is common 
wisdom in figuring that what 
has happened before will, in 
all probability, happen again. 
The law of averages does not 
vary greatly and a “Big Pa- 
rade” like a “Man-of-War” is 
a glorious exception. 

Those who believe in the in- 
heritance of traits of charac- 
ter, even unto the third and 
fourth generation, may ac- 
count for Irving’s business 
aptitude on biological grounds. 
His grandfather was no less a 
person than H. Heyman of 
Heyman & Sons, long estab- 
lished in Brooklyn; his father, 
William Thalberg, was a pros- 
perous importer of laces. In 
common with other members 
of the family, Irving had a profound respect for the 
opinions of his* grandfather in their relation to life 
in general. They influenced the boy considerably in 
building his own philosophy of success. 

Shortly after his graduation from the Boys’ High 
School, Irving was taken with an illness that kept him 
in bed for the better part of eight months. When he 
was strong enough, he read, hour after hour, books that 
interested him, generally philosophy. Bacon and Kant 
were his favorite philosophers and Henry James his 
chosen novelist. Why a boy with such a direct mind 
enjoyed the indirectness of Henry James is a question 
for some one to answer. At all events, the eight months 
of bodily inactivity were not wasted. 


RUTH to tell, it is not on record that Irving ever 

wasted a moment. Working all day in a Brooklyn 
store, he passed the evenings in a commercial school, 
learning stenography and Spanish, which he believed 
would be valuable in a business career. He wanted to 
start on his own. In November, 1917, considering him- 
self qualified, he made his bow to the world of finance. 
If you turn back the files of The Journal of Commerce, 
you will find the following advertisement: “Situation 
wanted: Secretary, Stenographer, Spanish, English. 
High School Education, Inexperienced—$15.” Of the 
four responses, Irving picked the one from a trading 
concern in Manhattan, where he worked as an assistant 
shipping clerk on a ten-hour-a-day schedule. 

Finding that the shipping job was not getting him 
anywhere in particular, he moved along to a secretarial 
post with Hugo Windner, export manager for Taylor, 
Clapp & Beall. Windner, it appears, was an exacting 
boss who instilled in his youthful secretary a realiza- 
tion of the value of accuracy, (Please turn to page 95) 
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_ GUIDE to the BEST FILMS 


Brief Comments 

Upon the Best 

Films of the Last 
Six Months 


without loss of power. Frank 
Borzage directed this one, with 
James Dunn presenting a most 
appealing city boy. Fox. Class 
AA. 

The Last Flight. Something 
different in the way of war films. 
This version of a significant 
story by John Monk Saunders 
has sophisticated humor and 
tragedy meet with a laugh. 
Barthelmess is the star in a pic- 
ture that is worth seeing. First 
National. Class A. 

Alexander Hamilton. No actor 
on. the screen could approach 
George Arliss in his presentation 
of this celebrated personality. 
Will be of particular interest to 
those appreciating finely shaded 
characterizations. Warner. 
Class A. 

The Guardsman. Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne in a highly 
colored comedy with a strong 
Continental flavor. A neatly 
contrived picture throughout 

AA indicates a motion picture of extraordinary merit. with the two principal players giving superb perform- 
A is used to mark a film that is excellent in every way. ances. Metro-Goldwyn. Class A. 

B means a good picture. C is fairly good,-and D is just Waterloo Bridge. The acting and the direction carry 
fair. You won't waste your time or money on motion this story to success. The (Please turn to page 16) 
pictures carrying 
NrEw Movir’s AA or 
A award of merit. 


In “Alexander Hamilton," June Collyer plays the saucy minx, Mrs. Reynolds, who 
vamped the first Secretary of the Treasury so successfully. Mr. Arliss is admirable 
as Hamilton, who errs only in love. 


Street Scene. A 
true and an impres- 
sive version of the 
famous Pulitzer 
prize play, produced 
by Samuel Goldwyn, 
directed by King 
Vidor. Ranks with 
the very best pic- 
tures of the day. 
United Artists. Class 
AA. 

Bad Girl. Another 
triumph showing 
that worthwhile sto- 
ries may be trans- 
ferred to the screen 


You will like Dick 
Barthelmess’' new- 
est film, ‘The Last 
Flight," presenting 
the tragic-comic 
adventures of a 
crowd of young 
aviators downed by 
the Armistice. 
Helen Chandler is a 
delightful Nikki kid. 
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Wy HOW TO WORK, PLAY, 


Se Gre 
Pos HOLD LOVE, MAKE FRIENDS 


Evangeline Adams 


Thus book contains your SOlar Horoscope if yu were born between 


MARCH 22d APRIL 20” ASTR O L O GY 


Evangeline 


Lucky Stars? Of course! Everyone has them 


Ss. according to Evangeline Adams. Read her 
am S own Book of Astrology. It tells you all 
Own Book of .| about them. The encouraging thing about 
ASTROLOGY : this book, too, is the fact that knowin, what 


your stars predict for you, you can avoid the 
wrong courses and make them “lucky 
stars.” There are twelve books, one for ‘ 
every sign in the zodiac, one which is par: 
ticularly yours. 
If you were born between July 24th and 
Worlds ae August 23rd under the influence of Leo, 
Astrologer Reads how helpful to know that while you are 
Your Character “ambitious and a tireless worker you must 
in the Stars... - curb your desire to rule others lest you de- 
HOW TO WORK + HOW TO PLAY ~- HOW TO LOVE feat your own purpose.” Every one of the 
Barca terol rics wenane Your Gace twelve books contains practical help on how 
sl EEE: y to be happy, successful, find your right job, 
Ele aot find these books ta: your make the best of your strong points, work, 
favorite Woolworth Store send ten play and love. 
cents plus four cents postage, or $1.68 


a? and we will send them TOWER BOOKS, | aes 


55 Fifth Avenue New York City 


~ NOW ON SALE for your convenience 
- at most F. W. WOOLWORTH STORES 


Tower Books, Incorporated, 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose cents, plus cents postage, for which please send me the books checked. 


FOR PERSONS BORN BETWEEN 

March 22 to April 20—Aries [] July 24 and Aug. 23—Leo [] Nov. 23 and Dec. 22— Jan. 21 and Feb. 19— 

April 21 and May 2I1—Taurus [] Aug. 24 and Sept. 23—Virgo LJ Sagittarius Aquarius L] 

May 22 and June 2I—Gemini [] Sept. 24 and Oct. 23—Libra [] Dec. 23 and Jan. 20— Feb. 20 and March 21— 

June 22 and July 23—Cancer [] Oct.24 and Nov.22—Scorpio L] Capricorn [1] Pisces [1] . 
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GUIDE to the BEST FILMS 


(Continued from page 14) 


Robert Sherwood’s play, "Waterloo Bridge," has been made into an excellent film by Director 
James Whale. Mae Clarke is admirable as the street girl, and Kent Douglass is excellent as the 
young soldier back from Flanders on leave. 


leading figures are brilliantly depicted by Mae Clarke 
and Kent Douglass. Universal. Class A. 

The Spider. Different from the average run of melo- 
dramas, with Edmund Lowe supplying a vivid interpre- 
tation of the hypnotist who becomes the center of the 
dramatic action. Fox. Class A. 

Personal Maid. Admirers of the engaging Nancy Car- 
roll will find the star well fitted into this adaptation of 
a successful novel. In addition to the appeal of the 
star there is a diverting story smoothly handled. Foz. 
Class B. 

Huckleberry Finn. Not up to “Tom Sawyer.” The 
adventures of Tom and Huck have been over sentimen- 
talized in order to give the picture a youthful love 
interest. In other words, Tom and Huck fall for the 
ladies. Paramount. Class B. 

Young as You Feel. Will Rogers, ably seconded by Fifi 
Dorsay, gets a quantity of laughs out of this adaptation 
of a George Ade play. The idea is not unusual, in 
showing the rejuvenation of a prosaic business man, 
but Rogers imparts new life to the leading character. 
Fox. Class B. 

The Miracle Woman. Barbara Stanwyck, always a 
sincere player, appears as a fake evangelist interested 
in amassing dollars rather than in saving souls. 
Frankly melodramatic but fair entertainment of a sen- 
sational sort. Columbia. Class B. 

The Homicide Squad. Just another contribution to the 
catalogue of gangster films. Leo Carrillo turns out to 
be smarter than the police, which, perhaps, is faint 
praise. Universal. Class C. 

Guilty Hands. Cold blooded murder skillfully planned 
and executed is the substance of this melodrama offer- 
ing Lionel Barrymore in the leading role. Metro- 
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Goldwyn. Class C. 

Daughter of the 
Dragon. Warner 
Oland, Anna May 
Wong and Sessue 
Hayakawa all fig- 
ure in this Orien- 
tal mystery which 
is too artificial to 
be really moving. 
Parca Class 


This Modern 
Age. Even the 
emotional appeal 
of Joan Crawford 
fails to lift this 
bit of screen fic- 
tion above the av- 
erage run of high- 
life entangle- 
ments. Pauline 
Frederick plays a 
mother whose be- 
havior. does not 
bear scrutiny. 
Metro-Goldwyn. 
Class B. 

The Dreyfus 
Case. An honest 
and generally im- 
pressive depiction 


of the famous 
French army 
scandal. Despite 
long court-room 


scenes the picture 
manages to hold 
the attention. Co- 
lumbia. Class B. 

The Sky Spider. A melodrama that seems to have been 
photographed in slow motion. It takes a long time for 
anything to happen and never seems quite real. Action 
Films. Class D. 

The Cannon Ball. Andy Clyde gets a lot of fun out 
of this Mack Sennett concoction. It is extravagant 
farce from start to finish, but achieves its purpose. 
Educational. Class C. 

The White Devil. A German production of a Tolstoy 
novel based on the Caucasian Rebellion in 1853. In 
contrast to more realistic war films it lacks actuality. 
UFA. Class D. 

Football for the Fan. Designed for the football season, 
this series of gridiron films directed by prominent 
coaches and explaining the finer points of the game 
should be of timely interest. Tiffany. Class B. 

Women Go On Forever. Something of the quality of 
“Street Scene” in depicting the tragedies and comedies 
of metropolitan life. Despite many crudities the film 
is reasonably effective. Clara Kimball Young plays the 
boarding-house landlady. Tiffany. Class C. 

Men Are Like That. “Arizona,” a stage success of an 
earlier day, offers the basis for this slight picture, lack- 
ing in conviction. Laura La Plante is pleasing to look 
at. Columbia. Class D. : 

The Runaround. Slight in plot as well as idea, thi 
comedy is only occasionally effective in following the 
escapades of a couple of gold-digging chorus girls. 
Radio. Class C. 

Traveling Husbands. These salesmen believe in taking 
their fun where they find it, but this time their Satur- 
day night party leads to considerable unpleasantness. 
Radio. Class C. 


The Reckless Hour. Some (Please turn to page 102) 
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uplifting 


Under the tip-tilted hats, the 
eyes need to sparkle. Anita 
Page suggests (above) an eve- 
ning beauty treatment of bath- 
ing the eyes in witch hazel. 
She uses cotton soaked in the 
soothing lotion, placing these 
wet pads over the eyes for a 
few minutes. 


IRST AIDS 


To help the lashes achieve an 
curl, 
(below) suggests the use of one 
of the eyelash curlers. 
the Empress Eugenie hats have 
become the vogue this is a 
necessary addition to the fem- 
inine beauty treatment. 


Miss Page 


Since 


Sweeping lashes are needed in 
wearing the Empress Eugenie 
hats, which emphasize the face 
in such a focusing manner. 
Above Miss Page shows how 
to apply liquid vaseline to the 
roots with a fine brush, thus 
nourishing the lashes to a 
longer growth. 


to BEAUTY — 


How You Can Improve the Appearance of Your Eyes—Care of the 
Lashes and Eyebrows—Proper Use of Eye Make-up 


BY ANN BOYD 


HE eyes have It. Or they should, if the new hat 

is to have its proper alluring finish. And they 

can with a little time and care says Anita Page, 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ingénue actress, in offer 
ing her own formula for lovely eyes—eyes that are ex- 
pressive and accent their best points. 

Beautiful eyes can belong to anyone, Miss Page 
believes. It’s one feature that you can improve no end. 
Of course blue eyes can’t be dyed brown or brown blue, 
but that’s about the only limitation. - Dullness may be 
banished; eyes may be made to appear larger, careful 
make-up will make them darker and deeper in tone; 
eyelashes can be made into a decorative fringe and 
eyebrows a subtle back-drop. 

Miss Page’s formula includes, too, lessons in the art 
of using the eyes—and she’s a past master at that. 

“Wirst of all,” she says, “the eyes themselves must 
be well cared for. To give the best impression under 
those tip-tilted brims they should sparkle and flash; 
dance and smoulder. They mustn’t be tired or dull.” 


WITCH-HAZEL bath each 
night does wonders in re- YOU HAVE 
freshing the eyes. Just soak 
bits of cotton in the witch 
hazel and apply these sooth- 
ing pads over the eyes for a 
result as fresh-looking as if 
one had taken a beauty nap. 
Drops of eye lotion applied 
with a medicine dropper before 
venturing out of doors are 
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Perhaps your complexion isn't all you'd 
like it to be. Maybe your mirror shows 
enlarged pores, blackheads, or rough 
texture. Write to Ann Boyd about this 
or any other beauty problem, care of the 
New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and she will help you. 


recommended by the bright-eyed little star to insure 
protection against wind and dust and aid in the fresh- 
ening process. 

Now to learn how to make those eyes truly the 
mirrors of the soul; to express emotions, moods and 
feelings with them. Miss Page suggests eye exercise. 
Passing a pencil before the eyes—to the side, above and 
below—follow its movements with the eyes. This will 
train them to a flexibility enabling a run of the emo- 
tions, from coquettishness to alluring sophistication; 
from veiled expressions and the long look to the open- 
eyed adoration that makes gentlemen place preferences. 

Now for the lashes, that play such an important role 
as seconds to the exercises, public or private, of the eyes. 
Liquid vaseline nourishes them, says Miss Page, caus- 
ing them to grow in length and thickness. She sug- 
gests using a fine brush for the purpose, brushing the 
roots of the lashes every night before retiring. Care 
should be taken to keep the vaseline out of the eyes. 

“For lashes that grow in straight,” the actress sug- 

Bested pede are curlers that 

will train them in an upward 
TO FACE IT curl. These are in the form of 
scissors with rubber edgings to 
guard against eyelash break- 
age.” 

That there are eyebrows 
must be remembered 
by the girl who is intent 
on making the most of hers, 
Miss Page believes. Some 

(Please turn to page 96) 
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YELLOW TICKET  Joeet 


She wore the brand of outcast as a badge of courage. £O R 
Trapped by Russian intrigue, hounded by police, she THE f£ 


fought gloriously. For love, she faced disgrace...through 
love, she won victory...Superb drama, superbly acted. TWO 


Elissa Landi...exotic, fascinating. Lionel Barrymore... GREAT 


polished, sinister. Laurence Olivier...suave, romantic. ,PICTU RES 
A great story of elemental hate and enduring love! FROM 


OVER THE HILL 


Gay and tender and deeply moving, it brings a lump 


to your throat and chases it with a chuckle. A true and 


heart-stirring tribute to love, brimming with action... | 
And what a cast! James Dunn and Sally Eilers... first | 
time together since never-to-be-forgotten “Bad Girl.” 
Mae Marsh...idol of the silent days, and the grandest 


bunch of kids you ever laughed yourself weak over! 
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UNA MERKEL 
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KATHRYN CRAWFORD 


1931 


Photograph by Richee 
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Gossip of the Studios 


HE reception given Tom Mix the one night 
his cireus showed in Hollywood was some- 
where between stupendous and colossal. 

Will Rogers was there and Governor James 
Rolph rode with Tom at 
the head of the grand 
parade. 

Tom’s riding and rop- 
ing beat anything ever 
seen outside of a pro- 
fessional rodeo. 

When the cireus folds 
up for the Winter at 
Mew Orleans, Tom re- 
turns to Universal to be- 
gin a series of pictures. 

And (hold your hats) 
it is reported Tom has 
insisted Mabel Ward, 
premiere aerialist of the 
circus, be engaged to 
play opposite him in his 
first picture. 


Eddie Cantor: Hit of 
“Palmy Days" brings him 
five-year movie contract. 


MONTE BLUE, like a Fee of other screen stars 

of the silent days, is secretly taking voice culture 
in a sincere effort to regain a foothold on the screen. 
Corinne Griffith, now in Europe, also is said to be 
studying voice from the very best European teachers, 
as is Mary Philbin, though 
she is remaining in Holly- 
Ww ood. 

% oo 

Witt Fe of the Holly- 

wood celebrities who 
Summer at the Malibu, now 
in their town houses for the 
Winter months, bargain 
prices in rents prevail at this 
exclusive seashore resort. 
Homes that commanded $400 
a month during the Summer 
are now being offered for as 
low as $50. Owners find it 
cheaper to rent the places at 
bargain prices than let them 
deteriorate unoccupied. 

a 
Inl Dagover is not going to 

make the same mistake made 
by her sister German star, 
Marlene Dietrich. 


The propellers of the warplane which brought Lil to 
Hollywood had not ceased whirling before Lil said: 

“T have a husband whose name is George Witt. He 
is an executive for a German motion picture company. 
We have a daughter, ten 
years old. Her name 1s 
Ave Maria.” 

Her first picture for 
Warner Brothers will be 
ef Spy. +9 


NN ‘HARDING is 
now a practical mo- 
tion picture projec- 
tionist, but doesn’t carry 
a union ecard. She has 
mastered the intricacies 
of handling a projecting 
machine, through the 
kind instructions of the 
RKO-Pathe studio pro- 
jectors, so she can run 
her own pictures at home, 
where she has an up-to-date theater. Employees of the 
studio presented Miss Harding with a dual projection 
machine on her last puiday: 


Lily Damita: Turns down the 
new Eugenie hat as utterly 
impossible for modern wear. 


ARL LAEMMUE, Re presented Mrs. Knute 
Rockne with a check for $25,000 as payment for the 
co-operation rendered Univer- 
sal in the making of “The 
Spirit of Notre Dame” by the 
late Knute Rockne before his 
untimely death. The original 
contract called for the pay- 
ment of this sum to the Notre 
Dame coach on completion of 
the picture, but young 
Laemmle gave the widow this 
money before the picture 
started actual shooting. 

LARA “BOW? Ss home in 

Beverly Hills is for sale. 
She has gone back to Rex 
Bell’s ranch on the California- 
Nevada line and says that is 
where she wants to live. 
When she comes to Holly- 
wood to work she will live 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, she 
Says. 


MULHOLLAND 


CORINNE GRIFFITH STUDYING FOR SCREEN RETURN 
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The Hollywood Who's Who—and what the 


FTER the showing of 
“Hive Star Final’ 
in Hollywood it was sug- 
gested that newspaper 
publishers should band 
together and in retalia- 
tion make “Queer 
People.” 

Incidentally, although 
Howard Hughes has an- 
nounced he has given up 
all plans for production 
of the Graham Brothers’ 
novel, he is reported to 
be reconsidering, this 
time with the idea of 
getting William Haines 
for the part of “Whitey.” 


5 


Edmund Lowe: After years 

without a vacation, he de- 

cides to tour Europe with his 
wife, Lilyan Tashman. 


One of the olive can- 
ning companies out here has just announced vt will put 
on the market three grades of olives—giant, jumbo, 
and colossal. 

“I'd hate to be the supervisor,’ said Harry Brand, 
“who is responsible for deciding whether an olive 1s 
colossal or merely a giant.” 

FTER seven years with William Fox, it seems, 

Edmund Lowe is going to put his old grease paint 
box up on a shelf and let a little dust gather on ate 
Eddie’s contract is almost up and they cannot agree on 
a new wage scale. Eddie says he is going to take his 
wife, Lilyan Tashman, and go to Europe. 
jJAck PICKFORD is ill. Not eritically, not alarm- 

ingly, but just ill, and his friends and relatives are 
gravely concerned at the delay in his recovery. 

Mary’s young brother has been in bad health for 
several months and even with 
very careful nursing he doesn’t 
improve as rapidly as could be 
desired. 

He is able to sit up only a 
couple of hours each day. 


’ 


* * ** 

HOSE Toonerville Trolley 

folks, who meet all the 
trains at Pasadena on an off 
chance that someone of im- 
portance will get off, had an 
opportunity recently to see 
how a queen behaves under 
trying conditions. 

When Joseph Schenck re- 
turned from a long stay in 
New York, Mary Pickford and 
Gloria Swanson were at the 
Pasadena station of the Santa 
Fe to meet him. 

Mary had arrived in a beau- 
tiful new model of a ear that 
has been on the market only a 
couple of years. 

The greeting over, the motor- 
cade began pulling away for 
Hollywood. Mary’s car was 


dead. The Japanese driver felt its pulse, administered 
adrenalin, got out the pulmotor, but there wasn’t a 
flicker. 

Mr. Schenck’s party, unmindful of the tragedy, had 
gone on. Gloria had taken Mrs. Dudley Field Malone 
and her maid in with her. 

Mary looked rapidly about, rearranged the hand 
luggage in a car sent from the studio to haul the bag- 
gage, climbed in among the grips and golf bags and 
went merrily away. 

Will Rogers tries to sell everything he says, but a 
good one sometimes slips out and gets away from him 
before he can put the Rogers brand on it and herd it 
along to his syndicate. On the cowboys’ set, the other 
day, there was a half hour wait while the property 
man scurried around for a wheel-chair. As the 
precious minutes passed, the director began to boil 
over. To placate him Rogers suggested: 

“Maybe they’re boiling them all down to get one big 
enough for the whole country.” 

(GLORIA SWANSON’S newest importation is 

Michael Farmer, youthful Irishman reared in 
Paris, where Gloria discovered him on her last trip 
over. 

Farmer has not been entirely unknown to the motion 
picture crowd for several years. Son of a wealthy 
mother, he has entertained many Hollywood celebrities 
visiting France. 

With Gloria’s help he is reported to be trying to 
make a connection with some motion picture company. 

Eddie Cantor says President Hoover should send 
Gloria a card of thanks for giving aid to the farmers. 

* * * 
J[Ebs DAMITA, back in Hollywood again after a 
journey home to her beloved Paree, says over there 
the Eugenie hat, which was never popular, is already 
done—passé. 


The reason, she says, is 
simple. Women found they 
had to wear bows, ribbons, 


plumes, and other trailing 
things with a Eugenie hat and 
the modern woman, with her 
shopping and motoring, simply 
will not be bothered. 

By the new order, a hot 
scene is literally that. 

At Paramount the stages can 
be made from 55 to 150 de- 
grees. Director Lloyd Cor- 
rigan experimented with the 
effect of weather on certain 
types of scenes and found a 
cold stage good for depression, 
loss and other such emotions, 
and a hot stage good for anger 
and destructive emotions. 
MA8kl& DRESSLER has so 

many friends to look 
after she doesn’t seem to have 
any time left for herself. 

Last year Marie decided she 


LILY DAMITA REFUSES TO WEAR NEW EUGENIE HATS 
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film famous are doing in the Movie Capital 


needed a rest so she rushed off to Europe to see her old 
friends over there. The trip was so arduous she took 
another vacation and traipsed over to Hawaii to see 
another friend who was sick. 

Now, just out of the hospital, Marie is using her 
period of convalescence to commute back to New York 
where she has some more friends to cheer up. 

When she returns she is due to begin work on 
“Emma,” postponed when she was sent to the hospital 
for an operation. 


MABkION DAVIES stole a march on her Hollywood 
friends who are accustomed to staging welcome- 
home celebrations at the train for returned travelers. 
Coming back from her three-month trip abroad, 
Marion landed in town at 8 a.m., instead of late in 
the afternoon, and sneaked off the train at Pasadena. 
Her friends got revenge, however, by throwing a 
big party that night for her at the Ambassador Hotel. 
Some 150 guests were present. 
Shortly after her return from her honeymoon, Carole 
Lombard was sure she was the victim of a practical 
joker when she made her first trip to the new Lombard- 
Powell domicile in Beverly Hills. The actress had no 
sooner stepped inside the door when the doorbell rang. 
Upon answering it she was confronted with a delwery 
man trailing a baby buggy, crib, and other nursery 
accessories. She gave one look and threw up her arms 
im despair. But the shipment was meant for the house 
across the street. 


JOAN CRAWFORD’S Scotty, Woggles, now has a 

companion. He was lonely, being the only dog on 
the stage when Joan was working, so Clark Gable 
brings his Seotty down every day to keep Wogeles 
company. 

Gable is playing opposite Joan in her new picture, 
“The Mirage.” 

LARK GABLE is a player who won out in spite 

of what many studios 
called physical disability. 

When he first came to 
Hollywood he was turned 
down by almost all the major 
studios and many of the 
minor ones on account of his 
ears. 

They said they were too big 
and stuck out from the sides 
of his head too far. 

They said the same thing 
about Valentino. 

Press agents have been ac- 
credited with inventing nu- 
merous original terms im 
publicizing their clients, but 
probably there will never be 
one to gain more wnterna- 
tional recognition than that 
of “Platinum Blonde,” coined 
by Lincoln Quarberg for 
Jean Harlow, a Howard 
Hughes contract player. 


ITH so many beau- 

tiful girls in Holly- 
wood, Paramount set 
out to discover the four 
most beautiful for parts 
in “Girls About Town.” 
It looked like a tough 
job. After interviewing 
no less than five hun- 
dred, they decided none 
could surpass two al- 
ready under contract at 
their studio. These 
were Judith Wood and 
Adrienne Ames. The 
others selected to round Lil 
out the quartette were 
Pauline Caron and 
Hazel Howell. The for- 
mer is a newcomer to 


Announces 
that, like Marlene Dietrich, 
she has a husband and a 
daughter back in Germany. 


Dagover: 


‘the sereen, while the latter has been playing leads for 


several years. 

Hollywood can boast of the smallest school in the 
world. It is located within the RKO-Radio studios and 
has but one school teacher and one student. The stu- 
dent is Rochelle Hudson, 15-year-old contract player 
for that company, who is compelled to round out her 
High School education by attending school four hours 
out of each day. 
PATRICIA LOUISE HAMILTON was christened 

with an elaborate ceremony at a Santa Monica 
church. Patricia is the tiny adopted daughter of Neil 
Hamilton. 

After the christening Neil entertained the party of 
friends and relatives with a dinner at his Malibu 
Beach home. The guest of honor, Patricia, was not 


present, having been completely worn out by the after- 
noon’s activities. 


® 8 @® 

Among other charges made 
im her divorce complaint by 
Mrs. Bull Montana was one 
that the famous champion 
ugly man “made faces at 
her.” 

“How could she tell?” asks 
all Hollywood. 


OBERT MONTGOMERY 
knows how bridegrooms 
feel in elaborate church wed- 
dings and he doesn’t envy 
them. Bob’s own wedding 
was a very quiet affair and he 
had his first experience with 
a sereen wedding during the 
making of “Private Lives.” 
Bob and Una Merkel spent 
an entire day getting mar- 
ried. 
“T never was so nervous in 
my life,” he exclaimed after 
the tenth take, “I’m afraid 


MOL OLLAND I'll do something wrong. The 


PLATINUM BLONDE IS 1931 PRIZE PUBLICITY TERM 
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All the News of the Famous Motion Picture 


groom may be _ abso- 
lutely unnoticed if 
everything goes right, 
but if there’s a mistake 
it’s a different story. 
Heaven help the poor 
guys who have to go 
through this sort of 
thing in real life.” 

It was Una’s first ex- 
perience with weddings 
either on or off the 
sereen. 


At the one-act plays 
given by the Writers’ 
Club, Waldemar Young, 
as master of ceremonies, 
said: 

“There is always some 
confusion in the names of F. Hugh Herbert, the writer, 
and Hugh Herbert, the actor. 

“EF. Hugh Herbert is the author of the play you are 
about to see and, to prove he 1s not an actor, he is going 
to play the leading role.” 

So 8 # 

‘Ty ean put Eddie Cantor on the non-resident 

list at the Lambs’ Club from now on and he will be 
nothing more than a Memory at the old Educational 
Alliance, where he used to play when he was a spindly 
little Lower East Side lad. For the next five years he 
belongs, body and soul, to the United Artists company. 
To show how serious he is about going completely 
Hollywood, Eddie has moved his family out to the 
Coast, put his children in school, but he doesn’t eare to 
join a golf club. 

“They don’t say unkind things to me when I dig up 
the course as long as I’m a guest,” he explained. 


te. 


Estelle Taylor: Drops the 

movies for the time being 

and goes on a vaudeville 
tour, singing four songs. 


At a recent luncheon for the flyers, Post and Gatty, 
one of the speakers droned on and on endlessly while 
the other guests feverishly drank water and glanced 
frequently at their watches. 

“Tf he had talked five min- 
utes longer,’ said Eddie 
Cantor, “the boys could have 
made another flight around 
the world.” 

3 &  B 
[UTTLE Joan Bennett is 
finding these days irk- 
some as she lies in the Cedars 
of Lebanon Hospital, encased 
in a plaster cast. She has 
been this way ever since she 
fell off a horse and did things 
to her hip. The man who is 
laboring most diligently to 
relieve the tedium of the lone 
days is her father, Richard 
Bennett, who rarely misses a 
day at the hospital and who 
is now devising ways and 
means to cart his daughter 
away, plaster cast and all, to 

eall on her friends. 


MULBOLLAMO 


“Jacqueline Logan, American motion picture actress, 
who has been starring in productions of an English 
company, plans to direct a picture,’ reads an item in 
an English newspaper. “She will then sail for home.” 

Yeah, brother! 

Erte ter 
HO says that a Southern accent is a handicap in 
pictures. Certainly not Una Merkel, who has just 
signed a contract at M.-G.-M. for—oh—ever so long. 
% % % 

ARAMOUNT is getting behind Vivienne Osborne 

and Judith Wood in a big way. 

Miss Osborne was “discovered” in “The Beloved 
Bachelor,” and big things promised. The first bie 
thing is the lead opposite Clive Brook in “Husband’s 
Holiday.” She looks a little like Nancy Carroll. 
Wonder if that means anything. 

Judith Wood is tossed right up to featured billing 
in “Working Girls,” heading the east. 

Marion Davies, Justine Johnstone, Nita Naldi, Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce, Dolores and Lilyan Tashman were in 
the “Follies” the same year. 

Marion, Nita, and Lilyan went into pictures. Lilyan 
married Edmund Lowe. Dolores married Tudor Wil- 
kinson. Justine Johnstone married Walter Wanger, 
and Peggy Joyce married—well, a lot of people. 


ASN HARDING recently had a birthday, but it 
wasn’t celebrated with the usual Hollywood pop 
and circumstance. Instead she spent her natal day 
shooting the final scenes of her latest picture. 
% % % 

On Jackie Cooper’s eighth birthday Wallace Beery 
threw a surprise party for him on the M.-G.-M. stage, 
where they were working on “The Champ.” 

When time came for Jackie to blow out the candles 
and cut the birthday cake, however, the youngster 
couldn't be found. 

He finally was located behind one of the sets shadow- 
boxing with the gloves given him by Beery. 

“Fighters don’t eat no cake!’ he scoffed. 

ERE’S job! Nurse- 
maid to a dog! 

Sylvia Sidney acted as 
traveling companion to 
Miriam Hopkins’ dog on a 
trip from New York to Los 
Angeles. Miss Hopkins met 
her dog at the station. 

When Miriam came to 
Hollywood she expected it 
would be for one picture, so 
the household didn’t accom- 
pany her. When the stay 
stretched out and Sylvia was 
making a trip home, the 
rescue of the dog from a 
New York autumn was ar- 
ranged. 

Polly Moran’s mother was 
worried dreadfully when she 
read in the papers that her 
daughter had met President 


EDDIE CANTOR SIGNS FOR SCREEN FOR FIVE YEARS 
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Stars and Their Hollywood 


Hoover in Washington, D. C., and posed for pictures 
with him on the White House steps. 
“T only hope,” sighed the mother, 
chance to tell him any of her jokes!” 
JOHN McCORMICK is free again. 
Janet Hamilton Gattis, whom he married in Hono- 
lulu last May, has divorced him in Reno, Nevada. 

He had a Colleen Moore complex, she asserted, and 
immediately after their wedding began talking about 
how much he had loved the motion picture star, his 
first wife. 


“she didw’t have a 


& & B 

W. S. Van Dyke, M.-G.-M’s adventurer-director, al- 
most lives for the end of the Summer season, when he 
revels in pounding on all unsuspecting straw hats and 
breaking them. 

He was in a hat-busting mood at John Miljan’s house 
last Labor Day when a confederate pointed out an 
immaculate straw bonnet reposing peacefully on the 
piano. 

Van Dyke leaped upon the hat with joy and both 
feet and then held wt aloft for a claimant. 

“Whose chapeau was this?” he asked. 

Obtaining no reply, he looked inside for the initials 
of the owner. 

They were: 

eV S. Vian. D.” 

Kt BRENDEL and ‘his wife, known in vaudeville as 
Flo Bert, have moved into the new Brendel home 

in Westwood, between Hine ood and the ocean. 

‘T HE only blemishes on the seared countenance of 

Greta Nissen are two tiny scars across the bridge of 
her nose, made by Jupiter, a pet bulldog. 

After Stuart Erwin and June Collyer had been mar- 
ried about four months, they startled Hollywood by 
broadcasting the following invitations to all their 
friends: “You must come 


He and Myrna plan 
to be married soon, they 
have told their intimate 
friends. 

As jan as featur ed 
players in pictures these 
days go, it looks like 
“The Children’s Hour.” 
There are Jackie Cooper, 
Jackie Searl, Robert 
Coogan, Frankie Dar- 
row, Billie Butts, Helen 
Parrish, Dawn O’Day, 
Mitzi Green, Tad Alex- 
ander, Carmencita, Ron- 
ald Crosbey, as well as 
the wee lads and lassies 
of Our Gang—and all of 
them with their teens 
ahead of them. The latest recruit to the “youth will 
be served” movement is Dicky Moore, who has been 
with the Moore family only, about two and a half years. 


OING to be some repeated Constance 
Bennett when she returned to Hollywood after a 
trip to Europe with Gloria Swanson’s, “Hank.” 
“Why, we’re already married and have two children. 
They are following us by fast freight.” 
Gloria’s divorcee, by which she officially relinquishes 
the title of Marquise de la Falaise de la Coudraye, be- 
comes final in December. 


Gary Sia 

sands of acres in California 

and goes in for the raising 
of passion fruit. 


Buys thou- 


* 8 


[RENE DUNNE holds the distinction of being the 

first motion picture actress to score a hole-in-one in 

golf. It happened recently at the Pebble Beach course 

while she was playing a round with Dr. Griffin, her 
husband. 

2 & ® 
Someone has figured out that Hollywood is a three- 
legged town. Meaning, I 


over and see our child.” 
So the friends trooped over 
and saw the “child’—a 
wee Eeiot kitten. 
x % 
jauus DUNN and his 
; mother have taken a 
lease on a house in the 
Whitley Heights district of 
Hollywood. 
*% % *% 
HAT romance between 
Myrna Kennedy and 
James Hall which has been 
simmering since away back 
in the days Myrna was 
Charlie Chaplin’s leading 
lady in “The Circus,” is 
about to come to a boil. 
James has returned from 
a Summer engagement in 
Chicago and has taken over 
the management of a road- 
house between Pasadena 
and Glendale. 


HOLLYWOOD NOW LOOKS 
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guess, the tripods used to 
support cameras, lights, 
microphones, chairs, and 
make- uD) LES 


LICE WHITE, whose 
hight went out when 
Warner Brothers took over 
First National, is on a 
vaudeville tour and, ae- 
cording to word percolat- 
ing back from New York, is 
doing so well she may be 
starred this Winter in a 
peed way HOU 
Hee WILLI AMS’ alt= 
rival in Hollywood 
was aes unorthodox from 
a publicity point of view. 
For weeks RKO-Radio 
had been waiting for its 
New York society girl star, 
who was vacationing on 
(Please turn to page 82) 


LIKE “CHILDREN’S HOUR” 


At the right is a 
ground plan of the 
Brentwood home of 
Joan Crawford and 
Doug Fairbanks, Jr., 
showing the first floor 
rooms. A is the pa- 
tio, B is the living 
room, C is the break- 
fast room, D is the 
kitchen, E is the din- 
ing room, F is the re- 
ception room, © is 
the play room and - 
H is the library. The 
two players call their 
home" CielitoLindo,” 
or "Beautiful Little 
Heaven." The house 
is of Spanish archi- 
tecture and the fur- 
nishings are Early 
American. 


Below, the exterior of the 
home of Doug and Joan. 
The house is white with a red 


tiled roof. Grilled doors, 


tiled borders, wrought iron ° 


balances and a gaily flow- 
ered patio feature the 
front of the house. Below, 
right, is the spacious dining 
room. White walls set off 
the apple green rug. The 
table is a Duncan Phyfe, the 
nine chairs being covered 
with a tan material, henna 
flowers and green leaves 
forming the design. 
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NEW MOVIE Takes You Upon a Personal 
Visit to the Brentwood Home of Doug 
Fairbanks, Jr., and Joan Crawford 


~s Beginning this month NEW MOVIE is taking its readers into the 
Beverly Hills and Hollywood homes of the movie stars, showing 
you exactly how your favorites live. Detailed ground plans of the 
estates and the various floors of the houses will be shown, present- 
ing the exact arrangement of furnishings. With the aid of 
this series, you can re-arrange and refurnish your home to 
match that of your favorite player. ; 
If you wish to study the details of your idol’s home, write a 
letter to us, naming the home you wish to see and giving your 
own name and address. Address your letter to The Homes of 
the Stars Editor, NEW MovIE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


S a part of her work as a motion picture star, Joan 
Crawford has appeared in luxurious home “sets” of 
every imaginable type of architecture, English, Early 
American, French, Italian, Spanish, Modernistic, etc. 

It is obvious, of course, that for her own personal and pri- 
vate home, the fair Joan had to choose from all of these 
various styles with which she had become familiar. 

Pictures taken recently of the new Crawford-Fairbanks 
establishment, recently remodeled and redecorated, reveal in 


(a Id 2 A ae 

Above, the play room, and right, the living 

room. The color scheme of the playroom is 
black and white. The draperies are of gaily 
peyemed black and white and the waxed in- 
aid linoleum is in large black and white 
squares. The walls and beamed ceiling of the 
living room are finished in dull white. The 
carpet is tan. The draperies are of brown 


glazed chintz with a flower design of tan, 
brown and red. 
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The floor plan of the 
second story of Joan 
Crawford's and Doug 
Fairbanks’ home. 1 is 
Miss Crawford's room, J 
is the guest room, and 
K is Doug's bedroom. 


detail the personal tastes of both Joan and her 
stellar husband, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


HE “House of Joan and Doug” bears on its door 

plate the name, “Cielito Lindo,” which translated 
from the Spanish means “Beautiful Little Heaven.” It 
is set far back in the exclusive Brentwood Park section, 
off a road that winds up into the green foothills. It is 
of Spanish architecture. Painted dull white 
with a red tile roof, grilled doorways, 
wrought iron stairways, tiled walks, patios, 
artistic balconies and arched doorways, it 
follows out the Early California motif to the 
last detail. 

Cool pepper trees and tall, sighing palms 
supply shade for the perfectly kept lawn 
which borders the front of the place. Bright 
colored zinnias, green hedges and creeping 
ivy add a note of color to the approach. 

There is a long, tiled, arched passageway 
running across the front of the house. One 
must pass through this before entering the 
patio that leads to the front door. 

Patios, distinctive features of Spanish 
architecture, are spaces bounded by at least 
three walls of the house. In this patio in 
pleasant weather, the couple entertains at 
dinner under the (Please turn to page 72) 


Plans Drawn for 


NEW MOVIE by George Grant 


The bedroom of Doug, Jr., (shown 
above) is marked by. distinct simplicity. 
The wallpaper is of green and white, 
a latticed work design. The handsome 
bed, desk, chairs and valance over the 
windows are genuine maple. The dra- 
peries are of dark brown glazed chintz, 
bound in natural chamois. The small 
cross-stitch rug in front of the fireplace 
Ly is the work of Joan herself. The guest 
room, shown at the right, is done in 
cool, neutral shades. The floor cover is 
a heavy beige Chinese rug with small 
designs in pastel shades. The four- 
poster and canopy are covered with a 
thin dotted voile, also beige in color, 
having a satin underspread. 
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Motion picture stars stage no more formal, de luxe weddings. Too many specters have appeared from the past to 


interrupt the ceremonies. Marriage vows are made quietly, away from the crowds. 


Phantoms at the Altar 


Elaborate, Formal Weddings Have Gone Out of Fashion in Movieland 
—And Here is the Reason Why 


By A. L. WOOLDRIDGE 


HY did Carole Lombard and Bill Powell close 
the doors, excluding everyone but members of 
their families, while their wedding was in 
progress? 

Why did June Collyer and Stuart Erwin elope to 
Yuma, Arizona, and marry without telling their closest 
friends of their plans. 

Why did Kay Francis and Kenneth McKenna board 
the latter’s yacht in San Pedro Harbor ostensibly bound 
for Mexico, then suddenly put in at Catalina Island to 
be married by a Justice of the Peace and in the pres- 
ence of utter strangers only? 

Why did Dorothy Sebastian and William Boyd fly to 
Las Vegas, N. M.; Helen Twelvetrees and Frank Woods 
go secretly to Reno, Nevada, and then veil in mystery 
the fact that they had been married for weeks? 

Did they hear spirit-rappings telling them to “Take 
care!” Did they. fear a phantom at the altar? There 
have been so many strange things happening at Holly- 
wood weddings. .~ bind fee 

So Hollywood has sworn off formal weddings. 
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YSTERY shrouded the marriage of William Powell 

and Carole Lombard. Possessed of position, 
friends, wealth, their nuptials might easily have been 
an outstanding social event of the year. They might 
have had limousines parked a mile in either direction 
from their wedding manse and columns printed about 
it in the newspapers. But they didn’t. 

They obtained a license three days before the cere- 
mony, as prescribed by California law, and then they 
drew the curtain, merely announcing that they would 
be married. 

They did not say on what date or at what hour. They 
did not say where. They did not announce a place for 
their honeymoon. They did not have bridesmaids or 
groomsmen. They did not employ a butler who knew 
how to make himself look as though he were familiar 
with the surroundings. They did not employ an or- 
chestra to play “She’s Mah Baby” and other jazz tunes 
as soon as the wedding march was ended. 

Instead, Mr. Powell’s father and Miss Lombard’s 
mother stood beside an altar (Please turn to page 80) 
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Edward G. Robinson was born in Bucharest, Rumania, in 1893. He was named Emanuel Goldenberg. The Golden- 

berg family came to America when Emanuel was ten years old. His father was a contractor, and the Goldenbergs 

lived on the East Side of New York. Emanuel wanted to be a lawyer and attended City College and Columbia. 

But he turned to acting. He made quite a name for himself on the speaking stage, but nobody thought he was star 

material until he played the gangster in "The Racket.’ That started him on his evil way. “Little Caesar’ made 
him a star. Since that he has been playing Al Capone more than Al Capone. 
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Putting Little Caesar 


on the SPOT 


When the Big Opportunity Knocked on Edward G. 


Robinson’s Dressing Room Door He Said: 


“Come 


In—and Stick ‘Em Up” 
BY SIDNEY SKOLSKY 


(ene is Sidney Skolsky’s first appearance in NEW 
Movif. Mr. Skolsky is one of New York’s best news- 
paper writers. His Tintypes are a widely popular fea- 
ture of The New York Daily News. 


HE story of the screen’s leading gangster who 

bumps them off quicker than you can say 

EDWARD G. ROBINSON starts on July 12, 

102 B.C. No other Hollywood actor can trace his 
start that far back. 

It was on that day that Julius Cesar came into 
being. Czsar, the most famous Roman of them all, 
was merely an advance publicity agent for one of the 
sereen idols of 1931. 

There had to be a big-shot Cesar before there could 
be a Little Cesar. 

This tough guy’s yarn starts in the capital of Ru- 
mania on the cold evening of December 12, 1893. A 
small, struggling Jewish family expects a new arrival. 
They are not disappointed. The stranger arrives and 
makes himself heard. 

Then he was heard only in a small flat. This seven- 
pound youngster was later to be heard in every city, 
town and village housing a movie theater. 


A WEEK after his initial appearance he was named 

Emanuel Goldenberg. Hmanuel—after a relative. 
Goldenberg—because it is the family monicker. The 
tribe is proud of that name. 

Little did any Goldenberg realize then that kids in 
America would proudly point to their Emanuel and 
exclaim joyfully ‘“That’s him, I tell you.. That’s Little 
Cesar!” 

The family wasn’t well acquainted with even Julius 
Cesar. 

HKmanuel Goldenberg! It is not a name for the bright 
lights of Broadway. When Emanuel had the desire to 
become a famous actor he realized that. 

A passionate theatergoer, he was sitting in the sec- 
ond balcony, in a seat purchased with long-saved pen- 
nies, watching the play, “The Passerby.” In that play 
every performer mentioned the name of Robinson. Rob- 
inson was the name of a character who never appeared 
but who dominated the play. 

After the curtain had descended on the third act 
Goldenberg was Robinson. 

He selected that handle because “it was a solid name. 
One that people wouldn’t forget.” Yet today everybody 
calls him Little Cesar. In the metamorphosis Emanuel 
became Edward and the Goldenberg shrank to that 
middle initial G. 

He stands five feet seven, is olive complexioned, 
weighs 156 pounds and jumps when a firecracker 
explodes. 

His family set sail for America when he was ten 
years old. His father was a contractor. The family 
lived on the East Side of New York and like almost 
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every family in that sec- 
tor they wanted their boy 
to be a lawyer. So he 
was graduated from City 
College and later attend- 
ed Columbia for a short 
period. Whenever he’s in 
a play on Broadway he 
takes special courses at 
Columbia. 

But he never became a 
lawyer and he _ doesn’t 
want to. From the mo- 
ment he saw his first play 
he wanted to be an actor. 
He merely sat in a theater 
and it became part of his 
life. 

As a kid, studying to 
be a lawyer, he was 
naturally interested in 
politics. His first appear- 
ance was made on the 
corner of Forty-second 
Street and Broadway on 
a soap box. He urged 
people to vote for “Hearst 
for Mayor.” 

It might interest Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst to 
know that his defeat 
caused Robinson almost 
as much sorrow as it did 
the defeated publisher. 

He has a black mole on 
his right cheek. He has 
had the mole only since 
last year. Every member 


' of his family, for genera- 


tions, had a mole blossom 
of that part of the face 
when they approached the 
late thirties. 

Likes to wear old suits, 
old garters and old shoe 


laces. When he buys a 
new pair of shoes he 
throws away the new 


laces and uses an old pair. 
First played in an out- 


of-town stock company, 
with one eye toward 
Broadway. When he hit 


the big town he wouldn’t 
leave it and never toured 
in a play farther than 
Philadelphia and Boston. 
(Please turn to page 90), 


SETH PARKER Looks 
at HOLLYWOOD 


oe O. I haven’t been 
shocked by  Holly- 
wood,” said Seth 
Parker, otherwise 
Phillips Lord. “I haven’t 
been to any parties. I’ve only 
been down to visit at Wil- 
liam Seiter’s house.” 

“And we didn’t have any 
other guests,” chuckled Bill 
Seiter, Seth’s director. “‘We 
didn’t take any chances!” 

“How about Hollywood 
divorces?” we inquired. 

“Oh, I ’tend to my own 
business and let them ’tend 
to theirs,” replied Seth in 
his best New England drawl. 


“T look at Hollywood this way; if somebody wants to 
do something, they have a right to. 


what they want to.” 


Which is like Seth. He’s as tolerant in real life as 


he is in his act. 


Maybe you are going to be disappointed—some of you 
weisenheimers, who know that all chorus girls are bad, 


By GRACE KINGSLEY 


Phillips Lord—known to the radio as 
Seth Parker—is one of the national 
favorites of the air. 

He gets between 3,000 and 4,500 
letters every week. 

He talks to 3,000,000 people every 
Sunday night—and brings compassion 
and kindness into a million households. 

He is a real New Englander and once 
taught school. Yet he is only 29. 


Let other folks do 


ETH PARKER really does write hymns. 
belongs to the Congregational church in Meriden, 
the one of which his father is pastor. 
ried to the same wife for a number of years, she having 
been his first and only sweetheart, and answering to 


that every film actor has 
many illegitimate children, 
and that all radio ruralites 
are fakes. 

Probably you expect Seth 
Parker in his off hours to 
be a sort of jaunty man- 
about-town, who laughs and 
kids about his radio char- 
acter, swears and takes a 
drink when he feels like it; 
who though now living with 
his third wife, expects to di- 
vorce her to marry an extra 
girl; and who, if he saw a 
hymn book, would probably 
mistake it for a Sears-Roe- 
buck catalogue. 


But you would be all wrong. 


And he 


He has been mar- 


Phillips Lord, as Seth Parker, tells a funny story to the Jonesport folks, who, left to right, are Raymond Hunter 
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as the Captain, Mrs. Lord as Lizzie, Effie Palmer as Ma Parker, Seth himself and Bennett Kilpack as Cephus. 
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The Famous Res- 
ident of Jones- 
port, Me.,is Real- 
ly Phillips Lord, 
and He is Now 
Transforming His 


Sunday Night 
“Githerings 
into Celluloid 


that gorgeously New Eng- 
land-y name, Sophia. 

Lizzie is Mrs. Phillips 
Lord, you know. But 
everybody has forgotten 
Phillips Lord and remem- 
bers only Seth Parker. 

Seth’s troupe was on the 
set when I called at Radio 
studios. 

Seth was wearing crepe 
whiskers, and when he had 
a minute to come over and 
be introduced he said that 
picture work was no fun in 
the heat. 

He has shrewd, kindly 
blue eyes and a New En- 
gland drawl when he speaks—a drawl which I suspect 
he exaggerates when he is playing in character, as he 
begins living that character the minute he puts on 
those rube togs. 

He introduced us to his wife—a sweet, rather quiet 
little lady, with a sense of humor and not looking in 
the least like an actress. She has a nice voice, too— 
not Lizzie’s nervous, nasal, high-pitched voice at all. 

Both were teachers in the Plainville High School, 
with Seth principal, the youngest principal in Connec- 
ticut or maybe in the United States. 

Their picture is called “Other People’s Business,” and 
it is Seth’s very first venture. 

There was a taffy pull going on in the scene, and 
Seth was in the midst of it. 

Like Will Rogers, Seth has a good deal of a hand in 
the dialogue. 

And if there is anything that isn’t strictly New 
England in the set or lines, out it goes. 

Asked whether he was disappointed in his rushes, 
Seth drawled that he didn’t expect to look like Romeo, 
so he guessed it was all right. 


Phillips Lord (right) as h 


tus was there, too, and Captain Bangs and the 
rest. 

Ceph, by the way, is the only one of the gang who 
has been on the stage. All the other members of the 
troupe were school or music teachers or mere amateurs 
in theatricals. 

Seth is very anxious that that play of his be just 
right. He is now rewriting it. 

“I _ want to show folks just what our New England 
people are like,” he said. “Folks don’t seem to know 
exactly.”’.... 

‘We all went to lunch, the players in their make-up, 
at the studio café, where we sat at a big round table, 
from which emanates at all times, I am told, sounds of 
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imself and (left) as the immortal Seth Parker. Both Mr. Lord 
and his wife were teachers in the Plainville, Conn., High School, when he conceived 
the idea of the radio sketch that has developed into “Seth Parker's Sunday Nights," 
listened to by three million people. 


laughter and mirth. That table is sacred to Seth’s 
troupe. 

By the way, Seth’s organization always keeps to- 
gether as much as possible. 

He runs that company as a school teacher runs his 
school. He practically tells his players when to go to 
bed and when to get up. Some one told me how, the 
other day on the set, he said to Ma Parker, “Now, 
Ma, you go home and go to bed early, because you’ll 
have to get up at seven, as I want you here at nine.” 
And Ma, though she had her mind all made up to go to 
a picture show that night, went home and did as she 
was told. 

By the way, Ma Parker—in real life Effie Palmer— 
is just as sweet and motherly and radiantly serene as 
you would expect to see her. 

Oh, yes, and they all call each other by their char- 
acter names both on the set and off. 


ETH is only twenty-nine years old now. And husky 

as can be. 

“Handsome, too,’ said Jane Murfin. 
see him without his whiskers!” 

“<‘That’s the girl friend speaking,’ as you say in 
Hollywood,” grinned Seth. 

Just a year or two ago Seth was earning twenty dol- 
lars a week on a small radio station in Connecticut. 
Now he has a salary so big that he won’t talk about it, 
and is an author as well. 

Seth wrote his own hymnbook, his first hymn being 
“Jesus Is My Neighbor.” 

“T wanted a hymn about a neighbor, and I couldn’t 
find one,” he said. “So I wrote one myself. After that 
I wrote all my hymns. Now they are being used in 
many churches, and I have sold a hundred thousand 
copies.” 

The religion conveyed in (Please turn to page 109) 


“You should 
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HERE’S Thousands of NEW MOVIE readers have asked for a picture of Herb Howe, who is 
camera shy. This picture of Herb was snapped by a friend and smuggled to the NEW 
MOVIE office. It shows the famous Boulevardier in informal attire with his best pal out- 
HOW! side his beach home at Carpinteria, California. Herb is now in Southern France, too far 
away to suppress this picture. Herb's Carpinteria property adjoins that of Warner Oland, 

the celebrated Dr. Fu Manchu of film fame. 
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-telligence test I’ve al- 


The LOW DOWN on 
HOLLYWOOD 
High Life 


The Boulevardier. Gives You the Inside on the Town 
Without Friendship or Happiness 
BY HERBERT HOWE 


beret, camel’s hair coat and some such assumed 

name as “Buddy Rogers” or “Wallie Beery’’) 

I’m continually heckled by the same questions. 
They are chiefly these: 

Other places must seem pretty tame after Hollywood, 
don’t they? 

What’s the real low down on Hollywood parties, any- 
how? 

Why can’t people stay married in Hollywood? 

What do they do with all their money that they end 
up broke? 

Why do they all seem 
to change for the worse? 

Are they all queer 
people or are some of 
them regular? 

Why don’t you write 
the truth about them, 
or can’t you? 

Taking these as an in- 


\ S I wing around the world incognito (dark glasses, 


ways rated pretty blond. - 
So vague are my an- 
swers, in fact, that sus- 
picion is cast on my in- 
cognito. I’m suspected of 
pretending not to be some one I’m not. Inasmuch as I’m 
setting forth again on the queryful trails I’m preparing 
this circular to hand to all. If they still fail to suspect 
me of being a Hollywood celebrity by my disguise I 
shall abandon the costume and pay for my own drinks. 


OLLYWOOD is the world’s Big Top. Adults regard 
it with the same curiosity children do circuses—or 
did before getting so darned sophisticated. 

The questions adults ask about Garbo, for instance, 
always fetch me happy childhood recollections of pester- 
ing my uncle, Doc Riley, physician to Ringlings, to tell 
me the low down on the snake charmer for whom I 
had conceived a blood-curdling infatuation. “Oh, a nice 
girl,’ he would say, ‘“‘keeps to herself pretty much, plays 
solitaire, rather shy, got frightened once when the ele- 
phants stampeded and climbed a tree, athletic. .. .” 
Such exasperating nothings made me strongly suspect 
my relative was either holding out on me or didn’t 
know the divine creature personally at all. I’m more 
tolerant toward him now, for I feel the same sniffy 
skepticism emanating from my auditors when I hold 
forth, say from a deck chair, about my Hollywood 
acquaintances. I make quite an impression at first. 
They give me a lively attention, but soon this trails 
off into an ocean gaze and a polite patience, and at my 
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SAYS HERB HOWE 


‘Fame works more havoc than money. The 
Roman emperors weren't so bad until they 
began thinking themselves gods. And they 
had less reason to than a movie star. 
pleasant to be admired, but also enslaving. 
No man can be entirely himself when he's 
conscious of being watched all the time." 


first pause they turn back to reading “Mirrors of Wash- 
ington” or “The Life of Lydia Pinkham.” Before you 
can do the same, dear reader, I shall start quoting. 

In reply to the question, ““Why can’t people stay mar- 
ried in Hollywood?” Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett declares 
from the deck of her capsizing marital bark: ‘Fame 
and happiness are incompatible.” 

With the slight but important qualifications of 
“Rame” by the adjective “Hollywood” I say that Mrs. 
Tibbett has given the major reason for the discontent- 
ment underlying the gay foam of Hollywood life. Some 
might qualify further and substitute “notoriety” for 
“Hollywood fame”, de- 
pending on whether 
their standard is Holly- 
wood’s or that of the 
less important. world— 
the world in which Ein- 
stein, Edison, Shaw, 
Gandhi, Stalin and other 
rather well-known people 
seem fairly cheerful with- 
out benefit of divorce. 

Actors and actresses 
often declaim that they 
are wedded to their art. 
Hearing this, a wife or 
a husband must have the feeling of being a bigamous 
baggage, especially if he or she is not wedded to the 
Same art; of course, if they are they have the same 
spouse in common and don’t feel so badly. I can’t 
imagine an unhappier position than that of an artless 
husband of an actress, an artless wife of an actor. 
They are always having to be explained, identified and 
sort of excused. 


It is 


{Be fulsome adulation bestowed upon movie stars is 
enough to convince any one that the world is mad. 
Unfortunately, there are few, if any, heroes deserving 
that line of ‘“Scaramouche”: “He was born with the gift 
of laughter and a sense that the world was mad.” Hol- 
lywood folk have a sense of their own madness. “It’s a 
madhouse,” is one of the oldest expressions of the 
colony. But the gift of laughter, providing they ever 
had it, is lost in the madhouse or becomes maniacal. 
Oh, of course, there are exceptions (your favorite, of 
course), but if I should talk about them you’d get 
bored and turn to Lydia Pinkham. 

The assertion that the adulation of film stars is, of 
course, confined to silly shop-girls is a platitude among 
snooty highbrows. (Ah, there, I see you in my audi- 
ence.) Shop-girls are not as silly as idle females. And 
females are not much sillier (Please turn to page 104) 
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wet = . 


Charles Ruggles as he looked just after our interviewer had 

departed. Exhausted is the word, we believe. Anyway, 

he told all to NEW MOVIE—or didn't he? If he lives 
up to all these details, he will be busy for years. 


AGAZINES love to run dramatic, tragic stories 
about popular actors and actresses. It’s all 
very well. Lots of people have their ups 
and downs and I, for one, like to read about 
them, especially when they have them in a big way. 
But there are péople whose lives vary as little as the 
temperature chart of a patient with a mild case of 
chicken-pox. They are the people I know, terribly 
nice and heaps of fun but with no more idea of how 
to create a situation than the Lindbergh baby. When 
you ask them how they are, they say, “just fine and 
dandy.” When you try to probe deeper, hoping that 
they are concealing something or dancing with tears 
in their eyes, and ask, “How is your mother? And 
are Mollie and the children O. K.?” They answer, 
“Oh, mother sailed yesterday on the Ile de France 
and Mollie and the kids couldn’t be better.” 
What are you going to do with a person like that? 
My idea of a real friend is one who is bowed down 
with care and woe all the time. Of course, it’s really 
better if he is financially sound. Friends who aren’t 
financially sound are apt to be nuisances. But if he is 
about to get a divorce or is worried because his oldest 
boy is being sued for breach of promise,—well, what 
could be more fun? How I love to horn in on bad news 
when it doesn’t concern me. 


Ruggles | 
Speaking 


You May Believe This Is an Inter- 
view With Charlie, the Comedian. — 
Then, Again, You May Not 


BY SALLY BENSON 


around asking us a lot of silly questions. But if you 
are out in the limelight, it’s a different story. Take . 
any moving-picture actor. Take Charles Ruggles, 
for instance. I did. And I don’t know any more about 
him than I did five years ago. Maybe I can’t draw 
people out or maybe he just isn’t the type of man 
who makes sensational news. In other words, as far 
as I could see, he’s never bitten any dogs. On the 
other hand, I am a writer and I know a thing or two. 
I have a typewriter and I have an imagination. Could 
you ask for anything more? Could you ask for any- 
thing more? 

So: On the twenty-eighth of July, 1830, the first 
collision between the authorities and the people took 
place opposite the corner of the Palais Royal. Such 
was the commencement of the Revolution of the “three 
glorious days of July.” The Chicago World’s Fair 
existed only in imagination, Lindbergh was not yet 
born, McKinley had not been assassinated and the moy- 
ing picture was still in its infancy. 

At this time M. de Maupas, then prefect of police, 
gathered his little family together and prepared to 
leave France forever. His family consisted of his 
wife, Gabrielle, and his children, Marcel, Aristide, Louis 
(afterwards known as the St. Louis Blues), Carrousel, 
Marguerite of Anjou (wife of Henry VI of England), 
Claudette Colbert and an interloper called Charles 
Ruggles. This boy had been adopted or something and 
hadn’t been named anything at all for quite a while. 
The de Maupas family didn’t even call him “Baby” and 
couldn’t in all honesty call him “Junior.” As they 
were leaving Paris, however, the always comic ques- 
tion of passports came up. Naturally for a prefect 
of police this was child’s play and everything was go- 
ing along pretty well until it became time to fill out 
the passport of the little boy. “Nom de Dieu de Bon 
Dieu,’ M. de Maupas said to his wife: “What shall we 
do (faisons-nous)? This is a pretty kettle of fish 
(poisson) !” 

Madame de Maupas was all for leaving the child be- 
hind, but her husband put his foot down. “Non,” he 
said. “We'll call him Charles Ruggles or Wesley 
Ruggles.” 

“You can’t do that, poupée d'amour,” Gabrielle an- 
swered. ‘Because Charles Ruggles is the actor and 
Wesley Ruggles is the director.” 

“What of it?” he retorted, his temper was notorious. 
“Look at Ethel, Lionel and John Barrymore. Doesn’t 
he manage to get along pretty well?” 


i a i 


And Gabrielle being French and nobody’s fool, de- 
cided on both names and impressed on the little lad’s |} 
mind the fact that both (Please turn to page 100) 


Now most of us who go about our business aren’t 
called upon for news and we can sulk around in 
corners without having some prying busybody come 


“ 
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Photograph hy Hurrell 


Madge Evans, once a child of the films, has made a smashing come-back. Samuel Goldwyn has just 

borrowed her for one of the three leading réles in "The Greeks Had a Word for It."" Here she is 

posing to the moods of the mask. The mask being one of wild abandon and modern madness, induces 
the pose of recklessness. All, of course, to make a beautiful photographic study. 
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Just 


ACTORS 
HOME 


Photographs by 
Irving Browning 


Above, Mr. Meighan at the entrance of his 
home. Left, Mr. and Mrs. Meighan at the 
sundial of their garden. The estate has beauty 
and picturesqueness. Who could wish for more? 


At the right, Mr. Meighan looks over Long Island 
Sound from a rise on his estate. The pier and boat- 
house constitute part of the Meighan waterfront. 
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No wonder Thomas Meighan 
rushes home from Hollywood 
between pictures. He has 
a lovely residence at Great 
Neck, Long Island, overlook- 
ing Long Island Sound. 
Above, the front entrance, 
with the Meighan flag flying 
in the distance. 


Mrs. Thomas Meighan is 
Frances Ring, at one time 
well known on the speaking 
stage. A sister of the fa- 
mous Blanche Ring, Miss 
Ring played leading réles in 
many Broadway productions, 
including George Ade's "The 
College Widow." Mr. 
Meighan was her leading 
man. That's how they met. 
At the left, Mr. and Mrs. 
Meighan in the garden of 
their Great Neck home. 
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Sylvia Sidney, as she appeared at the age of fifteen 

playing the leading réle in “Prunella,” presented by the 

Theater Guild School. Little Miss Sidney was a success. 
That was six years ago. 


ATURAL as the seven on a pair of dice, laugh- 
ing as an April morning, straightforward 
as a punch on the nose, and so extremely mod- 
ern that I doubt if she ever has owned a petti- 

coat ... and yet if there is one girl in the screen 
colony who deserves the term quaint it is this up- 
and-coming young person known as Sylvia Sidney. 
Native sons get as used to movie people as they 
do to sunshine and realtors. And it’s been quite some 
time since we little kids in the St. Vincent’s School 
used to admire Johnny Harron because on Saturday 
afternoons D. W. Griffith would let him appear in the 
pictures which the Old Master was grinding out at 
the intersection of Sunset and Santa Monica Boule- 
vards. Yet of all the film folk 
I’ve met over that ensuing 
period of years, I’ve never be- 


fore encountered one like 
Sylvia. 
Here is a girl who has 


worked for success like a galley 
slave ...and with it achieved, 
is bored by it. 

Here is a girl who desper- 
ately wants fun, laughter, 
much play ... and who spends 
most of her spare time home, 
knitting. 

Here is a girl with a face 
like a small pale heart and a 
figure to make the pulse start 
up within a mummy... who 
doesn’t like the way she looks. 

Here is a girl with health, 
intelligence, achievements to 
look back upon and a bright 
future to look forward to... 
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The 
STRANGE 


CASE 


Syivic 
SIDNEY 


BY CHARLES GRAYSON 


who is one of the unhappiest and loneliest of people. 

I often wonder at the bitterness which Sylvia must 
maintain behind her mask of easy laughter, that 
gaiety which is her most charming weapon. She has 
battled so indomitably to win to the top of the theatri- 
cal heap, how sickening for her to discover that she 
has worked for years to attain something which is | 
not so important as she thought it. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ I heard her tell an executive 
who was speaking of her future. “It’s not important 
—so it doesn’t matter.” = 


HE wants—what? Something, surely, outside the 
victories of the grease-painted world. For Sylvia is 
no longer the chubby, hopeful child of twelve who 
made her debut in a series of recitals in the Little 
Theatre in New York. And she has, too, developed 
past the girl who at fifteen was given the lead in the 
graduation play of the Theater Guild School, “Pru- 
nella,” under the direction of the celebrated Winthrop 
Ames. 
“Prunella” was six years ago, but in it she gave 
(in addition to the demonstra- 
tion of a genuine talent) a most 
revealing exhibition of the 
spirit without which mere tal- 
ent in the theater is as nothing. 
With the show a hit, the Guild 
decided to send it on tour un- 
der the guidance of Winnifred 
Lennihan. One night some of 
Sylvia’s friends came down 
from New York for a party in 
token of her continued scor- 
ing, and the little actress did 
not arrive back to the hotel un- 


Sylvia Sidney's mother, Bea- 
trice, at the age of fifteen. 
She was never connected 
with the theater, nor was her 
husband, Sigmund Sidney, a 

New York dental surgeon. 
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She Should Be Happy in 
Her Hollywood Success But 
She is Longing For a Lost 


Childhood 


til an hour later than Miss Lennihan’s idea of a child 
trouper’s bedtime. She was dismissed from the 
company. i 

Came the next morning, and the expected apologies 
on the part of the truant failed to arrive. Instead 
of begging forgiveness, she went on packing her trunk. 
Marguerite Churchill, who also was a member of the 
troupe, told me that soon there was an elegant uproar. 
But through it all Sylvia held fast. She was through 
with art groups for keeps. She was going back to 
New York and look for a job on Broadway. And she 
went. 


YLVIA still has this uncurbed spirit. During the 

making of “An American Tragedy,” Josef von 
Sternberg goaded her unmercifully with jibes of the 
““So-you’re-a-New York-actress, eh?” type until she was 
nearly frantic with anger and nervousness. When the 
big bang eventually took place, however, she did not 
let it go with a mere walking off the set. She returned 
and played the best scene in the picture, as the director 
doubtless was hoping that she would. 

The year that Sylvia tried to find work after leaving 
“Prunella” put an edge on her ambition. She was so 
absorbed in proving that she could make good with a 
first-rate company that she did not notice that she was 
missing the activities nor- 
mal to a youngster of her 
age. She was not old 
enough, then, to appreciate 
that a child can be a child 
but once, while there is a 
whole lifetime for careers. 

During this trying year 
she even went so far (and 
of this few of even her 
closest friends know) as to 
enroll as an extra in the old 
First National Studios in 
Long Island, where’ Ben 
Lyon was being featured. 
Her eagerness and childish 
delight in their work gave 
the movie men a laugh... . 
But still she met the fa- 
miliar greeting: “Go home 
and grow up.” 

Her parents were of the 
same opinion. Sylvia’s 
father is Sigmund Sidney, 
a dental surgeon in New 
York, and like his pretty 
wife, never before had been 
remotely connected with the 
theater. It was strange to 
have a child like this in the 
family, one who would not ac- 
cept the normal opportuni- 


This plump little girl is Sylvia 
Sidney at the age of ten. 
Sylvia was showing her first 
theatrical tendencies, being 
given to reciting. 
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Sylvia Sidney as she is today, a Hollywood success, hay- 

ing played the leading réle in a number of important 

productions, including "An American Tragedy" and 
"Street Scene.” 


ties they were willing and able to provide for her. But 
they were sagacious people; 
they let the child live her 
life as she thought best. 
Then Sylvia’s ambition 
and faith in herself were 
given sinews when suddenly 
she landed in the cast of 
“The Challenge of Youth.” 
During the show’s try-out in 
Washington she tore a liga- 
ment in her side and was 
ordered immediately to bed. 
But with her first job at 
stake, she refused to give in, 
and played on trussed up in 
adhesive tape until she re- 
sembled a sausage. 


NDICATIVE of her cour- 
age though this engage- 
ment unquestionably was, it 
also demonstrated another 
facet of her nature—the 
reason why after four years 
of being the highest paid 
ingenue on the New York 
stage, she is financially just 
where she started. Her sal- 
ary for “The Challenge” was 
$150 a week. Immediately 
she got the job, she went out 
and bought a $300 fur coat. 
The play ran for two weeks. 
But it brought her to the 
attention of the managers, 
and subsequently she was 
engaged for “Crime”—along 
with Chester Morris, James 
Rennie, Kent Douglass, Kay 
Johnson, Kay Francis, and 
(Please turn to page 112) 
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It's as green as Erin, but the plaid is 
thoroughly Scotch in this generously 
proportioned coat shown above, 
chosen by Miss Marsh when she went 
shopping at Saks—5th Avenue. Notice 
the diagonal arrangement of the plaid 
above the waistline and the big, cozy 
beaver collar. 


With her mind made up to buy a new 
suit at Saks—5th Avenue, Miss Marsh 
chose instead a dress that looks like a 
suit. It is of brown and beige tweed 
with leather belt, and the brown felt 
hat from Marcelle-Roze has a metal 
clasp. I+ is shown at the right. 
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Marian Marsh 

Does Her Shopping 

Along Park and 
Fifth Avenues 


Especially Photographed 
in New York by 
Elmer Fryer 


Stopping at Marguery's for lunch 
Marian Marsh wears a diagonal 
tweed sports coat from Saks—5th 
Avenue, made with a rich silver fox 
collar that folds twice around the 
neck in the Schiaparelli manner. The 
black felt hat with white pompon is 
from Marie Belair. 


Marian Marsh chose the brown Leda 
cloth coat from Saks—5th Avenue 
(shown at the left) suitable for 
motoring or street wear. You might 
know it was-a Vionnet model from 
the simple surplice effect of the mar- 
ten collar and the straight sleeves. 
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Simplicity Marks the 

Young Girls’ Smart 

Party Frocks for the 
Holiday Season 


Photographs by 
Elmer Fryer 


Above is Marian Marsh's choice of a lovely 
evening gown. It's of white satin with rhine- 
stones on narrow shoulder straps and belt, and 
it comes from Milgrim. The vertical seaming of 
the skirt is in keeping with the classic simplicity 
of the dress. 


A dress designed by Sally Milgrim that Marian 
Marsh couldn't resist is at the right. It's made 
of white net with narrow shoulder straps and 
pastel appliqué flowers on the belt and skirt. 
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She wanted an evening dress that 
would be appropriate for Christ- 
mas holiday festivities, so Marian 
Marsh chose the Hickson model 
(above) combining ruby red silk 
and wool lace, with a ruby and 
rhinestone buckle to match. Red 
satin slippers complete the picture. 
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Blond beauty is never more brilliant 
than when set off by black velvet, and 
Miss Marsh chose the model shown below 
at Milgrim's, because of its smart sim- 
plicity, with the only trimming a jeweled 
shoulder strap and clasp. 


The Manager of an 
Atlantic City Refresh- 
ment Stand Fired Mae 
Clarke and She 


Promptly set out to 
Become an Actress 


ILL the eagle-eyed man- 
ager who fired a hot dog 
and root beer saleslady for 


sitting on a table in a 
booth at Atlantic City, back in 
1925, please stand up? 

Mister, here’s news for you. You 
made an actress of Mae Clarke. 
You know, the Mae Clarke of 
“Waterloo Bridge,’ “The Front 
Page,” etc. She says so herself. 

All dressed up in a blue and 
white Lido shirt, dark blue sailor 
trousers and a blue beret, the 
brown-eyed, 114-pound, five-foot, 
three-inch blond Myra of ‘‘Water- 
loo Bridge’’ is telling it all. 

She could teil it in verse, if she 
felt like it. Because, she cannot 
only act, and dance, and sit on dish- 
washing tables, but she can write 
verses. What’s more, she does. 

Here’s a _ sample—it’s called 
“Luck.” 


“Little sister’s teeth are bad, 
There’s no job for poor old Dad. 
Baby brother’s punched a cad, 
Ma’s all shot and her eyes are sad. 
What ho! What luck! Here 

comes big Sis. 
She soon will straighten all of this. 
She’ll think and think, and then 
dismiss 
Our worries; what a gal is Miss. 
Big Sis is proud to help the tree 
From which she sprang, but she 
told me 
‘I wonder how it all would be 
If my life were lived by me.’ ” 


Like it? 

Well, there are at least six per- 
sons in the world who think a lot 
of ‘the poet. Four of them, her 
mother, her father, who was an 
organist in picture theaters until 
the talkies walked in, and her 
brother and sister live with her in 


Mae Clarke was once in the floor 
show of a Broadway night club 
with Barbara Stanwyck. She made 
her first screen hit as the street 
girl in "The Front Page" and she 
has since clinched her hold on 
Hollywood success with her work 
in "Waterloo Bridge.” 
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From HOT DOGS to 
HOLLYWOOD 


By IVAN ST. JOHNS 


Westwood Village, which is between Hollywood and the 
deep blue sea. The two others are Barbara Stanwyck 
and Walda Mansfield. Mae, Barbara and Walda—three 
little maids from the chorus of the floor show of a New 
York night club—have been pals from those days to 


‘these. 


jay Mae Clarke’s case, those days came soon after that 
day when the Atlantic City manager found her es- 
tablishing a new record as a table sitter. 

“Stand up!” said he, and snapped his fingers under 


Mae’s nose. “The customers don’t like to see you girls 
sitting down.” 
“TJ won’t stand up,” an- 


nounced Mae Clarke. “I’ve 
been dishing out hot dogs and 
making and selling red hots for 
the last eight hours, and I’m 
tired. If I can’t sit down, I’ll 
quit. I’m going to be an ac- 
tress, anyway, and I won’t have 
you or any other little runt 
snap their fingers at me.” 

According to Mae Clarke’s 
best recollection, the manager 
then spoke, in part, as follows: 
“You can’t quit. You’re fired. 
And you’ll make one h of 
an actress.” 

Then and there she gave him 
a taste of her quality by put- 
ting on her two dollar hat and 
making a more or less impres- 
sive exit. 

She found it easier to make 
that exit than to make an en- 
trance into any job to which 
money was attached. But she 
was out to prove the manager 
was a bum prophet, and she 
stuck through a dancing school 
and several amateur perform- 
ances at Atlantic City. 

She says: “My dancing in- 
structor’s former partner came 
down from New York and asked 
another girl and me to go into 
a show he was going to try ‘on 
the dog’ at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, take to Philadelphia 
(where I had been born on 
August 16, 1910) and then to 
New York. 

“In New York, at first, the 
breaks were not so good. I was 


Mae Clarke as she appeared in 
Robert Sherwood's story of Lon- 
don in war time, "Waterloo 
Bridge," with Kent Douglass as 
the boy just back from the 
trenches on leave. Miss Clarke 
gave a touching performance. 
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only fifteen, but Barbara Stanwyck took charge of me, 
in a way, and she and Walda and I got dancing jobs 
together at the Everglades Club and later at the Vanity 
Club. And here’s a funny thing: Right now, over a 
basement restaurant where we used to eat some very 
inexpensive meals, there’s a big advertising sign that 
reads, ‘Waterloo Bridge with Mae Clarke.’ 

“Of course, dancing isn’t really acting, and I couldn’t 
be sure my floor-walking friend wasn’t right until I 
got a small part in “The Noose.’ I wasn’t too bad. 


“And I did some more acting in vaudeville with Lew 
I played a lucky girl (Please turn to page 101) 


Brice. 


Photograph by Hal Phyte 


CONCHITA MONTENEGRO 
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The group of hosts and hostesses at the party given in honor of Marion Davies. Top row, left to right: Clarence Brown, 


Robert Z. Leonard, Jack Conway, Irving Thalberg, Adolphe Menjou, King Vidor, Samuel Goldwyn, George Fitzmaurice, 
Herman Mankiewicz, Dr. Harry Martin, John Gilbert and Loyd Pantages. Lower row: Mona Maris, Mrs. Robert Z. 
Leonard, Mrs. Jack Conway, Mrs. King Vidor (Eleanor Boardman), Mrs. Samuel Goldwyn, Miss Davies, Louella Parsons, 
Mrs. George Fitzmaurice, Mrs. Herman Mankiewicz, Mrs. Adolphe Menjou, Aileen Pringle and Hedda Hopper. 


HOW HOLLYWOOD 


BY 
EVELYN GRAY 


OLLYWOOD’S Fall and 

Winter social season was 

ushered in at the Ambas- 

sador Hotel in a most auspi- 
cious and appropriate manner, 
when the social leaders of the film 
colony gathered to welcome Marion 
Davies’ homecoming at one of the 
most scintillating dinner-dances 
_ever staged in Los Angeles. 

After a summer in Europe Miss 
Davies returned to Los Angeles to 
be greeted in a manner that regis- 
tered the heartfelt admiration of 
her friends and admirers in the 
motion picture capital. Among 
. those who accompanied her on this 
trip, were Mr. and Mrs. Jack Mul- 
hall, Lenore Bushman, Eddie Kane 
and Mr. and Mrs. Townsend 
Netcher (Constance Talmadge). 

The foyer of the hotel was 
roped off to hold back the crowds 
in evening dress and street wear 
who gathered for a glimpse of 
Hollywood’s brilliant star and the 


Guests at the Marion Davies 
party were Constance Bennett 
and the Marquis de la Falaise. 
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ENTERTAINS 


air became filled with wild cheers 
and applause as Miss Davies and 
her party entered. There a most 
delightful surprise awaited her and 
the guests, in the form of decora- 
tions depicting the days of ‘“‘Forty- 
Nine” in California. 

Hung on the walls were pictures 
of old-time characters, Indian rugs 
and other relics of the glorious days 
of the Golden State. Added to this 
was a lifé-size horse, a typical old 
California water pump and an 
ancient player piano to give the 
proper atmosphere in rendering 
that old California spirit. 


FROM this unique and picturesque 
reception the guests were called 
to a dinner in a room of strict 
modernity. Cynosure of all eyes 
was Miss Davies in a white satin 
gown of simplicity that accentu- 
ated her blond beauty. Her en- 
trance costume was the white satin 
gown chicly set off by ared velvet 
jacket trimmed with ermine. 

Nut brown shoulders tanned by a 
summer at Malibu were clothed by 
furs as the most beautiful women 
of Hollywood assembled to welcome 
Holly- (Please turn to page 72) 
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Photograph by Irving Lippman 


In this corner the winnah! Yes, it's Dorothy Mackaill and you will agree that she's a knockout. Miss 
Mackaill is in gym attire and she keeps in trim by punching the bag. Hollywood please take note. 
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LEILA HYAMS 
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Photograph by Bezt Longworth 


PEGGY SHANNON 


Miss Shannon will co-star next with Richard Arlen in a football story, “Touchdown.” Miss Shannon 
plays the belle of the campus. 
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Sessue 
HAYAKAWA 


Returns 


The Japanese Actor Comes Back 
to Hollywood After Ten Years 


By PETER ANDERSON 


HEY were crowded around a baccarat table in the 

casino at Monte Carlo. The idlers, the tourists, 

the smart, seductive women of the middle world 

and the bloodless gamblers, drawn and held there, 
fascinated by the magnet of play for tremendous stakes. 
This was a battle where no quarter was begged or 
granted. The antagonists were the pasty banker of the 
Greek Syndicate, gleaming with jewels and perspiration, 
and a cool, soberly clad Oriental. 

Ninety thousand dollars lay on the table. 

It was to be won or lost by the turn of a card. 

“Banco,” said the Oriental in a low, even voice. But 
so great was the silence—the tense, nervous quiet— 
that every one of the breathless crowd heard him. 

The card was turned. The crowd relaxed, shifting 
and sighing in its relief from the tension. Those of the 
crowd who could not see the play could only know who 
had won and who had lost ninety thousand dollars by 
studying the faces of the players. They saw the 
Oriental turn away from the table, as cool and calm as 
he had been throughout the game—only now he smiled. 

“He’s smiling,” said a woman. “Hayakawa has won 
ninety thousand dollars!” 


elon watched him walk slowly across the main room 
of the casino, smiling to his acquaintances and the 
attendants who knew him and they envied him, for only 
a man who has won better than the salary of a President 
for a year could smile like that. 

As a matter of fact, in that moment, Sessue Haya- 
kawa was the complete embodiment of the Japanese 
philosophy which concerns itself with the manner in 
which the sons of Nippon accept crushing defeat. 

Hayakawa had lost ninety thousand dollars. 

When the news of Hayakawa’s sensational loss was 
flashed over the cables, his legion of admirers in this 
country suddenly realized how long he had been off the 
screen, since the days when he was a star of the silent 
films. The career of the young Japanese student at the 
University of Chicago had been replete with such old- 
time successes as ‘‘The Cheat,” “The Jaguar’s Claws,’ 
and “‘Kach to His Own Kind.” They remembered his 
fine portrayals of not only Japanese roles, but of 
Hawaiian, Hindu, Spanish, Chinese, Mexican and Indian 
characters as well. All these successes were of a star- 
dom that suddenly terminated about ten years ago. 

Now Hayakawa is back in Hollywood for a whirl in 
the talking pictures, but the intervening years have, 
according to him, been the most interesting of all, for, 
among other things, he has practically revolutionized 
the theater in Japan. 
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The late Tom Ince found Sessue Hayakawa acting with 

a small Japanese company in Los Angeles. He hired him 

—and made him a star. Hayakawa went on to unusual 

success and, in 1922, deserted Hollywood. He has played 
on the stage all over the world, including Japan. 


HEN the Japanese actor left Hollywood in 1922, 

he returned to Japan for the first time since Tom 
Ince discovered him in 1913 and pointed him toward 
stardom. It was good to be back among his friends and 
his family, but it was enervating and irritating to a 
man of his up-and-doing type. A cablegram from Lee 
Shubert brought Hayakawa half way round the world, 
to appear in a play in New York, “The Tiger Lily.” It 
was apparent that Hayakawa was as much at home on 
the stage as before the cameras and “The Tiger Lily” 
was successful to the extent of a full season in 
Manhattan. 

The next three years were spent in England and on 
the Continent—and what a busy three years they were! 
After he had starred in a French-made film, “Battle,” 
Hayakawa appeared on the stage in France and demon- 
strated his amazing ability by speaking his lines in 
French. 

Then came a period of activity in England. A com- 
mand performance before the King and Queen of 
England was arranged and for this single occasion the 
late William Archer, author of “The Green Goddess,” 
wrote a one-act play entitled “Samurai.” The per- 
formance, at the Coliseum Theater in London, met with 
such acclaim that Hayakawa continued with the Archer 
playlet for five weeks in London and then toured the 
provinces. 

The picture producers would not let him alone, how- 
ever, and a few months later saw him in his grease 
paint again, making two pictures, “The Great Prince 
Chan,” and “The Story of Su,’ which were for the 
English market. 

“After that,”’ Hayakawa told me, “I returned to Paris 
and I do not know how long I would have remained 
there if I had not chanced to meet Mr. Lee Shubert, 
who was returning from Vienna.” 

Shubert had seen and bought a Viennese success called 
“The Love City.” He took the (Please turn to page 84) 
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~ MIRTH CONTROL 


BY STEWART ROBERTSON 


PLUME of water swirling into the air like the 
graceful curve of a Spanish dancer’s cloak, every 
sequin shimmering with a jeweled iridescence, 
is a sight that bewilders the onlooker with its 

beauty. So say our friends the artists. But when the 
air happens to be scented with California eucalyptus, 
when the onlookers could never be bewildered except 
by a few kind words, when the waterspout has been 
caused by the loud and emphatic smack of the broad 
beamed Mr. Rusty Debree tumbling off a diving board, 
then, according to the best minds of Cinemagical Pic- 
tures, it is a comedy wow. 

Furthermore, when the gangling Mr. Highpockets 
Mull rushes forward to extricate his partner, and, after 
considerable fruitless tugging, is himself yanked be- 
neath the waves, the scene becomes an event that will 
send audiences into a state of joyful delirium. Despite 
the fact that this particular bit of horseplay was re- 
sponsible for Old King Cole’s merriments, it still is 
funny so long as it happens to the other fellow, and the 
two comedians came gulping to the surface to find the 
mob of extras grinning approval. Not so the director. 

“Once more, please,” said that gentleman firmly. 
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“Once more!” protested Mr. Debree, splattering water 
in all directions. ‘“‘D’you take me for a St. Bernard 
or something just because I’ve got big brown eyes?” 

“No,” said the director, “your collar’s got a stud 
instead of a buckle. What I want is more enthusiasm. 
Both of you are going through this sequence as though 
you knew what was coming—as though it were work! 
Well, I want that delightful unawareness that is the 
soul of true comedy, so give it to me.” 


ss ON’T argue with him,” Mr. Mull advised his friend. 

“The seventh time is lucky, anyhow, so let’s try 
it again. Once these master minds get an idea in their 
heads, there it sticks, Rusty, even though it’s only that 
they’d better not go home too early on account of hay- 
ing had a row with the wife at breakfast.” 

The director reddened, for Mr. Mull was shooting 
close to the target. “What’s your hurry?” he sneered. 
“What have you two irresponsible bums got waiting for 
you? A couple of shacks that never echoed to the sil- 
very tones of a woman’s voice unless it came over the 
radio! On your toes this time, without another squawk, 
or we’ll do it with flashlights.” 
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It was the big scene of 
the comedy, "Say It 
Ain't, Hugh." The come- 
diansand Eloise boarded 
a taxi and dashed down 
the muddy French street. 
They whirled through 
puddles—when suddenly 
the taxi and its occu- 
pants disappeared. 
Little Miss Scarlett 
gamely endured the sub- 
mersion but, as she felt 
the water rush up her 
nose, panic seized her 
and she turned to the 
shadowy form at her 
left, which happened to 
be that of Mr. Mull. Two 
fervent arms anchored 
around his neck, while 
Mr. Debree felt a chok- 
ing sensation as he 
watched them. "I'm so 
sorry, gasped Eloise. 
“Honestly, I never 
thought it would be so 
terribly scary.” 


Drawing by 
Ray Van Buren 


What Happened When Love Came to the Hollywood 
Slapstick Comedy Team of Mull and Debree 


The comedians trotted meekly to the dressing tent, 
changed into fresh white flannels, and ten minutes later 
were wallowing to the entire satisfaction of the director. 
Compliments were bandied recklessly, the society-type 
extras started a mad rush for the Cinemagical buses, 
and as Rusty and Highpockets climbed wearily into a 
studio limousine the former glanced uneasily at his 
partner. 

“T never thought I’d see the day when we’d be hard 
to handle,” he complained as they rolled townward 
through the Hollywood foothills, “but the way things 
have been going these last two pictures makes me sus- 
picious we’re becoming geniuses. Retake, retake, until 
I re like I was a tabloid’s favorite criminal of the 
week.”’ 

“Tt’s tough,” sympathized Mr. Mull, “but this direc- 
tor must know his angles. Why, they say he made the 
only war picture on record where nobody saluted with 
his hat off, so that makes him a man apart.” 

“Maybe, but did you hear him pull that one about us 
having nothing to go home to? Can you imagine that? 
Highpockets—how’s she going, anyway?” 

“Swell,” said his partner, brightening. ‘After all, 
his opinions can’t be so hot, him and his woman’s sil- 
very tones. Huh, I’d as soon listen to the tin 
whistle on a peanut stand! Yeah, Rusty, she’s going 
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swell, and I’ll give her the final polish this evening.” 

“Same here,” gloated Mr. Debree, then his face 
clouded. ‘But the director told me that Tortle wants 
to see us before we leave the studio. That’s going to 
make us late.” 

Both gentlemen stared woodenly ahead, bouncing 
self-consciously on the velvet cushions as though not 
quite accustomed to riding in such luxury, and such, 
indeed, was their case. Mr. Debree, having pursued 
the career of a bookbinder without ever having caught 
up with it, according to his employers, had been cast 
adrift from job after job until, like so much human flot- 
sam, he found himself on the shores of Hollywood. 
There he had stumbled upon Mr. Mull, a metal worker, 
and a terrible one, who was a free lance because his am- 
bition to imitate the foreman was so highly developed 
that he did nothing but stand around and watch other 
people work. 

The rebuffs of fortune had failed to sour either of 
these simple souls; each wore a slightly vacant grin 
and an expression of kewpielike wistfulness that had 
endeared them to the public ever since they had slid 
off an elephant into a barrel of tar. Groping through 
the murky atmosphere of bits and two reelers, they 
had finally emerged as box office assets, and now, like 
so many other dreamers who had been sidetracked to 
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fame, they were making hobbies of the very professions 
at which the world had denied them a living. Rusty’s 
spare time was devoted to binding books with expensive, 
if inaccurate zeal, while Highpockets’ cellar was fitted 
up with a bristling collection of tools for fashioning 
metal into the sort of presents that are only displayed 
when the donor calls. 

Neither of them had gone Hollywood, neither had 
any illusions as to the luck that had shunted them into 
twelve hundred a week, and when they reached the 
studios they washed up docilely before parading to that 
wizard of efficiency, Sixth Vice-President Absalom 
Tortle. 


“DOYS,” said Mr. Tortle as he greeted them with an 
outstretched cigar box, “I just wanted to tell you 
that you’re a credit to the organization, that you’ve 
made the funniest high grade, low cost, full length 
comedies ever produced, and that I’m proud of you.” 
After which Mr. Tortle eyed them furtively to see if 
they were in the proper 
humor before he 
sprung the trap. 

“Certainly is grand 
of you to say that—” 
commenced Highpock- 
ets. 

“But,” interposed the 
cagy Absalom, “we all 
droop at times, even the 
best of us. Only last 
week I was sued for 
breach of promise, the 
first time in twenty 
years I’ve been unable 
to ease out at the 
proper moment, and it unnerved me. So don’t feel hurt, 
boys, when I tell you that your present work shows 
signs of creeping paralysis.” 

“It’s the situations,”’ said Mr. Debree sadly. “We’ve 
done ’em over and over in all sorts of different sur- 
roundings, but it seems that there are only seven ways 
of being funny, and getting hurt is six and seven- 
eighths of them.” 

‘Don’t sit there insulting the Goddess of Humor,” 
snapped Mr. Tortle. “I won’t stand for it. Those situ- 
ations are actorproof and surefire, and they'll be as good 
as new when you skivvies are muttering in your beards. 
You can’t give the Goddess a jab in the ribs and tell her 
to move over, as if she was your wife or something. No, 
boys, you'll have to keep on getting bruised, but just 
the same I’ve got relief for you.” 

Messrs. Mull and Debree did their best to resemble 
hungry goldfish. ‘‘What is it?” they chorused. 

“Woman,” said Absalom, who had suffered his first 

attack of calf love in a 1904 burlesque show, “lovely 
woman. The cause, boys, of all man’s troubles, and 
likewise the cure for ’*em. Most remarkable creatures 
and I never could see why some people prefer to collect 
stamps.” 
- “But aren’t our backgrounds always filled up with all 
sorts of dames?” said Highpockets wonderingly. “Some 
of whom get famous later, and forget they ever worked 
with us? Woman—I wouldn’t bid fifty cents for the 
adhesive tape privilege at the Follies!” 

“Y’'m off the ladies, too,’ announced Mr. Debree. 
“Hollywood ones, anyhow. They’re all looking for a 
soft spot, and as comics never need to bother about 
losing their looks, they figure we can work forever— 
and for them. Who is this gal you’re relieving us 
with?” 

“Hloise Scarlett,” said Mr. Tortle, wafting a kiss to 
the ceiling. “I’ve bought off her contract from Fascina- 
tion Films because they can’t work up any sympathy 
over her, so she’ll click with you birds. She’ll be 
featured, with small billing, of course, but I’m asking 
you to sive her a break, and I’ll bet you notice an 
improvement in your pictures, because nobody can get 
along without ladies’ aid. Nobody.” 

“Fair enough,” agreed Highpockets. “If it’s a matter 
of business, we won’t scorn a woman’s help in the studio. 
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Highpockets Mull was an ex-metalworker. 
Rusty Debree had been a bookbinder. Losing 
their jobs, they had drifted to Hollywood. _ it.” 
There fate smiled on them—and made them 
a high-paid comedy team. 

All went well with the boys until the pro- 
ducers decided to pep up their comedies with 
the addition of beautiful Eloise Scarlett. 


We don’t think we’re so wonderful, Mr. Tortle, but 
somebody had better wise her up that—” and Mr. Mull 
went into a description of why bachelors place such a 
high premium on their honor. 


Tue offices away another vice-president was fin- 
ishing an interview with a vibrant young woman 
whom nature had furnished with the devastating 
equipment of chestnut hair and large, jet black eyes. 
A snugly fitting yellow sports dress slashed with white 
gave the impression that, like a sailboat, she would 
look even better in a breeze, and her complexion was 
the tea rose variety that is bestowed by the golden 
lacquer of the sun. 

“So all you have to do,” ended the official, “‘is to lend 
their pictures a sparkle that’s badly needed, and don’t 
forget to keep them in good humor. They’re good, sub- 
stantial citizens, and I imagine they’d be a lot happier 
in some friendly little town than in this jungle, but 
don’t let them put the chill on you. Pretend to be 
interested in their side- 
lines, and if you turn 
out to be the life pre- 
server we hope, you’ll 
find we'll appreciate 


“T’m thrilled to 
death,” laughed the 
girl in a clear, outdoor- 
ish alto. “They look 
like nice men to me— 
when do I meet them?” 

“Right now. They’re 
up in the hall in Tor- 
tle’s office, so we might 
as well run in.” 

In the hall Mr. Debree was burbling to his partner. 

“We'll be like brothers to her,” he decided. ‘Help 
her along and give her a good share of closeups, but 
she’ll have to understand that we’re hermits, and like 
it. Be firm, see?” 

His partner nodded as a knock came on the door, and 
Mr. Tortle steamed forward to make the introductions. 
The comedians stared interestedly at the cheerful, not- 
too-beautiful little face that smiled up at them, and 
then Miss Scarlett broke the silence. 

“Tm so delighted,” she crooned, shifting her purse 
and a novel that she was carrying to the crook of one 
arm as she shook hands, “and I’m proud to be chosen 
to work with you.” The novel suddenly skidded and fell 
to the floor where the cover dangled loose. “Oh, isn’t 
that..a shame!” she pouted, gazing deeper into Mr. 
Debree’s shallow eyes. ‘Look, it’s all spoiled now, but 
I—I guess they didn’t know how to bind it properly.” 

And that was the way it began. 


“You poor simpleton,” said Mr. Mull that evening, 
“what did you mean by driving her home in your 
car and making me go along, too?” 

“T didn’t go in, did I?” asked Rusty, scratching his 
pumpkin-shaped head. “The idea came to me all of a 
sudden, somehow, and I wanted to make her feel at 
home. After all, she’s only a child.” 

“And you’re a Boy Scout, I suppose, doing all the 
good turns. Be careful you don’t get dizzy.” 

“You’re just peeved because I was polite enough to 
help her out of the car,” said Mr. Debree, smirking at 
the memory. ‘Not that she needs any assistance, with 
that figure. If you put a few curves like that into those 
cockeyed statuettes you make they’d look more like 
human beings.” 

Highpockets reddened. “Just what I came over 
about,” he blurted. “I put the finishing touches on 
Diana tonight, but she doesn’t look so good any more. 
Er—, don’t you think it would be sort of gallant to ask 
Miss Scarlett to pose for me—at the studio, of course— 
and then present her with the result? The personal 
touch, as it were.” 

“Maybe” said Rusty, pondering this unheard of 
brashness. ‘“I—TI was considering finding out what her 
favorite book was, and (Please turn to page 115) 
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Congratulations, Mr. and Mrs. Lew Ayres! Lew and Lola Lane eloped to Las Vegas, Nevada, and were married on 
September I5th. The honeymooners departed after the ceremony for a ranch in Jackson Hole County, Wyoming. 
No, Mrs. Ayres will not leave the screen. You may even see her opposite her popular husband in a forthcoming film. 
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HERB SAILS AWAY 


Actors are appearing in the stories of their own lives. 
lvan Lebedeff, the Russian, is starring in his own life yarn, 
swooningly titled "Kisses by Command." 


Aboard the S.S. De Grasse: 
WAS counting on a rough sea to give me an 
excuse for laying off this month, but it has been 
smooth as a swimming pool all the way and I know 
my editor well enough to know he is watching the 
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BY HERB HOWE 


weather reports (nobody trusts anybody in this movie 
bizness, it’s awful), so there’s nothing to do but make 
the worst of it. Anyone will agree with me—or will 
before I get through—that it’s unreasonable to expect 
a boulevardier to booleyvard on the briny; I didn’t hire 
out as a Miracle Man. Perhaps my editor has the idea 
that because this is a French boat it necessarily has 
boulevards. Well, it does have a terrasse with little 
tables, around which the garcons flit with jewel-bright 
liqueurs. They are no help to me, nor is that big 
blonde over there with the distracting resemblance to 
Marjorie Rambeau. Once on the S. S. Arabic I saw 
HK. Phillips Oppenheim dashing off a novel with one hand 
and cocktails with the other; but I’m no sleight-of- 
hand artist, I’m a two-handed one. I mean of course 
that I use a typewriter. So you'll have to pardon the 
pauses... . 


Hollywood Goes Nomad: One reason I left Hollywood 
is that everyone out there seems to be going nomad. 
At the rate the cameravans are departing I shouldn’t 
be surprised if the town would soon be reclaimed by the 
coyotes and cacti (more probably by the loan wolves, 
tea hee!). Doug Fairbanks is going in for travelogues. 
Mary Pickford says she will make “Mme. Butterfly” in 
Japan with a Japanese star (who, on removing her 
wig, will doubtless prove to be none other than our 
own little Mary). Ernest Schoedesack is doing “The 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer” in India. Howard Hughes 
will make Oriental pictures in Shanghai with the 
celestial star, Butterfly Wu. lEHisenstein, the Russian 
director, has been transferring Mexican life to cellu- 
loid. . . . And Jeanette MacDonald is Love Parading 
in France, which should give you some clue to my 
destination. So not to be left behind I flung on the old 


Herb Howe wrote this 
month's Boulevardier 
chat from a table on 
a terrasse of the S. S. 
Ce: De Grasse, while gar- 
cons flitted about with 
jewel - bright liqueurs. 
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The Boulevardier 
Departs to Study 
Movie Conditions 
on the Riviera 


burnoose Rex Ingram gave me in Tunis 
and am off to do a travelogue for NEW 
Movig. (Ed. Note: Our Ingagi will 
use no double.) 


Our National Thirst: Commenting on 
the crave for travel pictures, our friend 
Grace Kingsley—or La Fiesta as she’s 
known in partyville—muses to herself: 
“JT wonder whether all these pictures 
with foreign backgrounds will give the 
fans a taste for travel or whether said 
pictures will not tend further to stan- 
dardize the world . . . with the fans 
remarking: ‘Oh, I don’t want to go 
there, I know exactly how it looks.’ ” 

Taking you aside, Gracie, I’m ask- 
ing, “Are you fully satisfied in seeing 
the Havana bars in the newsreels or do 
you not feel a suppressed desire to 
taste for yourself?” 

Travel is our national thirst. Even 
teetotaling Mayor Porter of Hollywood 
could not resist the lure of wicked 
wine-tippling France. How much more 
difficult, then, for the rest of us who 
respond with a will to every toast, 
be it to a hard-times president or a 
good-time queen. 


Epic Foreword: [I think the hardest 
thing for most people to bear in this depression is hav- 
ing to stay at home. It’s pretty desolating to feel 
you’re a virtual prisoner in your own home and have 
te sit amidst the installment-period furniture the whole 
year through just because the bankers have gotten so 
panicky they won’t let you slap on another mortgage 
for your usual trip abroad. For all those so confined 
these travelogues are a vicarious dole. We should all 
contribute as much as we can to these shut-ins even 
if it is no more than a postcard from some foreign 
place with the cheering message, ‘“‘Wish you were here.” 

Even before I got my hands on my War Veterans’ 
Loan I had made up my mind to spend it in Germany. 

_Thus it cannot be said of me, as it is of other veterans, 
that I’m wasting the money foolishly in paying up 
debts or buying a used car. I cannot understand such 
irresponsibility. In times like these each man should 
do his bit, and we all know we should help Germany 
pay her debts to our bankers before selfishly thinking 
about our own. 

(1 don’t know what inspired this epic foreword to my 
travelogue unless it was the example of the big bicnde 
over there who is doing all in her capacity to help 
Germany, being now on her fifth schooner of Pilsener.) 


Ambassador To Queen Alice: In addition to bringing 
joy to shut-ins I have another purpose in going abroad. 
For some time now I have been receiving letters urging 
me on to this mission. Following is one of them: 

“Having succeeded in restoring the temperamental 
Pola Negri to our midst,’’ writes the flattering Rita 
Reussiem of New York, “could you not make another 
journey to Europe (you appear to like it over there) 
and induce Alice Terry and her director-husband, Rex 
Ingram, to return to our 
shores? Do you not think 
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Newspaper writers have expressed fear that the vogue of travel pictures 
will kill all longing for real travel. 
satisfied in seeing the Havana bars in the newsreels or do you feel a sur- 


But Mr. Howe asks: Are you fully 


pressed desire to taste for yourself? 


that of all the foreign spies the most delectable, the 
most beautiful and the most sincere in acting was 
Alice Terry in ‘Mare Nostrum’? I know you are most 
loyal to the old-timers and I have a great deal of confi- 
dence in your ambassadorial diplomacy... .” 

I shall most certainly use all my diplomatic wiles 
upon Queen Alice. Oh for the eloquence of Clark Gable! 

. . but I shall do my best. I shall even ask Rex 
to come along if that will help. 


Retiring Stars: Few stars have ever retired intention- 
ally and fewer still permanently. I just read that 
J. Warren Kerrigan, Fritzi Brunette, Snub Pollard and 
Fatty Arbuckle are on the road back. Clara Kimball 
Young seems to have made the grade already. But I 
have my doubts about Alice Terry. Alice was never 
what you’d cal! exactly ambitious. Acting for her was 
a martyrdom of the flesh. She was always having a 
diet. Nearly all stars have to, but, whereas others 
make willing sacrifice to Art, Alice regarded the 
screen as an old Shylock eternally exacting pounds 
of flesh. In Tunis she used to go to bed in the hope 
of restraining appetite, but visitors to the bedside in- 
variably noted a suspicious scattering of soup plates. 
Alice always explained that she’d been feeding Snook- 
ums, her spitz, which she kept with her for company. 
Oddly it was Snookums who seemed to lose weight in 
these confinements and not Alice. When Rex dispatched 
part of the company to Paris while he remained in 
Tunis to finish a few scenes, he made me take oath 
I would keep Alice from eating. As she had scenes 
yet to do in the Paris studio. Alice, however, has 
a vow-breaking appeal. On the train from Marseilles 
to Paris we visited the diner six times before two 
o’clock. Since then Alice has 

(Please turn to page 106) 
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Behind the Screen 


DRAMAS 


HOW AN EXTRA GIRL LEARNED 
ABOUT LOVE FROM A MOVIE IDOL 


AS TOLD TO VIRGINIA MAXWELL 
Illustrations by Stagg, Los Angeles 


OLLYWOOD can be awfully cruel to those who 
fail. And Hollywood can be so indulgent with 
her gifts that life there becomes a constant 
shuffling of hope and despair. 

I am one of the extra girls of Hollywood. I’ve had 
my share of breaks, both good and bad, and I’ve learned 
a lot about life since the memorable day I arrived in 
the little town of glitter and grief. : 

Sometimes, when life looks dull for other girls I’ve 
since met around studios, I try to cheer them up with 
the story of my grand adventure in the movies: a story 
which certainly proves how foolish we are to give up 
anything too easily, never realizing what may be around 
the corner for us. 

The day my memorable experience began was the 
day I was pretty broke—hadn’t worked in weeks—and 
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I was wondering where I could raise my fare home, 
having given up hope of ever getting a dancing part 
again now that musical talkies were out. I stayed on 
only because I didn’t have my fare home and didn’t 
know where I could raise it. Every trinket I’d ever 
possessed had long-since been carefully deposited in 
one of Los Angeles’ Main Street pawnshops, of which 
there are many. - 

I had about a dollar and a half between me and 
starvation one late afternoon when I strolled over to 
Sunset Boulevard to a little counter restaurant I’d 
discovered where a steak dinner could be had for fifty 
cents. I was thrifty enough to think of the next day’s 
gastronomic requirements, having been raised on a 
farm in the middle West. 

While I was trying to get my knife through the thin 
fried steak, my eye wandered along 
the group of other diners and 
lighted, as if by some strange at- 
traction, on the face of a good-look- 
ing chap unmistakably from the 
nearby Fox studio. His face was 
covered with a thin coating of tan 
grease paint and powder, his eye- 
brows carefully penciled and his lips 
outlined with dark rouge. My eye 
wandered from his face to his 
clothes; a rough blue shirt open at 
the throat exposing the very hand- 
some line of his throat and beneath 
there showed two crimson streaks— 
his suspenders. Hatless, his bright 
blond hair was sleeked into a per- 
fect wave as it flowed from his 
forehead. In one flashing impression 
I took in these details and, as our 
eyes met, I think I must have 
smiled faintly. His eyes answered 
mine in a delightful twinkle. 


peo’ G after, when we talked things 

over alone, I asked him how he 
knew I liked blackberry pie so much 
that he sent over a portion to me 
and put it on his own check. He 

> told me, when we could laugh about 
it, that he thought any kind of pie 
might help that day, judging from 
the way I ate my entire dinner with- 
out looking around once. 

When I paid my check and was 
out of the stuffy little place once 
again, I walked slowly along Sunset 
Boulevard under the cool evening 
breeze of the pepper trees. Sud- 
denly, my movie friend from the 


During those days, Phil and | got 

to be good friends. We met in the 

studio cafeteria and ate our plate 

lunch together, each paying our 

--own checks, as is the custom with 
all Hollywood extras. 
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counter was walking beside 
me, smiling the most beau- 
tiful friendly smile I’d seen 
in many months. So I waved 
aside all conventions, chat- 
ted with him gayly and 
asked him where he was 
working. He told me he was 
doing some retakes at Fox 
studio a few blocks away 
and that is how we strolled 
down there. Of course I 
wasn’t permitted past the 
studio gate. I had no busi- 
ness on the lot and people 
without business inside the 
studio are as forbidden as 
fhe fruit of Hden.- Ud 
worked in many pictures at 
Fox in the past and I knew 
every inch of the lot. I felt 
almost a little jealous when 
I said good night to my new 
friend and saw him disap- 
pear into the inner portals 
of those buildings which 
hold so much or so little for 
all within their fold. 

We said good night, but 
not until we had exchanged 
telephone numbers. I told 
him a little about what I 
had done, but I didn’t men- 
tion the fact that I was 
pretty broke. That is bad 
business in Hollywood, let- 
fing people know you are 
broke. Besides, I knew my 
friend was only an extra like 
myself, and why burden him 
with someone else’s hard 
luck? He had no doubt gone 
through lean hours himself. 
_ Slowly, and rather des- ; 
pairingly, I admit, I wended 
my way through the streets 
of Hollywood until I got to 

| the bungalow off Vine Street 
where I had a furnished 
| room. The landlady, a sharp 
woman who sold real estate 
| onthe side, eyed me grudg- 
ingly as I passed her on 
my way through the hall to 
my room that evening. Per- 
haps she saw the look of 
failure on my face and knew 
it was useless to ask me 
again for the week’s room 
: rent now overdue. 
| I flung myself on the side 
of the bed and began to pore 
over the pages of my favor- 
ite movie magazine. Here 
| were the enchanting stories 
of stars, stories that were 
| read all over the world with 
" pleasant thrills. And here 
was I, living right in the 
midst of Hollywood, seeing 
these stars now and then, 


We strolled over to the 
entrance of the Fox Stu- 
| dios. | wasn't permitted 
past the studio gate, of 
course. People without 
business inside the studio 
are as forbidden as the 


fruit of Eden. 
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a new picture? Would |? 


working beside them in the studios—and yet I was not 
happy. Unhappy, I think, because life was passing me 
by, and subconsciously I realized it. Every girl wants 
to marry sometime. Every girl is constantly on the 
lookout for her ideal man. Somehow, in the very 
glamour of this spot of beauty and success, I was alone. 
Men in Hollywood married girls for any one of a num- 
ber of reasons. Love seemed to be the exception to the 
rule. Men stars married for social prestige, for better 
contracts, for money! Even the ambitious youths who 
flooded the golden town with their presence were im- 
bued with the idea of marrying for success. 

I was thinking these things when my landlady called 
raucously through the hall that I was wanted on the 
telephone and that the message was urgent. Quickly 
I dashed out of my room, folding my black Chinese 
kimono about me as I faced the woman who handed 
me the receiver with hope in her eyes. 

It was my newly-found friend, Phillip, calling from 
the Fox studio. Would I like to work this evening 
on extra shots a certain director wanted to accomplish 
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In answer to my landlady's summons, | dashed to the hall telephone, folding my black 
Chinese kimono about me. It was my newly-found friend, Phillip, calling from the Fox 
Studio. Would | like to work this evening, he asked, on extra shots wanted at once in 


at once? Would I! Gosh, 
how I accepted, dashed 
back to my room, got into 
my nicest ensemble cos- 
tume and spent another 
precious dime out of my 
short funds for a bus ride 
down Sunset Boulevard 
to get me to the studio 
quickly. 

“Why, you sweet boy,” 
I said, when Phillip came 
up to me in the casting 
director’s office, “what- 
ever made you think of 
me?” 

“Never mind _ that 
now,” he answered quick- 
ly, “here, take this card 
and beat it right away 
out to stage 23 where an 
assistant director will tell 
you what they want. Ill 
see you later, if you like. 
If not, give me a ring to- 
morrow and let me know 
how you made out.” 

He was gone in a flash; 
as quickly as he had come 
into my life. I went over 
to the designated spot 
and was put to work at 
once. An expert made me 
up, then I was costumed 
in a tawdry frock of 
broken spangles and told 
to sit at one of the tables 
in a night-club_ scene. 
Hundreds of other groups 
sat about chatting when 
the director signaled the 
cue, and lolled about the 
tables in bored fashion 
when the director sig- 
naled them to relax he- 
tween rehearsals. 

The man star, sitting 
aside from everyone else 
during these periods, 
looked at no one. The 
extras stole shy glances 
in his direction, glances 
of admiration and of 
envy. And while I sat 
there studying his hand- 
some face, his savoir 
faire, his exquisite 
clothes, I scarcely won- 
dered that so many 
women had fallen in love 
with this man. His name had been linked more than 
a few times with ladies of wealth and distinction. He 
was rather young, dark, and was well aware that he 
could make any woman’s heart beat in two-part time 
by a mere glance from his deep brown eyes. He was 
indeed very handsome, with the flair of charm which 
is even more deadly a weapon than good looks. 


I NOTICED him several times looking over at the 
table where I sat with three other girls, but never 
dreamed he was looking at me. Not until Fifi, a little 
French vamp nearby, leaned over and winked at me 
slyly. 

“M’sieu wonders if you be like ze uzzer girl who 
was fired so queek—the girl you replaced in such 
hurry.” 

“Why was she fired?” I asked. 

“She get very fresh and personal wiz ze grand one 
over zere. He flirt with her outside the lot and make 
her think she is his sweetheart. Then when she try 
to speak to him here and he pretend he never saw her, 
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"You saw me rehearsing?" | asked, not believing my own eyes as the movie star sat down beside me. 


“Saw you?" he repeated. "My dear little girl, | have watched you constantly since the night | first discovered you 
at the table in the studio." 


she get very angry and say nasty things to him. The 
director fire her queek and they send for some one to 
take her place. You didn’t know zat?” 

I shook my head, studying the handsome star’s 
strong face as I chatted with the other girls about 
the experience of my unfortunate predecessor. In an- 
other moment the red light had flashed on—the light 
which is the signal for absolute silence in the studio 
while the microphone is open to catch sound. 

When we were dismissed, long after midnight, 
Phillip, the nice blond chap who had got me the job, 
was nowhere in sight at the studio gate. We came out 
in little groups and started in all directions. When I 
saw that Phil had probably gone home earlier, I got 
on a bus and made my weary way once again to my 
room. There would be about three more days’ work 
for us on this picture we had been told. It meant 
that I would have $21 in my. envelope, money with 
which to pay my room rent and give me a week’s food 
until another job came along, since I was one of the $7 
a day extras. 

During those three days Phil and I got to be good 
friends. I met him in the studio cafeteria next day 
and we ate our plate lunch together, each paying our 
own checks as we went out. That is the sporty thing 
to do among extras who all earn about the same 
amount. 

We got away from the studio earlier than expected 
the last evening and took a long ride down to Santa 
Monica in Phil’s battered Ford—down where the sky 
cupped the ocean like a great blue bowl and where the 
sound of the breakers along the sand was restful after 
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a day of working in studio noise and glare and strain. 


Dove there, looking out at the magnificent ex- 
panse before us, Phil and I told each other about 
our lives. He had studied engineering, but hating the 
subject, had turned naturally to Hollywood for the 
dramatic expression which he loved. He had come from 
a long line of theatrical ancestors and his mother had 
been a stock actress years ago. The lure of grease paint 
was in Phil’s blood and he couldn’t content himself 
with anything less thrilling. 

I felt the same way about pictures; I had looks and 
youth and a measure of talent. What we both needed 
was opportunity. In that we found a common bond of 
interest on which a delightful friendship was built. 
That first evening started a series of happy times spent 
in each other’s company, swimming afternoons when 
the studio schedule permitted it, little dinners together 
in the novelty eating places which are dotted all along 
Washington Boulevard. 

I think Phil liked me because he felt I wasn’t trying 
to vamp him; he admitted that love and movie careers 
didn’t mix successfully and he wanted to keep far 
away from girls who were out for a husband. He 
told me so frankly, and we laughed about it. I felt 
the same way toward my newly found pal, the blond 
and bold Phillip X. 

It was our close association which led us both to many 
jobs in the various studios. Whenever I would hear of 
a job Phil could do I’d call him up and let him know. 
He reciprocated often and we found ourselves work- 
ing together in many pic- (Please turn to page 86) 
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Maurice Chevalier 
The Hapsburg Lip: 
Seldom found on 
puritanical or repressed people. 
Owners of this lip go to great lengths 
for those they love, and prefer to 
go directly toward their objective. 


Clara Bow 


The Bohemian Lip: 

Full, rather protrud- 

ing, large lipped. Those who have 

this lip are talkative, persuasive, 

adaptable, generally enthusiastic, 
and inclined to romance, 


Gloria Swanson 
The Creative Lip: 
Artistic, adaptive, 
cupid's bow lips, found on change- 
able, creative people, to whom life 
would not be worth living without 
praise, and many personal contacts. 


READ Your FATE 


Your Mouth Tells the Story of Your Life—If You Know How to Read 
Its Tale of Repression or Expression 


and over which the others 

have slowly been evolved, 
from the days of our first verte- 
brate ancestors, the poor and lowly 
fish. It represents that most neces- 
sary function, nutrition, so one 
can get a very good idea of what 
and how a creature eats from the 
size, shape, and coloring of its 
mouth. There are creatures wholly 
lacking in one or all of the other 
features, but none exist without 
the mouth. The mouth of the high- 
est of God’s creatures—mankind— 
expresses infinitely more than just 
the kind and intensity of their ap- 
petites. 

Speech, our main means of co- 
operating with others as well as 
our hospitality and general friend- 
liness is accurately and faithfully 
told by our mouths even though 
they be stilled in the greatest de- 
sire to keep our thoughts and as- 
pirations to ourselves. 

The cupid’s bow, rose-bud, 
mouth of infancy and youth, has 
been extolled in song, story, and 
poetry, since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. It stands for expression, con- 
fidence, and a desire to please just 
as surely as the small, thin-lipped, 


HE mouth is the primal and 
most essential feature around 
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George Arliss 
The Conservative 
Lip: Thin, repressed 
mouths under a long convex upper 
lip are found on cautious, repressed, 
conservative people who are great 
listeners, but poor. talkers usually. 
When this type talks or writes it says 
a great deal in a very few words. 


pale repressed mouth tells a story 
of selfishness, fear, and repression. 


HERE is an ancient Chinese 

saying oft quoted: “Show me 
a man’s eyes and I'll tell you what 
he might have been; show me his 
mouth and I’ll tell you what he has 
been.”’ 

Personnel directors in business 
and casting directors in pictures 
seem to sense that ancient Chinese 
saying, and allow even the most 
silent mouths to tell their stories 
of repression or expression. It is 
as hard for the repressed mouth 
to smile as it is for the full cupid’s 
bow to keep from smiling. 

There is much cheer in the 
thought that it just takes four lit- 
tle muscles to put conviction into 
a smile and twice that many to 
make a scowl. However, even a 
smile must have teeth in it, so to 
speak. We must feel that the smiler 
could be a formidable enemy as 
well as a wonderful friend. The 
mouth with the smile has been 
evolved through a very long period 
of time. Thousands of types of 
animals and fish get on very well 
indeed without eyes, ears, or nose, 
but in the great struggle which 
Charles Darwin dubbed “the sur- 
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Jack Holt 
The Practical Lip: 


Mechanical, exact 
and practical looking mouth with a 
stiff upper lip. Upper lip usually 
thinner than the lower. If you have 
this lip you love method and order. 


in YOU 


expressive 


Doug. Fairbanks, Sr. 


The Demonstrative 
Lip: People with dra- 
matic, full-lipped curving smiles are 
and demonstrative in 
everything they say or do. They are 
inclined to be extremists. 


LGD APL a. 


Lilyan Tashman 


The Connoisseur Lip: 
Full, red-lipped, very 
rounded mouths of very delicate tex- 
ture and a slight indentation around 
the edge of the lips. People with 
these lips want the best in everything. 


R FACE 


BY WILLIAM E. BENTON 


vival of the fittest,’ none survive without the mouth, 
and those with good teeth prosper most. 


a may be odious twixt man and beast 
but they are very informative. For instance, all 
the fiercest creatures of land and sea have very 
formidable-looking mouths. You can tell a great deal 
about what and how a creature eats from its mouth, 
with a splendid index as to how much of a fight it 
will put up for its right to life, love, and happiness. 
Even as you and I. 

The two greatest creatures of land and sea and the 
most successful in the struggle for survival are the 
elephant and the whale, both very long-lived mammals, 
whose mouths tell a wonderful story. The elephant’s 
trunk, a modified upper lip and nose, gives him his 
amazing power to gather grass and foliage to feed 
his great body. The tusks are his weapons of offense 
and defense that make him monarch of all he surveys. 
He looks like a sagacious, eager, combative animal. 
His mouth tells the story plainly. 

The whale’s great mouth, though a mute one, tells a 
far different story of its fight for life and love. A 
whale must ingulf great quantities of shrimp and such 
creatures in its great mouth and then squeeze out 
the water through the whalebone or baleen that lines 
it. Its throat is so small that it could starve to death 
in the midst of large fish. Having no teeth or tusks, 
the whale is at the mercy of much smaller fish with 
flercer, more combative mouths, like the shark and 
orkas, or small killer whales. 

It may seem a long jump from the mouths of ani- 
mals and fish to the beautiful mouths of heroes and 
heroines, with million-dollar smiles. The vast majority 
of mankind long before they reach middle life have 
left the cupid’s-bow mouth far behind with a lot of 
‘their half-forgotten disappointments and harsh strug- 
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gles to get ahead, after finding to their sorrow that 
they could not be as frank and childishly trusting as 
they would like to be. Being discreet means success 
in a world where ideas are eagerly expressed and as 
often appropriated and sold by others. However, it 
is always a source of great enjoyment to the character 
analyst to know that the most companionable, eager, 
and friendly people are as easy to meet and know as 
their full-lipped, well-shaped mouths are easy to look 
at. The thin-lipped, sour, sad, repressed, may be and 
often are, as eager for notice and appreciation, but 
must be met more formally and a friendship ripened 
over real mutual interests, but a repressed person once 
won over to confidence may be a more dependable and 
trustworthy friend, than the type that makes friends 
too easily. 


jp aus is just to show that the mouth, like every 
other feature, tells that any virtue over-stressed 
becomes a vice. Expression and repression, for in- 
stance. The best mouth to assure all-around happiness 
and cheerful co-operation with others is not too cupid 
bowed and babyish, or too thin and repressed. 
Mouths by their habitual expression tell a story as 
wonderful as an Arabian Night’s tale, of its wearers 
trip through life so far. The large, discolored, loose- 
lipped mouth of the dipsomaniac is as plain on the 
face of a millionaire as it is on the face of a tramp. 
Our ancestors have had more to do with the general 
shape and size of our mouths than we have in the 
short life we have in which to modify them. For in- 
stance, the famous Hapsburg lip—a large, protruding, 
underlip shows a heritage of indulgence, love of lux- 
ury, power, authority, and small patience with puritan- 
ism of any kind. If you have inherited such a mouth, 
it will take a better than average development of the 
other features to keep you (Please turn to page 97) 
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The Homes of the Stars 


stars, or they relax in private during 
long lazy afternoons. This garden spot 
of the Crawford menage is centered by 
an artistic fountain, a sculptured fig- 
ure holding an urn of splashing water. 
Potted plants in wrought iron stands 
and a tiled wrought iron stairway that 
leads to the second floor complete this 
beautiful garden. Gay colored, irreg- 
ularly shaped stepping stones lead a 
visitor’s steps to the entrance. 

On the door that leads into the re- 
ception hall is a knocker fashioned of 
two cupid heads, lips entwined. It is 
symbolical of the happiness of the two 
young heads of this particular house- 
hold. 

There are sixteen rooms in all in 
“Cielito Lindo,” twelve rooms and four 
baths. This includes, living room, din- 
ing room, breakfast room, den, play 
room, Miss Crawford’s room, Mr. Fair- 
banks’ room, a guest room and the 
servants’ quarters, over the garage. 


HE furnishings throughout the 
house are Early American. This in- 
fluence is felt in the rare old prints, 
gay printed chintzes, Chippendale 
chairs, grandfather clocks, hooked 


(Continued from page 34) 


rugs, Queen Anne chairs, maplewood 
beds, curio racks and old glass and pew- 
ter bric-a-brac. 

The living room is quite large with 
a high carved fireplace almost cover- 
ing one wall. A large green daven- 
port and two chairs of glazed chintz 
matching the drapes, form a half-circle 
in front of the fireplace. A century-old 
secretary stands near one wall. Placid 
silk lamps, silhouette pictures, antique 
tables, frosted glass statuary, oil paint- 
ings, various chairs and huge vases 
of white lilies (favorites of Miss Craw- 
ford while they are in season) are some 
of the features of the room. 

The dining room contains a Duncan 
Phyfe dining table with nine original 
Phyfe chairs covered in glazed chintz 
of brown, henna and green that match 
the drapes. 

The bedroom of Miss Crawford has 
a great bed canopied with hundreds of 
yards of antique rose taffeta. 

Mr. Fairbanks’ bedroom set is of 
genuine maplewood, with every win- 
dow valanced in the same wood. Both 
bedrooms have a cedar-lined dressing 
room and are fitted with elaborately 
tiled showers. 


O NE of the most original and attrac- 
tive rooms in the house is the play 
room. It is daring in appearance, 
being completely furnished in black and 
white. The floor is of black and white 
inlaid linoleum. Low, comfortable love 
seats, a baby grand piano, a modern- 
istic davenport, a twenty-four record 
playing victrola, a radio, all the latest 
novels, card tables, these and other fa- 
cilities for recreation are included in 
this unusual and charming room. 

The stairway that leads to the second 
floor is an inside one. On either wall, 
following the steps right up to the 
top, are black and white framed etch- 
ings of the same size—hanging diagon- 
ally on the wall. 

The rear garden is laid out in lawn 
and flower beds, with a surrounding 
hedge. Bright awnings, striped ham- 
mocks and chairs, a portable sunbath 
house and a fish pond complete the back 
yard arrangements. 

After a hard day at the studio, work- 
ing on air-tight stages, under withering 
lights, Joan Crawford and Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., find coming’ home to 
“Cielito Lindo” is all that the name 
implies, 


How Hollywood Entertains 


wood’s most popular hostess. Gorgeous 
were the gowns, splendid in raiment 
and dazzling the beauty of the feminine 
figures on this auspicious occasion. 

Most novel of the entertainment fea- 
tures was the sudden invasion of a 
horde of leather-lunged newsboys shout- 
ing a special edition with front line 
banner reading “Davies Returns.” And 
throughout the dinner, which lasted 
for hours, entertainment of a large va- 
riety was interspersed between each 
course. The menu included: 


Jumbo Olives Celery 
Fruit Cocktail Supreme 
Mock Turtle Soup 
Filet Sole au Gratin 
Roast Squab 
Fresh Peas—Asparagus 
Potatoes Souffle 
Endive Salad—French Dressing 
Fresh Fig Parfait 
Crackers and Cheese 
Demi-tasse 


Hostesses and hosts included: Mr. 
and Mrs. Irving Thalberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Fitzmaurice, Mr. and Mrs. King 
Vidor, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Goldwyn, 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry Martin (Louella 
O. Parsons) Mr. and Mrs. Adolphe 
Menjou, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Conway, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Mankiewicz, 
Messrs. Matt Moore, Lewis Milestone, 
Jack Gilbert, Clarence Brown, Loyd 
Pantages, Misses Hedda Hopper and 
Aileen Pringle. 


R. AND MRS. JAMES GLEASON, 
who are Jimmy and Lucille to 
their thousands of friends, recently en- 
tertained almost six hundred of those 
friends at their home on North Alpine 
Drive, Beverly Hills, with an afternoon 
reception and tea. 
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(Continued from page 55) 


The occasion was the celebration of 
their silver wedding’ anniversary, and 
what a celebration it was! 

At it, Marie Dressler, wearing a 
Eugenie hat of brown, and looking very 
smart, made her first social appearance 
since her recent illness. She held her 
little court indoors while Jimmy and 
Lucille received in the garden. 

Among those who greeted them were 
May Robson, who was dressed in gray 
satin crepe with Honiton lace at the 
neck and wrists; Frances Starr, who 
wore black satin, with a silver fox fur; 
Mary Forbes, who was gorgeous in car- 
dinal red; Ann Harding, charming in 
a blue velvet frock with lace collar; 
Mrs. Robert Montgomery, in an en- 
semble of blue; Zasu Pitts, in a light 
blue broadcloth coat over a frock of 
the same color and Alison Loyd, in a 
long straight line coat of red wool 
crepe. 

Maureen O’Sullivan wore a_ light 
green suit with a beige fox collar on 
the coat and a perky little feather of 
darker green on the felt hat; Irene 
Franklin was in a brown lace frock, 
with brown hat and tan fox furs; Lil- 
lian Hammer wore a two-tone brown 
sports suit; Charlotte Greenwood was 
in a green sports suit, with beige 
feather on the dark hat, and blouse to 
match the feather; Sally Eilers Gib- 
son was in a black satin frock. Mary 
Brian in a two-tone yellow sports suit, 
Zelma O’Neal in red and blue wool 
erepe pajamas, and Dorothy Dwan, 
now Mrs. Paul N. Boggs, in a suit of 
smart blue wool crepe pajamas, with 
white beret and blue and white shoes 
to match. 

Mrs. Edmund Breese wore a black 
satin dress with a touch of beige at 
the throat; Ben Alexander was there 
with his mother, a pretty woman in 


black; William Bakewell brought a 
lovely blond girl, dressed in old rose. 
Dorothy Jordan was with Donald Dillo- 
way, Mr. and Mrs. John McCormack 
were there, and so was Norman Foster, 
and so were hundreds more. 

Jimmy and Russell Gleason gave Mrs. 
Gleason an antique silver tea service 
and the Domino Club, of which she is 
president, sent her an immense silver 
platter. 


'T HERE were many charming pres- 
ents of silver and many telegrams, 
including a cablegram from Leonard 
Fields in China, and flowers from the 
Robert Leonards, Marguerite Churchill, 
Carole Lombard, William Powell, Mary 
Brian, Lola Lane, Lew Ayres, Marian 
Nixon, Maureen O’Sullivan, and others. 
Harry Richman telegraphed his con- 
gratulations, as did James R. Quirk, 
Edward H. Griffith, Pat O’Brien, John 
P. Medbury, Louise Dresser, and many 
more. 

The hostess wore a figured chiffon 
gown and her coral necklace and slip- 
pers, of the same color, made her en- 
semble perfect. 

In the garden, cakes, sandwiches, po- 
tato chips, olives and coffee were served 
on long tables. Some of the sandwiches 
were striped in color—pink, brown, 
white, and green. 

Following is the recipe for Mrs. 
Gleason’s Rainbow Sandwich: 

Take slices of whole wheat bread and 
of white bread. Divide cream cheese 
into two portions, and in one mix pap- 
rika to color. To the other add green 
coloring. Coloring fluids may be 
bought in reliable stores, with perfect 
assurance of their purity. Spread the 
different colored cheeses on the slices 
of bread, place together, then cut 
through with a sharp knife. 
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A house that combines old 

world charm with modern 

American convenience and 
sound construction 


Drawings by 
SCHELL LEWIS 


The House 
You'd Like To Build 


wants to own a moderately priced, medium-sized 
house has everything in his favor. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, if you had only a 
limited amount of money to invest 
in a home of your own, you had 
to bottle up your yearnings for a 
house that would be really beauti- 
ful; you had to give up the hope 
of having the comforts and con- 
veniences that you deserved; and, 
unless you were exceptionally for- 
tunate, you had to build or buy 
just a house—a nondescript sort 
of structure that would answer 
the primary purposes of a home 
but that would leave you still 
dreaming of the house you'd like 
to build. 

Enormous changes have been 
taking place within the past fif- 
teen or twenty years. It’s a long, 
long story of persistent effort on 
the part of discriminating home 
builders, long, hard hours of work and study on the 
part of able architects and fine co-operation on the part 
of the builders. Even where building materials and 
labor are no lower in price than they used to be, it is 
possible by the use of really fine house plans and the 


[ee are the days when the man or woman who 
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Would You Choose the 
English Type of House? 


It is one of the four types of mod- 
erate-priced houses that we have 
chosen as most desirable for the 
American family today. 
quent issues of this magazine the 
other types will be presented. Read 
the following pages so that you will 
be ready later on to cast your vote 
for the house you like best. 


adroit choice of sound but less expensive building mate- 
rials to have a house at a very moderate price that is as 
beautiful, distinctive, and convenient as the sort of 
house that was once within the reach of only the 
wealthy minority. 

This, it seems to us, is one of 
the greatest achievements of art 
and science of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 

It interests us not only because 
it is a great achievement but be- 
cause of the tremendous effect it 
is having and will continue to 
have on the average American 
family. No one needs to be told 
that life runs along more smooth- 
ly and with more joy and satis- 
faction in a house that is really 
beautiful, conveniently planned 
and properly equipped than in one 
that is crudely designed and care- 
lessly planned. 

We are tremendously interested 
in all the new types of houses, but 
especially interested in those of the smaller, moderate- 
priced sort that are within the reach of the great 
majority of American families. And we’re curious to 
know precisely which of the many types of houses 
appeals to the greatest number of up-to-date, discrimi- 


In subse- 
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A friendly chimney, deco- 
rative and practical, too, 
promising a real fireplace. 


: p front. 
nating Americans. We have stud- ae 


ied hundreds of carefully selected — 
plans that have already proved 
most acceptable to architects and 
home builders, and from these 
many plans we have chosen four 
that represent the four finest 
types of architecture practical for 
the moderately priced house. 
There is a great variety in these 
houses both in appearance and ar- 
rangement of rooms, but they are 
all equally sound from the point 
of view of architect and builder. 
Each is adapted to the needs of 
the average American family and each can be built for 
approximately the same cost. 

We present the first of these houses—the old English 
type—this month. In subsequent issues the three other 
types of houses will be shown for your inspection and 
approval. 

Study the sketches and plans on these pages as you 
would if you were considering plans for a house you 
intended to build for yourself. As the other houses are 
presented, give them the same careful inspection—so 
that you will be ready in the end to vote for the house 
that you like best—the one that you would want for 
your very own. ; 

Possibly you may not be entirely satisfied with any 
one of the house plans. If so, won’t you write in your 
suggestions and criticisms? What you have to say may 
lead to changes in the plans, because after all it is the 
house builder and house dweller who has the final word 
in the choice of the most acceptable sort of house. 

This old English house that we show here is replete 
with Old World charm and unpretentious beauty that 
make it generally popular with Americans today who 
want a house that is full of repose and dignity. In 
fact, houses of the old English type, both large and 
small, have been gaining in popularity among Ameri- 
cans within the past few years. The house we have 
chosen is a practical modern adaptation of the sort of 
house they built in rural England in the Seventeenth 
Century. Actually it is a fairly small house, but its 
low, sweeping roofs, its closeness to the ground and the 
irregular arrangement of the wings give it the effect 
of greater size. 

You may build the house entirely of brick or you may 
use a hollow tile construction with stucco exterior and 
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YOU CAN TELL IT IS 
OLD ENGLISH 


Because of its solid brick- 
and-stucco construction, with a 
large chimney placed at the 
~ Because of the unsym- 
metrical design, low, Sweeping 
roof, close-clipped cornices, and 
casement windows. 
cause the beauty of the house 
lies in the sound use of simple 
building materials and not in 


superficial ornamentation. 


bite | 


brick trimming. The roof may be of shingles, tiles, or 
slate—with an emphasis on slate, which is especially 
characteristic of the original type. The result gives an 
excellent example of how common building materials 
may be assembled to provide a distinctive house at a 
comparatively low cost. The actual cost of construc- 
tion varies in different sections of the country, but 
despite the high quality appearance of the house it 
actually calls for no greater outlay of money than any 
soundly built house of the same size. 

In some parts of the country you might be able to 
cover building costs, including heating, plumbing, light- 
ing and painting, but not including wall decorations, 
for as small an amount as $7,500 or $8,500. If you set 
the figure at $10,000, you can be sure to cover costs 
even in sections of the country where building mate- 
rials and labor are high. In any event the price would 
vary considerably according to the type of construction. 

One of the striking characteris- 
tics of this house and other 
houses of the same type is its lack 
of symmetry. The old English 
house from which it is patterned 
was a growth and a development, 
beginning with a small structure 
and adding size in the form of 
wings as there was need for more 
room within. But despite the 
slow growth and lack of sym- 
metry, the final effort was one of 
great charm and harmony. While 
a house of this sort would do jus- 
tice to a large lot with rolling 
lawns and well-tended gardens, it 
can actually be built on a lot of 
fifty foot frontage. Building re- 
strictions in some places might 
require a sixty-foot lot. 

The original English house was 
made without a basement, and the 
house as designed here is not ex- 
cavated at the front, but there is 
a basement at the back that gives. 
ample room for heater, fuel and 
storage. To raise the house from 
the ground by a high cellar at the 
front would rob it of its charm 
and characteristic old English flavor. 

You enter the house from a low brick platform, 
flanked by neat shrubbery, into a vestibule which serves 
as an entrance way to a bedroom on the right and the 
living room at the left and in cold weather prevents the 
cold air from going into the living quarters. A clothes 
closet at the left of the vestibule takes care of wraps, 
rubbers, and umbrellas. The guests then go directly 
into the living room, which, with its ample fireplace and 
spacious proportions, reminds one of the “hall” of the 
old English house—serving the purpose of reception 
room for guests, drawing room, and family living room. 
Casement windows at two sides of this room and 
French doors that lead 
to the terrace provide 
an unusual supply of 
light, but the closed-in 
arrangement of the op- 
posite end of the room 
gives a coziness that is 
characteristically En- 
glish. 

The brick-paved ter- 
race, protected from 
the view of passers-by, 
may be screened if you 
like and may be used 
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An unusually con- 
venient living room 
and bedroom 
grouping is found 
on the first floor. 
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as a summer living room. Or 
opening as it does from the 
dining room as well as the liv- 
ing room, it may be also used 
as an outdoor dining room in 
warm weather. 

The dining room opening 
from one side.of the living 
room has ample wall space for 
buffets and sideboards, but 
with wide French windows at 
one side has unusually generous 
sources of light and fresh air. 

A surprise is in store for 
you in the kitchen in the shape 
of the bay window at one end. 
A breakfast nook at the back 
of the kitchen and well-planned 
wall space for range, sink, 
shelves and other equipment 
will add enormously to the 
comfort and convenience of the 
housewife or maid. There is a 
grade entrance at the back of 
the house convenient to the 
kitchen and with stairs to the 
basement. 

You will have two bedrooms on the ground floor, sep- 
arated—as ground-floor bedrooms should be—from the 
living quarters of the house. A bathroom, with a tub 
attractively arranged in an alcove, opens conveniently 
on both bedrooms as well as to the 
living room. Both bedrooms have 
spacious clothes closets and there 
are two linen closets, one off the 
back hall and one off the bath- 
room. And then to add the last 
word in up-to-date sleeping quar- 
ters there is a roomy sleeping 
porch at the back of the house 
that may be reached either from 
the back bedroom or from the 
back hall. Desirable as this out- 
door bedroom undoubtedly is, you 
may, if you like, make use of this 
space for a garage conveniently 
placed under the house roof with 
a door to the back entry. 

For a small family you may 
- find ample bedrooms on the ground 
floor, as one of the rooms will 
conveniently accommodate two 
single beds. But where more 
sleeping quarters are desired, the 
large room on the second floor 
may be used for this purpose. 
You reach this floor by a stairway from the back hall 
and discover, possibly to your surprise in a house of 
average size, a second bathroom and this large room 
with two-way ventilation. If not needed for a bedroom, 
you may decide to use it either for a playroom or a 
billiard room. There is a large closet off this room and 
a small room that may be used for storage opening 
eff the small hall on this second floor. 

And so, as you go the 
rounds of this house that 
combines so much that is 
sound and right in house- 

, building of modern Amer- 

t ' ica with so much that is 
charming in the architec- 

ture of old England, you 
may decide then and there 
that this is the house of 
your dreams. It may seem 
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The second floor con- 
tains one large room, 
two closets, and a store- 


room or bath. 
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FROM PLANS OF 
LEADING ARCHITECTS 


have chosen this house and 
three others that will be presented to 
you in subsequent issues of this mag- 
azine from plans prepared by the 
Architects’ Small House Service, Inc., 
an organization made up of leading 
architects from cities all over the 


Further particulars of the service 
offered by this organization will be 
found in our free illustrated circular. 


Simple, dignified and en- 

tirely lovely is this door- 

way, promising hospitality 
and hominess. 


to you precisely the sort of 
house you’d like to live in or 
you may think certain changes 
here or there are needed to 
make it come up to your ideal. 
If you have any practical criti- 
cisms or suggestions to offer, 
we would like to hear from 
you. If you’ve questions to ask 
about this house or any other 
matter of house building, we 
would be glad to answer them 
with expert advice and infor- , 
mation. 

It may be that this house is 
not at all the sort you’d want 
to build. You may prefer an 
entirely different type of ar- 
chitecture and an entirely dif- 
ferent arrangement of rooms. 
But whether you are entirely 
pleased, partially pleased, or 
quite untouched by the charm of the old English type 
of house, you will find it well worth while to study the 
sketches and plans for the three other types of mod- 
erate-priced houses that we will present in the next 
three issues of this magazine. 
Wait until you have become fa- 
miliar with them all and have had 
an opportunity to compare them 
from every angle—and then let’s 
have your vote. We’ve started out 
to find what type of moderate- 
priced house the up-to-date Ameri- 
ean likes the best—and we're 
counting on you to help answer 
the question. 

The most important question is 
whether you yourself would like 
to live in a house of this type. 
Then study the plans with such 
questions as these in your mind: 
Is it suited to the present, and 
possibly the future, requirements 
of your family? Are you attract- 
ed to this house largely because tt 
is different from the sort of house 
you have been living in, or do you 
feel that your contentment would 
increase as the years go on? 
Would the rooms as shown in the 
plans lend themselves to the sort of furniture that you 
now have or hope some time to acquire? Do you feel 
that it is a house where you would be happy to entertain 
your friends and where you could pass your leisure 
hours with the feeling of content and protection that is 
essential to a true home? 

Almost every one, young or old, is interested ‘in 
house plans, and visiting a newly built home is a divert- 
ing pastime, whether you are planning to ‘have a home 
of your own or not. To add to your understanding and 
appreciation of the old English house presented this 
month we have prepared a free illustrated circular that 
will give you fuller information of this house and will 
answer many questions about which you may be in 
doubt. The circular also contains information about 
how you can buy working plans at a nominal price for 
this quaint old English house as developed by the Archi- 
tects’ Small House Bureau. Just send two cents to 
cover postage and this helpful circular will be sent to 
you. If you have any suggestions or criticisms about 
the house send them along with your request for 
the circular. But save your vote for your favorite 
type of house until you have seen drawings and 
plans to be presented in the next three issues of this 
magazine. 
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Edward G. Robinson adds another fine characterization to his screen gallery as the tabloid editor in ‘Five Star Final’. 


REVIEWS 


By FREDERICK JAMES SMITH 


HE prize of the month goes to the Warner-First 
National production of Louis Weitzenkorn’s melo- 
drama of sordid life among the tabloids, “Five 


Star Final.” Edward G. Rob- 
inson is the star and he adds an- 
other corking performance to his 
gallery of screen characteriza- 
tions. 

It’s odd, isn’t it, how many of 
the screen’s recent hits have 
starred this fine actor? “Little 
Caesar” and “Smart Money” will 
not be topped for a long time. And 
now comes “Five Star Final.” 

Weitzenkorn had worked as edi- 
tor of a New York tabloid, and 
when he finished the job, he wrote 
“Five Star Final,” intending it as 
a devastating blow at all tabloids. 
In “Five Star Final’ he shows 
how a tabloid digs up the facts 
of an old murder scandal and re- 
tells all the details with gusto— 


Janet Gaynor and Charles 
Farrell are re-united in a tender 
but slender story of a London 
rooming-house slavey, "Merely 
Mary Ann." You will like Miss 
Gaynor and Mr. Farrell in this 
sentimental little drama. 
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thereby wrecking a home and bringing about two 
suicides. ; 


“Five Star Final’ moves along staccato, almost 
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_ Edward Robinson Scores Again 


in “Five Star Final’ and Ronald 

Colman Offers an Exciting Melo- 

drama, “The Unholy Garden.” 

Comments Upon Other Films of 
the Moment. | 


hysterical lines, to its crashing climax. That Weitzen- 
korn. stacks his cards against tabloids in order to prove 
how menacing they are to American life is, of course, 
beside the point. He is completely unfair to a new 
form of journalism—but he manages to produce an 
exciting and compelling melodrama. 

Mr. Robinson gives a gorgeous portrait of the man- 
aging editor of the tabloid and there are able minor 
performances by H. B. Warner and Frances Starr as 
the couple pilloried by the exposure and Marian Marsh 
as their ill-starred daughter. 

You will get a tremendous kick out of ‘Five Star 
Final.” But do not be misled by the author’s hysteria. 
There is a real reason for the tabloid in modern life. 


ja Se fine picture of the month is United Artists’ 
“The Unholy Garden,” starring the suave Ronald 
Colman. This is an original yarn for the movies, writ- 
ten by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur, and it offers 
a neat melodramatic idea. Out in the Arabian desert is 
a post of refuge for the world’s outlaws. In the midst 
of the savage natives, these cutthroats live out of reach 
of the police of their native lands. Here have congre- 
gated the murderers, the World War soldiers guilty of 
treason, and the runaway racketeers of America. 

Colman plays a gentleman crook wanted in many 
lands. As he appears at the Palais Royal, as the desert 
resort is called, the occupants are about to murder an 
old man who dwells there with his daughter. They have 
discovered that the old fellow has a fortune hidden 
somewhere in his room. 

Barry Hunt (otherwise Mr. Colman) falls in love 
with the girl and puts his wits to work against the 
gang of desperadoes. 
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Ronald Colman as the gentleman crook and Fay Wray, 
daughter of an absconding banker, find love in the 
Arabian desert in "The Unholy Garden." 


There are any number of swell performances by Mr. 
Colman’s supporting company. In particular you will 
like Fay Wray as the doomed refugee’s daughter. 


bol CANTOR was never as good as he is in his 
new United Artists musical film, “Palmy Days.” 
This picture marks the return of Hollywood producers 
to girl-and-song films. ‘“Palmy Days’ has the prettiest 
chorus you have ever glimpsed on the screen, the girls 
lending charming pictorial aid to Mr. Cantor’s comedy. 

As a crooked crystal gazer’s timid assistant, Cantor 
is gorgeously amusing. In the ingenue role is 
a pretty newcomer, Barbara Weeks, who is 
highly promising. 

“The Spirit of Notre Dame” was made by 
Universal as a memorial to Knute Rockne, the 
famous football coach. Rockne fell to his death 
in the wreck of an airplane while en route to 
Hollywood to confer with the officials of Uni- 
versal. A big football picture was to have been 
made with his co-operation. 

Those plans, of course, ended with his tragic 
death, but Universal went ahead with this 
memorial film. “The Spirit of Notre Dame” 
tells the story of two boys, rivals for football 
glory, and how the Rockne spirit saved them 
from ruining the chances of their Alma Mater 
on the gridiron. There is an exciting climax, 
when Notre Dame defeats Army. 

The boys are played by Lew Ayres and Wil- 
liam Bakewell, but it is Andy Devine who offers 
the best performance as a slow-thinking foot- 
ball aspirant. J. 
Farrell MacDonald 
Delkanys sikembmtre 
Rockne without 
makeup and you 
will be surprised 
how much he re- 
sembles the fa- 
mous coach. 

(Please turn to 

page 78) 


Charlotte Greenwood 
aids Eddie Cantor in his 
new girl-and-song film, 
"Palmy Days." Miss 
Greenwood plays the 
boss of a gym while 
Eddie is her victim. 
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ie Mary Ann,” based on 
Israel Zangwill’s drama of a de- 
cade ago, reunited Janet Gaynor and 
Charles Farrell in a tender, sentimental 
little story of a slavey in a London 
rooming house. Farrell plays a penni- 
less young gentleman who dwells in a 
top floor room while he trys to find 
success as a composer. “Merely Mary 
Ann” is a little too slow moving and 
sweet—but it is destined for sure popu- 
larity. Miss Gaynor is both charming 
and compelling as the girl and Mr. 
Farrell is better than usual as the boy. 

“Bad Company” (RKO-Pathe) shows 
what happens to an innocent blonde 
who marries a racketeer, the girl being 
played by Helen Twelvetrees. - Ricardo 
Cortez plays the boss gangster who 
tries to take fair Helen from her law- 
fully wedded racketeer. 

“Devotion” (RKO-Pathe) is a slen- 
der, whimsical yarn about a girl who 
falls in love with a London barrister 
and dons the wig and spectacles of a 
nurse in order to take care of his 
little boy and be near the object of 
her affections. Although Ann Harding 
is the pseudo-governess, the picture 
lacks holding interest. However, Leslie 
Howard gives a fine performance as the 
lawyer. 

“Skyline” (Fox) shows Thomas Mei- 
ghan in the role of a wealthy con- 
structor of skyscrapers. He befriends 
a boy and finds that the lad is his own 
son by a long forgotten romance. 

“Wicked” (Fox) offers the personable 
Elissa Landi in the wrong sort of role. 
She plays a young widow unfairly sent 
to prison. There she gives birth to a 
baby—and the rest of the film concerns 
the girl’s efforts to get possession of 
her own child, given by the authorities 
in adoption. Tearful but not convincing. 

“The Cisco Kid” (Fox) presents 
Warner Baxter in the role of the pic- 
turesque border bandit who sings bal- 
lads between hold-ups. This time Ser- 
geant Mickey Dunn (otherwise Edmund 
“Sez You” Lowe) captures him. But 
Mickey lets the Kid go because the ban- 
dit has been kind to a pretty widow. If 
you liked these two lads in “In Old 
Arizona” you will like them here. 


By LYNDE DENIG 


The Bargain—First National :—Lew- _ 


is Stone and Doris Kenyon make a 
pleasing couple in a mild study of the 
artistic temperament vs. the uncomfort- 
able necessity of earning a living. 
Stone, playing an artist, has sacrificed 
his ambition and become a soap man- 
ufacturer. He is grieved when his son 
is about to abandon a career as an 
architect in order that he may marry. 
There appears to be more immediate 
money in soap than in designing build- 
ings. With this situation as a basis, 
a mildly entertaining story is unfolded 
in a polite mood. Miss Kenyon looks 
a bit young to be the mother of a 
grown son. She just can’t help being 
pretty and attractive. 

I Like Your Nerve—First National: 
—In a few brief scenes we are intro- 
duced to a timid youth, dominated by 
everyone with whom he comes in con- 
tact. A crystal gazer assures him that 
his submerged personality is bold and 
reckless and suggests Central America 
as a likely place in which to set free his 
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fearless ego. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
becomes the personification of impudent 
confidence when inspired by the beauty 
of Loretta Young, playing the daugh- 
ter of a Central American financier. 
The plot is along the usual lines of 
romances laid in the Latin-American 
countries an Doug supplies a passable 
portrayal of a Richard Harding Davis 
hero. : 

My Sin—Paramount:—As in her 
first screen drama, it seems a pity that 
Tallulah Bankhead did not have ma- 
terial of finer quality through which 
to display her personality. She starts 
in the low life of a Panama dance hall 
and ends in the high life of a West- 
chester swimming pool. Her one true 
love, a Harvard football star downed 
by Panama booze, also climbs the moral 
hillside and we leave the young couple 
in the full flush of virtuous prosperity. 
The picture, owing to an intelligent 
production and the sincere acting of 
Miss Bankhead and Fredric March, has 
several dramatic punches, but it is not 
the knock-out that the gifted Tallulah 


“has the power to deliver. 


Caught Plastered — RKO:—Bert 
Wheeler and Robert Woolsey know their 
jokes and they know their audience, 
hence they step along right merrily on 
the broad highway of hokum: This 
time their fun is centered in a drug- 
store, operated, after a fashion, by the 
comedy pair. A crooked salesman tricks 
them into buying a soda fountain con- 
coction that is fifty per cent. alcohol. 
The innocent customers proceed to be- 
come gioriously tight, with humorous 
results, if that happens to be your style 
of humor. If this picture is to be rated 
by the number of laughs it draws, and 
that seems fair enough, it will rank 
above many of its high brow competi- 
tors. 

Side Show—fFirst National:—Mod- 
elled after “The Barker,” one of the 
last pictures in which the late Milton 
Sills appeared, this story of a traveling 
circus lacks the stamina of its predeces- 
sor. The plot is practically the same, 
save that in this instance the main in- 
terest is centered in a mother and 
daughter instead of a father and son. 
Winnie Lightner, as the big-hearted 
mother, makes a strong bid for sym- 
pathy but is badly handicaped by sit- 
uations grown trite through frequent 
usage. Most of the laughs may be 
credited to Charles Butterworth whose 
comedy method is individual and effect- 
ive. The picture achieves a bit of ex- 
citement in a free-for-all fight. 

Mad Parade—Paramount:—An at- 
tempt to make a feminine “Journey’s 
End” with sad results. The ladies of 
the Red Cross, their pretty faces 
smudged with mud instead of rouge, 
assemble in a dug-out while bombs 
whistle and explode above them. They 
squabble among themselves, even to the 
point of murdering an objectionable 
member of their corps, weep over their 
lost lovers, drink gin out of a hot-water 
bottle and meet death with fortitude. 
But for all their heroic gestures an 
audience remains unconvinced. Truth to 
tell, it has been heard to laugh when 
the cue plainly called for tears. Not 
a man appears on the screen, yet it 
would be a bit unfair to blame the 
hard-working actresses. Perhaps we 


Fifty Fathoms Deep—Columbia:—At 
least the climax of this watery melo- 
drama is unusual. A deep-sea diver 
descends to a sunken yacht to rescue 
his friend, also a diver, and there, in a 
cabin of the boat, he finds the body of 
his faithless wife. She had been on a 
week-end cruise with a wealthy yachts- 
man. The entire story, one surmises, 
was contrived as preparation for the 
under-water scenes which afford consid- 
erable suspense and no doubt were dif- 
ficult to handle. Richard Cromwell is 
the extremely youthful husband, de- 
ceived by a heartless blonde. Jack Holt 
plays the sympathetic friend whose in- 
tentions are misunderstood. Loretta 
Sayers is sufficiently hard-boiled. 

Screen Souvenirs — Paramount: — 
Some of these short films taken out of 
the long-ago are stealing the show. 
They go back ten, twenty, even twenty- 
five years and show snatches of old- 
time films, accompanied by appropriate 
comment. Styles of an earlier day are 
a sure laugh, as are high wheel bicycles 
and automobiles of the horseless car- 
riage era. Glimpses from old news pic- 
tures showing prominent men who have 
passed into history are strangely fasci- 
nating. Watch for these “Souvenirs”: 
they are entertaining. 

The Pagan Lady—Columbia:—Once 
more the heated decadence of the trop- 
ics where men are bold and women 
brazen. Evelyn Brent is the temptress 
with a crimson past, Conrad Nagel the 
young evangelist whose spirit is torn 
by the lusts of the selfish, and Charles 
Bickford the bold, bad bootlegger who 
takes his booze and his women where 
he finds them. When the picture is de- 
voted to brisk action it becomes pass- 
able, if familiar melodrama, but un- 
fortunately there are too many verbal 
conflicts with an evangelistic coloring. 
The Pagan Lady almost goes religious, 
but in the final crisis returns to the 
loud-mouthed bully whom she loves. 

I Surrender, Dear—Educational:— 
Bing Crosby is a western crooner with 
a sexy note in his voice. He is popular 
on the radio and Mack Sennett believes 
him to be an equally good bet for pic- 
tures. In this, his first screen comedy, 
Crosby’s voice comes through nicely and 
his personality is pleasing. He might 
be funny if given a better opportunity . 
than that afforded in this silly bit of’ 
slapstick. The theme song, “I Sur- 
render, Dear,” is all right as far as it 
goes, but one song does not make a pic- 
ture, even a short “featurette.” 

The Galloping Ghost—Mascot:—Red 
Grange breaks loose in a twelve-episode ' 
serial. Judging from the first two in- 
stalments this series will run true to 
the serial formula used since the days 
of “The Perils of Pauline.” In escaping 
a ring of gamblers set upon fixing col- 
lege football games, Red and his asso- 
ciates engage in mad chases, via auto- 
mobiles, airplanes and speed boats. 
There is a whirlwind of action in a 
melodramatic story that is wildly im- 
probable. Some of the stunt stuff is 
well contrived and the trick photog- 
raphy is first rate. 

Alice in Wonderland—Unique Foto: 
Obviously a picture designed especi- 
ally for children, this subject need not 
be exposed to strict criticism on the 
score of a few short-comings in matters  — 

(Please turn to page 82) ~~ ' 
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still need men to make war seem real. 
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De 7l. You must have Ke aN 

several of these gay par- De 72. This circu- eS De 73. Any kinder- aN 
rots on your tree. They're lar shows how to “a garten child can make iS De 74. It's easy 
made of peanuts and col- make this cozy house AR this star with a little On to make this 
ored paper, according to and four other help. The circular red paper Santa 
directions contained in this simple paper deco- describes five other with the help 
circular. rations. easy decorations. j of this circular. 


De 75. Let this gingham 
dog watch over the treas- 
ures on your tree. The cir- 
cular gives pattern and full 
directions for putting to- 

gether. 4 


»»k~|@ 


PEDO 


De 76. Direc- 
tions for mak- 
ing this paper 
cornucopia and 
5 other candy 
containers for 
the Christmas 
tree are con- 
tained in this 
circular. 


Gptoasarove: 


DITTO 


De 77. With a few cents’ 

worth of theatrical gauze 

and colored wool you can 

make this bag with direc- 

tions contained in this cir- 
cular. 


darn 


De 78. Hang 
gauze bags 
trimmed with 
colored wool 

on your Christ- 

mas tree. Cir- “J 
cular gives di- 
rections. 


Make these ornaments at small cost with the aid of our New 

Method Circular. Write to Miss Frances Cowles, in care of 

this magazine, enclosing four cents for any one circular, ten 

cents for three circulars, or 20 cents for all eight. Be sure 
to indicate the circular you wish by number. 
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Phantoms at the Altar 


of flowers to which came William and 
Carole, and there the Rev. W. L. Barth, 
retired Congregational minister, made 
them man and wife. Miss Lombard wore 
a dress of powder-blue chiffon with a 
corsage of orchids. “Bill” was dressed 
in a very informal blue business suit. 
Next day the two sailed for Honolulu. 

Hollywood looked on in amazement. 
What a bet they were overlooking! 
They might have been all through the 
newspapers, with the Governor, the 
Mayor and squads of studio executives 
named as “among those present.” But 
in place of this they arranged for a 
beautiful, solemn, deeply impressive 
ceremony with none from the outside 
world looking on. There was no phan- 
tom or specter lurking in “the crowd” 
to bring a feeling of terror to the 
hearts of the couple, nothing to mar the 
beauty of a sacred event. 


OW “phantoms” or “apparitions” 

do have a way of injecting their 
presence into weddings of screen 
players, it seems, often to the embar- 
rassment of the lovers. These appari- 
tions most often appear in the flesh and 
promptly are recognized, but not al- 
ways. lLet’s review some of the in- 
stances that have occurred in recent 
years: 

The Costello home on Schuyler Road 
in Beverly Hills was a center of ac- 
tivity during the lazy hours of a No- 
vember afternoon. Florists’ wagons 
were arriving with potted plants and 
flowers for the drawing-room. They 
toiled up the sun-browned hills as 
though they, themselves, felt contented 
to be out and moving about in those 
clorious, closing days of Indian sum- 
mer. 

Dolores, pretty as a painting, was 
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having dresses packed and checking up 
the final accoutrements of her trous- 
seau. A slight flush heightened the 
color in her cheeks, and her great blue 
eyes seemed shining with added lustre. 
Within a few hours she would be Mrs. 
John Barrymore. Then there would be 
a trip to the South Seas in a yacht, with 
moonlight nights in those _ tropical 
waters—there where the flying*fishes 
play. It all seemed so wonderful! “At 
sundown!” she meditated. And smiled. 

Suddenly, she paused. What was that 
strange noise downstairs? She was 
confident she caught impassioned words 
uttered by some voice she dimly re- 
called having heard somewhere before. 
But whose could it be? And why? 

“T must see her before this wedding 
takes place!”’ Dolores overheard. 

“But why must you see her?” the 
voice of a private detective replied. 
“Who are you?” 

“Never mind who I am. 
Miss Costello!” 

There was the sound of a slight scuf- 
fle and the intruder was ejected. 

Was he one of Dolores’ old suitors? 
Was he one of those strange “fans” 
who fall in love with the screen visions 
of actresses and worship the very hair 
of their heads from afar? Dolores 
thought once that the voice came from 
a young man with whom she had 
worked at the studio. But she was not 
sure. If it was, why should he suddenly 
appear at her home on her wedding 
day? The incident left her consider- 
ably perturbed. She never heard the 
voice again. 


OHN BARRYMORE’S experience 
(to anybody except the gruff, whim- 
sical, worldly wise John) was even 
more annoying. For three days pre- 


I must see 


Among the wed- 
ding presents re- 
ceived by June 
Collyer and 
Stuart Erwin was 
a set of gold en- 
crusted service 
plates. Mrs. Er- 
win, otherwise 
June Collyer, 
holds one of them 
up for you to 
view it. 


ceding his marriage to Dolores a 
feminine voice repeatedly said over the 
telephone to Deputy County Clerk 
Rosamond Rice in Los Angeles: 

“TI warn you, do not issue a marriage 
license to John Barrymore. I know the 
divorce from his second wife, Michael 
Strange, has not become final. You 
had better heed me.” 

Once the voice added: 

“Barrymore received a telegram to- 
day from her announcing that she did 
not intend to obtain a final decree.” 

Whose was this phantom voice? 
Barrymore declared he did not know. 
Why should anyone want to halt his 
proposed wedding? He could give no 
explanation. He knew that his divorce 
from Michael Strange (which is a pen 
name) had been granted in New York, 
August 18, 1927. He had no worries 
over it and had explained it all to 
Dolores. But who was this? 

The mystery never was 
Barrymore’s only comment was: 

“Even in this climate there are crazy 
people.” 

Whereupon, he erased all thoughts 
of the matter from his mind. The mar- 
riage proceeded. 

The same sort of a phantom flitted 
across the path of Jack Gilbert when he 
married Ina Claire. The couple had 
just returned to Los Angeles from Las 
Vegas, Nevada, and the newspapers 
were telling of the beginning of their 
honeymoon. “Greetings and _ best 
wishes” and so on were pouring in 
when the telephone in the Hollywood 
police station rang and a strange voice 
shrieked to the operator: 

“Girl committing suicide, 5516 Foun- 
tain Avenue! MH-u-r-r-y!” 

Detectives piled into a police car 
and raced to the number. There, an 
18-year-old blonde lay on the floor hud- 
dled in a heap with a cheap picture of 
Gilbert clasped to her bosom. 

“Inhaled gas!”’ someone suggested. 

There was a note “. .. Nouse for life. 
Perhaps a cat can look at a king and 
forget. I can’t forget ... wish them 
a long and happy married life.” 

The body was taken to the Dickey 
and Cass Hospital and laid on a cot. 
The girl still breathed. The doctors 
bent over her. 

“Hm-m-m-m,” one of them said, pres- 
ently, “not a trace of gas.”. 

They kept very close watch over her 
for a few minutes and presently saw 
her eyelids quiver. 

“Just a publicity hoax,” stated De- 
tectives Cowart and Hawley. 

“Never heard of her!” said John Gil- 
bert, later. 


solved. 


The girl had been working as an ~ 


“extra” in films. 

But she was the phantom which flit- 
ted in and fluttered out to mar the hap- 
piness of John Gilbert and Ina Claire’s 
first wedded day. An apparition, truly. 


SURMISE there are a lot of men in 

this world who develop a bit of 
palsy at the knees and feel funny little 
quakes running up and down their backs 
during their wedding ceremonies. Some 
phantom is liable to rise up from the 
past to recall something said or done 
in an idle hour which never was meant 
seriously, and the best a man can do 
after committing an indiscretion is to 

(Please turn to page 83) 
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Tower Studios 


‘A paper snowman filled with individual favors for each guest presides over the buffet set with lighted 
candles and spread with good things for the Christmas party. 


Good Things for Your 
Holiday Parties 


ce 


T Christmas play and make 
good cheer, 

For Christmas comes but 

once a year.” 

—and there’s no way that you 
can do so much to make Merry 
Christmas a reality, and not 
just a good wish, as by giving 
a Christmas party. Plan to give 
more than one party during the 
holidays and invite your friends 
in plenty of time so that they 
can enjoy the anticipation. 

Give an afternoon party for your own women friends. 
Whether you have children or not set aside an afternoon 
for a party for the youngsters you know and provide 
games and refreshments that will make their eyes dance 
with merriment. If you have older children, plan a 
jolly party for the boys and girls and don’t forget an 
evening party for the older boys and girls of your own 
acquaintance. 

Parties are always a success if you provide delicious 
refreshments and if you have a well-planned program 
of amusement. And to give you suggestions and in- 
formation that will make your parties the best ever, we 
have prepared a set of circulars. Look over the list 


By Rita 
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Read over the descriptions of our 
new Christmas circulars and decide 
which you would like to have, and 
then send in your order to Rita 
Calhoun, care of this magazine. 
Send 4 cents for one, 10 cents for 
three, and 20 cents for ten 


and choose just one if you like, 
several or the whole set. 

Here they are: 

Circular 1. Holiday parties 
for children. Suggestions for 
games, contests and recreations 
that may be enjoyed by groups 
of children from kindergarten 
up to high school age. 

Circular 2. Menus and recipes 
for the children’s Christmas 
party. Here you will find dishes 
that are simple and unusual. 

Circular 3. Plans for holiday parties with sugges- 
tions for games and pastimes that may be enjoyed by 
older boys and girls as well as adults. 

Circular 4. Menus for afternoon and evening parties 
with directions for buffet and table service. 

Circular 5. Recipes for Christmas candies. 

Circular 6. Recipes for making party sandwiches. 

Circular 7. Recipes for salads and hot dishes. 

Circular 8. Recipes for Christmas beverages. 

Circular 9. Directions for making the snowman 
shown in the photograph and other Jack Horner pies. 

Circular 10. Directions for making place cards and 
inexpensive favors for Christmas dinners and parties. 


Calhoun 
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of production. It preserves the spirit 
of Lewis Carroll’s classic, which, after 
all is the first essential, perhaps the 
only essential that a reasonable child 
should demand. For the most part, 
adults garbed according to the require- 
ments of Alice and her playmates, 
comprise the cast. The Mad Hatter, the 
White Rabbit and the other oddities 
scamper about and chatter. Irving 
Berlin wrote a theme song but that does 
not spoil the picture. 

Riders of the Purple Sage—Colum- 
bia: With or without dialogue, Zane 
Grey’s stories of the heroic West are 
pretty much the same. Voices don’t 
carry particularly well over them thar 
hills, so it is enough to sit in safety and 
watch the boys and girls chase each 
other along winding roads and from 
precipice to precipice. This new ver- 
sion of the Grey romance qualifies as 
a thriller in that it has one cattle stam- 
pede and two perilous leaps across a 
chasm. Noah Beery plays the boldest 
of the bad men and George O’Brien the 
best of the good. The girl with cheeks 
of tan and a heart of gold is Margaret 
Churchill. 


Captivation—Capital: All the me- 
chanics of a high-powered love affair on 
a sumptuous yacht are here, but there 
is precious little driving force behind 
them. It is all very well to be languid 
and superior, after the manner of Con- 
way Tearle in the role of a bored 
author, but there is danger, not es- 
caped in this instance, of an audience 
catching the boredom. Tearle has 
played this sort of a character so many 
times that one imagines he could do it 
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in his sleep. It takes Betty Stockfeld, 
a pretty English girl, a long while to 
wake him up. Perhaps the silk pa- 
jamas help a bit. 


By IVAN ST. JOHNS 


The New Adventures of Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford—M.-G.-M.:—Made 
under the direction of Sam Wood, it is 
fast moving and packed with laughs. 
The cast includes William Haines as 
Wallingford, Ernest Torrence as 
Blackie, Jimmy Durante as Schnozzle, 
and Leila Hyams as the girl. It is the 
old tale of three “con” men whose leader 
falls in love with the girl causing them 
all to lead the straight and narrow. 
Haines drops out of his usual role of the 
smart cracker and gives an excellent 
performance. Jimmy Durante succeeds 
in stealing practically every laugh in 
the show, while Ernest Torrence and 
Leila Hyams lend good support. 

Local Boy Makes Good—First Na- 
tional: —A story of “The Poor Nut” 
has again been made into a picture, 
this time to be released under the title 
of “Local Boy Makes Good,” with Joe 
E. Bown in the starring role. Dorothy 
Lee and Ruth Hall are the rivals for 
the love of the botanist book worm who 
turns out to be the hero of the track 
team. It ends with Ruth Hall being 
Joe Brown’s choice. The action is 
rather slow in spots and most of the 
laughs are not new or original. 

The Cisco Kid—Fox:—O. Henry’s 
romantic bad man and Mexican Robin 
Hood, brings back Warner Baxter and 


Edmund Lowe in the roles they por- 
trayed in “Old Arizona.” With all the 
color of the old Southwest, this light, 
fast-moving screen play by Al Cohn 
makes excellent entertainment. Under 
the direction of Irving Cummings, Con- 
chita Montenegro is an adequate excuse 
for Sergeant Mickey Dunn to chase the 
Cisco Kid over the border country. Nora 
Lane as the widow, Sally Benton, gives 
the Mexican an opportunity to play 
Robin Hood. 
is one of the outstanding merits of the 
picture. 

Reckless Living — Universal: — The 
screen version of the stage play, “The 
Up and Up.” It is a story of book- 
makers and betting “suckers.” Ricardo 
Cortez, as the boss bookmaker, gives a 
good performance as the heavy. Mae 
Clarke as the young bride of Norman 
Foster is excellent. Miss Clarke’s object 
in the story is to keep her husband from 
throwing away all their earnings on 
the ponies so that they can get away 
from their speakeasy and get into some- 
thing legitimate. The picture ends with 
love triumphant. 

Heaven on Earth— Universal: — 
Brings to the screen Ben Lucien’s novel, 
“Mississippi.” It is a colorful story of 
the never-ending feud between the river 
steamers and the shanty boat settle- 
ments. Lew Ayres in the role of States 
and Anita Louise as Towhead are well 
cast and give good performances. Cap- 
tain Lilly and Vergie are portrayed by 
Harry Beresford and Elizabeth Patter- 
son. While certain sequences of the 
picture may appear to be overdone and 
far-fetched, it nevertheless is good en- 
tertainment. 


Gossip of the Studios 


her own ranch in Wyoming. The com- 
pany planned to receive her in a big 
way. 

But Hope arrived in Los Angeles on 
a Sunday, without informing the com- 
pany she was on her way. The next 
day was Labor Day and the studio was 
closed. 

Finally, on Tuesday afternoon, Hope 
appeared at the studio and took her 
place in line with the other callers. 
The doorman, of course, didn’t know 
her and she stood, unperturbed, while 
he announced her to William Le Baron’s 
office. : 


When Lucille Webster Gleason was 
making a screen test for “Girls About 
Town,” she had about fifteen minutes to 
apply her make-up. 

hen she was ready an electrician 
told her: “I watched Lilyan Tashman 
put on her make-up and it took an hour. 
Yours looks just as good—everything 
considered.” 

Lucille is still worried over what the 
electrician meant. 


RS. GRACE TIBBETT, who has 

obtained a divorce from Law- 
rence Tibbett in Reno, Nevada, has an- 
nounced she is returning to Los Angeles 
to make her-home. She and her twin 
sons ‘will take an apartment, she says. 
The Beverly Hills home probably will 
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be sold. Tibbett has been living in it 
since the separation. 


EROY MASON, son-in-law of Edwin 
Carewe by virtue of his marriage 

to Rita Carewe, raises alfalfa and 
hogs on his ranch at Las Vegas, Nev., 
but he is developing a swell sideline. 

Rancho Grande, as it is named, is be- 
coming a popular place for eloping 
Hollywood couples. LeRoy knows his 
way around Las Vegas so well that he 
can get them married with the quickest 
dispatch and the most publicity pos- 
sible. 

Lew Ayres and Lola Lane are the 
latest to be married under the super- 
vision of Cupid Mason. 


Mae Marsh went Jean Harlow one 
better in the hair bleaching business. 
Harlow’s platinum blond hair was 
made to look almost dark by Miss 
Marsh who subjected her hair to a 20- 
hour bleaching process to make it snow- 
white for some of the scenes in “Over 
the Hill.” Miss Marsh, of course, plays 
the mother role. 


(Gaee COOPER has gone in for ex- 
perimental ranching. You’d just 
know it, wouldn’t you? 

He’s bought thousands of acres in 
California and is going to raise every- 
thing that will grow, especially passion 


fruit. Shame on you, Gary! Didn’t 


you have enough of Lupe? 


OUNG Bill Reid, just fourteen years 

old, has signed a contract to broad- 
cast. He plays the saxophone and 
piano and his unusual ability is easily 
explained for he is the son of the late 
Wallace Reid. Remember what Wallie 
could do with almost any instrument 
used in a modern jazz band! 


Warner Baxter’s mother saw the in- 
side of a motion picture studio for the 
first time when she was her son’s guest 
on the “Surrender” 
studios. She was thrilled and shghtly 
amazed as she sat through the filming 
of love scenes between Baxter and 
Leila Hyams. 


OHNNY MACK BROWN will not 

be at.a loss for someone to talk 
football to, now that Weldon Heyburn 
has arrived in Hollywood. Johnny and 
Weldon used to be room-mates at the 
University of Alabama and both played 
on the same football team—and how! 
After appearing on Broadway with the 
late Jeanne Eagels and Lenore Ulrich, 
Weldon has been brought to Hollywood 
by Fox to play leading parts. - 


John Gilbert and Ina Claire are 
(Please turn to page 108) 
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n Phantoms at the Altar 


bury it. But a leak-proof burying place 
is hard to find. A phantom seems able 
to squeeze out of most anything—even 
a grave. ; 

One of those “most embarrassing mo- 
ments” occurred near Del Monte, Cal., 
when David F. Blankenhorn, wealthy 
Los Angeles realtor, married the beau- 
teous Irene Rich. The wedding, at 
Pebble Beach, attracted a lot of society 
people and attention. In the cool of 
the evening Mr. Blankenhorn took his 
lovely bride to the Del Monte Lodge 
to begin the honeymoon. 

They stepped into the lobby. 

“Now wait just a moment, dear, 
while I register for us,” the bridegroom 
said, according to a newspaper account. 
The bride waited and he started to- 
ward the desk. 

But half way there, he halted. A 
woman had come between him and the 
hotel register. He bowed. She ac- 
knowledged the bow. They told each 
other it was a good evening. Then 
Blankenhorn turned and talked to his 
bride. 

“Dear,” he said, “I think we’d better 
go to another hotel, instead.” 

And he took her away. EHven a 
bride’s curiosity wasn’t to be stifled. 

“But, dear,” asked Irene, “who was 
that woman I saw you with in the 
lobby?” 

“Why that,” answered Mr. Blanken- 
horn. “That was my first wife.” ; 

“Of all times,” possibly thought Miss 
Rich, “why should a phantom from his 
other married life cross our paths just 
now?” 


7] HE little god of love seems to de- 
light in framing up odd situations 
in Hollywood. A little while ago, Jose- 
phine Whittell, stage and screen ac- 
tress, who was divorced from Robert 
Warwick, noted actor, arrived and the 
film colony “caught its breath” because 


Warwick now is the husband of Stella- 


Larrimore and has been staying in 
Hollywood. 

“A phantom from ‘Bob’ Warwick’s 
past!” meditated the gossip writers. 
“We'll have an interesting situation in 
some café or club before long!” 

Did they? Well, rather! 

Mr. Robert Warwick with Mrs. Rob- 
ert No. 1 and Mrs. Robert Warwick 
No. 2 sat down to a dinner which lasted 
far into the evening. 

“Why, she’s charming!” said Mrs. 
Warwick No. 1 about Mrs. Warwick 
No. 2, later. “Simply is a dear!” 

No animosity, no hard feelings, no 
bitterness—but a perfectly delightful 
time with Mrs. Robert Warwick No. 
1 wishing all the happiness in the 
world to Mrs. Robert Warwick No. 2! 
And to her ex-husband. The “phan- 


' tom” wife was welcomed. 


When Helene Costello announced her 
engagement to Lowell Sherman, that 
brave little trouper, Pauline Garon, but 
recently divorced from Sherman, sent 


' Helene the following telegram: 


“Congratulations on your forth- 
coming marriage to Lowell. May 
you both have years of happiness. 
Holiday greetings. 

: Pauline Garon.” 
’ Aside, she added: “Helene is a very, 


}) very sweet girl. She is one of the very 


dearest girls I know. If Lowell will 
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be good, he will be able to keep a 
mighty nice girl.” 

Miss Garon wanted it to be known that 
she would be no unwelcome phantom 
threatening the Sherman - Costello 
nuptials. 


PPEOEAELY the most dramatic epi- 
sode among all the Hollywood wed- 
dings occurred the night Ethlyne 
Claire, Wampas “baby star,’ became 
the wife of Ernest Westmore, chief. 
make-up man at the RKO studios. The 
ceremony was performed at the Holly- 
wood Presbyterian Church and was at- 
tended by many of the film élite. Miss 
Claire, one of the most radiant and 
charming blondes in all Hollywood, was 
a dream of beauty as she emerged from 
the church portals on the arm of the 
groom. 

And then—— 


A child, 7 years old, with short 


Attractive, what? Kay Francis wears 
these attractive pajamas in “Girls 
About Town," in which she appears 
with Jack McCrea and _ Lilyan 


~“Tashman. 
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dresses and short hair, rushed to Mr. 
Westmore’s side and reached for his 
hand. 

“Daddy!” she exclaimed, “why. don’t 
you pay mamma that money so I can 
go back to school?” 

It was Westmore’s little daughter, 
Muriel. And beside her stood Veoda 
Westmore, his former wife. 

As the child made her plea a news- 
photographer’s flashlight boomed and 
the flash caught a process-server hand- 
ing out a document haling the groom 
into court on a little matter of back 
alimony. 

All of which was caught by the 
camera-eye! 

A phantom from Ernest Westmore’s 
past; a warning; an apparition. 

Westmore pursued the cameraman 
and destroyed his camera—almost. But 
one plate was not damaged and the 
scene got into print. 

But what about Ethlyne? 

The game, courageous little blonde, 
said “Never mind, Ernest, I under- 
stand.” 

Later, in court; Westmore accepted 
the back-alimony claim, arranged to 
pay it, and his “phantom” was satisfied. 
Presently he and Ethlyne were on their 
real honeymoon. 

But what a turmoil the “phantom” 
had brought! 


JES just the same way that Jack and 
Estelle were warned by newspapers 
of a phantom on their trail, Jacqueline 
Logan and Larry Winston were tipped 
off that one was heading toward them. 
In fact, it had hovered over them dur- 
ing all the time they were in Agua 
Caliente, Mexico, taking their wedding 
vows and was watching their every 
move. The news was broken to them 
by. a morning Los Angeles paper. 

“When, and if Jacqueline Logan re- 
turns to Los Angeles from Mexico,” a 
news story said, “‘she may face prosecu- 
tion on a bigamy charge.” So said For- 
rest Murray, chief deputy District At- 
torney, following the motion picture ac- 
tress’s marriage to Larry Winston, Los 
Angeles broker. The actress won an 
interlocutory decree of divorce from 
her first husband, Ralph Gillespie, last 
March. The final decree cannot be 
awarded for a little more than six 
months yet.” 

Old “John Law” was the phantom 
in this instance—an apparition, but 
nevertheless a menace backed by the 
government. And what a scurrying 
about he caused! 

“On your way, Larry!” Jacqueline 
exclaimed, or words to that effect. “And 
don’t come around me for a while, 
either. We’re in a ‘jam’ right now and 
we gotta get married all over again. 


pee separated immediately, while 
old “John Law” smiled benevolently 
instead of striking. When Jacqueline 
and Larry eventually remarried, he 
withdrew from their lives. 

It seems to me that these old wedding 
phantoms have become too numerous 
and too noxious about Hollywood. The 
screen stars are beginning to take their 
marriage vows in seclusion and be on 
their way before shadows come to cross 
their paths. It’s safer. 


Sessue Hayakawa Returns 


Japanese actor back to New York with 
him and the play was produced there 
in September, 1926. It was a success 
and Hayakawa played it until the end 
of the 1926-1927 season when the piece 
closed in Chicago. 


O do all this Sessue had had to 

postpone a little private venture of 
his own. He was not content to be 
merely an actor, no matter how good. 
He had wanted to write a book. Being 
the sort of a man who does what he 
makes up his mind to do, Hayakawa 
had; while in Paris, written a novel, 
“The Bandit Prince.” Not only had 
he written it—anyone can write a 
novel, providing there is an adequate 
supply of white paper and a staunch 
typewriter—but his novel had been 
published. 

He was not stopping there, however. 
With “The Love City” a closed chap- 
ter, he attacked his novel and when 
the tumult and the shouting died, his 
book had become a thirty-five minute 
vaudeville sketch that was good enough 
to play eight months over the vaude- 
ville circuits of this country. 

All this time Hayakawa never al- 
lowed his eyes to be deflected from his 
real goal. His successes in America, 
England, and France never turned him 
from his single purpose. That he had 
conquered the theater and picture- 
goers of the Western world was only 
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a half victory. There remained the 
land of his birth—Japan. 

Now, to properly understand Sessue 
Hayakawa’s ambition concerning his 
own people, we will take a brief in- 
termission and delve a little into the 
history and traditions of the Japanese 
theater, as an institution. 

It would appear that, many many 
years ago, the legitimate theater in 
Japan was consolidated into a sort of 
minor kingdom, with one supreme 
head and a number of lesser digni- 
taries. To act upon the stage in Japan, 
you had to be born into one of the the- 
atrical families. Mere ability wouldn’t 
do. If you were not the son or daugh- 
ter of an actor, you simply did not 
act and so strong and tight was the 
power of the reigning heads of this 
oligarchy, that no governmental in- 
fluence was powerful enough to break 
the barriers of caste. 


AYAKAWA was not born to the 

stage—he could only cast longing 
glances in the direction of the elect 
and wish that Fate had been kinder to 
him. At that, Fate had not been un- 
generous for he was the son of a 
provincial governor and, as such, would 
one day be entitled to an active part 
in governmental matters. To this end, 
his father sent him to the United 
States, where he became a student at 
the University of Chicago. Hayakawa 


Marion Davies 
returned recently 
from a vacation 
in Europe. She 
slipped quietly 
into Beverly Hills 
(as you will read 
in the gossip this 
month) and then 
was guest of 
honor at the big 
party of the 
Hollywood month 
(as you will read 
in How Holly- 
wood Entertains). 
Miss Davies is 
Hollywood's fa- 


vorite hostess, 


fair for the movie 

folk to turn about 

and give her a 
swell party. 


and it was only. 


tells an amusing story about the end 
of his ambitions to become a football 
player. 

“Stage was using me as a quarter- 
back,” he told me, “and I was getting 
into some games, too. But I would 
become excited and in the heat of bat- 
tle forget that the punishing tricks of 
ju-jitsu were not allowed in tackling. 
Try as I would I could not stop my- 
self from using them and every time 
the officials would rule me off the 
field.” 

Sessue’s student days were termi- 
nated by the death of his father and 
the demands of his family that he 
return, and, under his elder brother, 
take up a share of the governmental 
duties of his province. He elected, 
however, to pursue his own course— 
and that was the stage. 

At home such a career was closed 
to him. But the traditions of the Jap- 
anese theater did not curb his ambi- 
tion. There would come a day, he told 
himself, when he would break through 
those barriers and he started to pre- 
pare himself to be ready when that 
day arrived. 

To this end, he organized, in Los 
Angeles, a small Japanese company 
and the old Elks’ Hall Theater in 
Spring Street, saw the first perform- 
ance of his production of “The Ty- 
phoon,” with a cast of Japanese aug- 
mented by students of the old Egan 
Dramatic School—who played for 
nothing but the experience, since Hay- 
akawa’s venture was not graced by a 
very large bank-roll. It was then that 
the late Thomas H. Ince saw this 
young Japanese, and anybody in the 
business will tell you that no man 
ever had a keener eye for latent talent 
than the great producer. With Hay- 
akawa’s first Ince picture, his feet 
were on the first rung of the ladder 
hat would eventually bring him to his 
goa 


jest year he saw the achievement 
of that goal and the fulfillment of 
the ambition that has been the driy- 
ing force behind Hayakawa’s powerful 
personality over all the intervening 
years. 

Last year he stormed that impreg- 
nable fortress, the Japanese legitimate 
theater, routed legion after legion of 
fussy traditions and today stands alone 
on the battlefield, the theatrical idol 
of his own people. And it is inter- 
esting to note that for ammunition he 
used American plays. 

Suppose you and I take a day off 
and go to the theater in Tokio and 
we will see just what Hayakawa has 
done for the Japanese show business: 

Don’t tell me that you’ll be ready to 
go at half-past eight, for we will have 
to get there by half-past three at the 
latest. 

V’ll get the tickets well in advance, 
three or four weeks, if we want good 
ones, and we have to pay top prices— 


* four dollars per seat. 


All right—here we go, with our 
eight dollars’ worth of seats and at 
half-past three in the afternoon. 

See those long lines of people. They 
have been standing there all morning, 
waiting for the unreserved galleries to 
be opened. They will presently scram- 

(Please turn to page 88) 
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A WRITER OF ROMANCE 


DISCOVERS THAT. 


“pink tooth brush” 


HAS AN UNHAPPY ENDING! 


«)USY? Of course I’ve been busy! In the hair looks dead. Why, even my teeth look 
B past twelve months I’ve traipsedacrossa wrong lately! And goodness knows, I’ve 

couple of oceans . . . done Egypt againsoI ___ never neglected them. 

could finish that serial... taken a peek at ~ ‘Or haveIl? Who was it? Must have been 

Vienna...and sold nine short stories, besides _ that nice young American dentist in Calcutta 

giving a few lectures. who told me Id better get rid of ‘pink tooth 
“And I look it. My clothes area sight. My brush’ or I'd regret it. That was a year and 


a half ago. I suppose I’m paying up now 
for that piece of negligence. Well, here goes 


for Ipana and massage. Today. I may be 
34—but I’m going to have sound gums and 
white teeth for a good many years longer. If 
I know myself”... 

*Pink tooth brush” is a sly trouble that 
may slip up on you no matter who you are 
—where you are—or how old you are. 

It’s the soft foods we civilized people 
eat!” your dentist will tell you. “They don’t 
stimulate the gums. And without exercise 


your gums relapse into laziness. They stop 
working. Get flabby. And the next thing is 
that they’re so tender that you find ‘pink’ 
on your tooth brush.” 

And he’ll go on to tell you that if you 
don’t get “pink tooth brush” under control, 
you may find yourself with gingivitis or 
pyorrhea or Vincent’s Disease. It may even 
endanger sound teeth through infection at 
the roots. 

There’s no need to take chances with 
‘pink tooth brush”’— not with Ipana Tooth 
Paste in every drug store. Clean your teeth 
with Ipana. That will help. But for the best 
results, each time put a little fresh Ipana 
on your brush or finger-tip and massage it 
directly into your gums. 

Even in the first few days you'll see a new 
brightness taking the place of the grayish 
look your teeth have developed. And before 
that first tube of Ipana is gone, you'll find 
that your gums are decidedly firmer. Keep 
on with Ipana and massage—and you'll be 
safe from “pink tooth brush.” 


7 7t 7 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-121 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
| P A N A partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
tooth paste MGT BsocapcosonbooosnoDEDODOboN CRD UoOOONS 0008 6 


DEFEATS “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” - BRINGS BEAUTY TO THE TEETH  City.........cceccccseecseees, Creer! 
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Behind the Screen Dramas 


We took a long ride down to Santa Monica in Phil's battered Ford. Down there, looking 
at the magnificent expanse before us, Phil and I told each other about our lives. He had 
studied engineering but had turned to motion pictures for the dramatic expression he 
loved. | felt the same way about pictures. Thus Hollywood had drawn us both to it. 


(Continued from 
page 69) 
tures—as extras of 

course. 

Then came the day 
when the whole company 
were to go on location to 
the desert. The director 
had picked his people 
carefully and everything 
was ready—700 of us ex- 
tras — baggage, cameras 
props, tents in which to 
sleep during the night. 
Phil and I were both 
taken on and we went 
like two happy kids on a 


picnic. The trek across - 


those sandy wastes in the 
studio cars was not so 
pleasant. Hot, blinding 
sun smote us with a daz- 
zling glare. The hot air 
of the desert parched our 


throats and dried our: 


lips. The girls of our 
company kept cold cream 
on their faces most of the 
day, trying to prevent the 
dread of sun wrinkles, es- 
pecially crow’s-feet 
around the eyes, from 
squinting. 

The prop men lost no 
time, when we arrived at 
the designated spot, in 
rigging up the sleeping 
tents, erecting the Ara- 
bian atmosphere by bolt- 
ing together painted 
scenery which had been 
previously prepared at the 
studio. From the animal 
farm hundreds of camels 
had been imported. The 
men were rehearsed how 
to ride them hard across 
a strip of desert waste. 
There was to be a stam- 
pede scene as one of the 
high spots of the picture. 


HILE they went 
through this and 
that during the after- 
noon, the girls got out 
their dance costumes and 
were rehearsed in their 


numbers. So I can as-. 


sure you we were pretty 
well exhausted when the 
cool, evening desert wind 
fanned us to sleep that 
night. I found myself 


assigned to a tent with 


three other girls. We 
flopped onto our camp 
cots and went into the 
well-deserved slumber too 
weary to indulge in any 
conversation after that 
first day’s work. 

Next morning, how- 
ever, we chatted about 
the picture and what the 
story was all about. I dis- 


covered, from one of the 


girls, that the dark young 

man in the studio had 

come out (Please turn to 
page 91) 
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(Wave your own hair... 


RESET YOUR PERMANENT THIS SMART way 


TH hats that show half your 

hair, your wave is more im- 
portant than ever before. It must 
be firmly set, with hardly a hair 
out of place... yet it must be soft, 
feminine, and above all, natural. 


Thousands of smart women are 
finding they can easily wave their 
own hair and re-set their perma- 
nents with Wildroot Wave Set. It 
gives a smooth, lasting, natural 
wave... and is actually good for 
your hair! Greaseless, free from 
gum or sugar, it does not leave the 
hair sticky, nor does it leave those 
annoying white flakes... a-pure 
vegetable product. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health. 


WHY TAKE CHANCES 
WITH YOUR HAIR? 


_ Try a 10 cent bottle of Wildroot 
Wave Set to-day. See how easy it 
is to give your hair a lovely, soft, 
natural wave. 

For sale at most F. W. Woolworth 
Company stores. Larger bottles, 35¢ 


and 60¢ at drug and department 
stores, hairdressers, barber shops. 
Insist on the genuine. The Wildroot 
name is your protection. Wildroot 


Company Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
THEY’RE TWINS! THEY'RE SMART! 


And you can get just as good results with 
your own hair, if you use Wildroot Wave Set. 


WILDROOT  10¢/ 
WAVE SET ae a 


a F. W. WOOLWORTH 
q CO. STORES. 


The SAFE wave setting fluid 


Festedens Pores “s 


‘ ~— 4166 
Buresuof Foods, Sanitation | 
Health wt 
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Sessue Hayakawa Returns 


ble up into the balconies for fifty cents 
per capita. 


Well, what do you think of this 


theater? Just like a playhouse in New 
York or Chicago? 
stage, 
would see all the latest modern theater 


Certainly, and back 
if we could get there, we 


equipment. When Hayakawa first re- 


turned he brought with him the latest 
thing in lighting equipment and since 


that time he has continued to perfect 
his stage. 

Here’s your program and you'll see 
that we are going to have two plays, 
“Seventh Heaven” and “The Bad Man.” 

Now don’t ask me what we are go- 
ing to do about dinner—wait ’til the 
time comes and you'll be in for a 
delightful surprise. : 

There goes the curtain. Look at 
that setting! Are you surprised that 
it looks so much like Paris? Better 
than the scenery in the New York pro- 
duction? It ought to be, for Hayakawa 
tells me that his Japanese scenic 
artists are the finest in the world and 
that they go to infinite pains to make 
their scenery as realistic as possible. 


HAT made you think they’d 
have a Japanese setting for a play 


laid in Paris? There isn’t any reason for 


it, just because we are in Japan. You 
see, through their long familiarity 
with American moving pictures, the 
Japanese people have grown to like 
American plays and settings—so Hay- 
akawa startled the Japanese theater- 


-goers by giving them exactly the same 
thing in the theater. 


And don’t worry because you can’t 
understand the Japanese language. 
Oh, you say you don’t have to because 


they are doing exactly the same things 


that they did when you saw the show 


(Continued from page 84) 


in New York. You are right. Hay- 
akawa made the translations and adap- 
tations of all these plays and he told 
me he didn’t change a word or an idea 
—just put the whole thing into Jap- 
anese—and see how they love it! 

Here’s the intermission before the 
last act—so, if you’ll excuse me, Ill 
go and order dinner—what do you want 
to eat?—oh, come along then and see 
for yourself. See all these restaurants 
around the lobby. Which one do you 
want to eat in? This one? All right. 
Waiter! I want dinner for two, and 
what table can you give me? That 
one? Is that all right for you, darling? 
Fine! Now order plenty, we’re travel- 
ing on the company expense account. 
You can have Japanese dishes or the 
best French cuisine. 

When the first play is over it will 
be all ready for us—all we’ll have to 
do is eat and pay and then hustle 
back to see “The Bad Man,” with Hay- 
akawa playing Holbrook Blinn’s fa- 
mous part—and we’ll be out of here 
about ten o’clock. 

And so, with some 2,800 other de- 
lighted patrons, we have been to the 
new Japanese theater—the theater 
that Hayakawa has made—the theater 
with which he blazed his way 
through centuries of traditions and 
made himself an idol. Besides ‘The 
Bad Man,” ‘Seventh Heaven,” and 
“Ladies Man,” Hayakawa has created 
a sensation in Tokio with his produc- 
tion of “The Honorable Mr. Wong,” 
the play Achmed Abdullah and David 
Belasco wrote just prior to the lat- 
ter’s death, which stopped presentation 
of the piece in New York. This was 
the play he was appearing in when 
Paramount cabled for him to return 
to Hollywood. They wanted him for 


Gary Cooper and Claudette Colbert used the Atlantic Ocean as location 


for their new picture, “His Woman." 


Here they are on the deck of the 


S. S. Commercial Guide with Director Edward Sloman. 
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a picture called “Daughter of the 
Dragon,” with Anna May Wong and 
Warner Oland. 


INCE his return he has been closely |} 


inspected by his numerous friends 
in order to ascertain whether the years 
have changed him. To their delight 
they have found him the same delight- 
ful person he used to be. He seems 
no older than during the days of his 
funny little Japanese stock company 
and his sense of humor is undimmed. 
His enthusiasms are as keen as ever. 

Just a short time ago he acquired 
a new interest in life. Perhaps I 
should not say, “a new interest,” for the 
interest is some two and a half years 
old, Yukio, a charming little Japanese 
lad whom Hayakawa and his wife 
adopted. You remember Madame Ha- 
yakawa. She was Tsuri Aoki, the Jap- 
anese actress, whom he met during the 
hectic days before that production of 
“The Typhoon.” 

This tidy Japanese family is living 
at the Knickerbocker Hotel in Holly- 
wood, quietly and very simply. MHay- 
akawa will take them soon to Great 
Neck, Long Island, where he has built 
himself a home. Then, back to his 
theater in Tokio, and then, back to 
Hollywood for more pictures and then 
Great Neck again. They are sort of 
transcontinental and trans-Pacific com- 
muters. And through it all Sessue 
smiles and tells funny stories about 
himself. 

“We went to dinner at Mary Pick- 
ford’s and Douglas Fairbanks’ the 
other night,” he told me in illustrating 
how far out of touch he had become 
with American pictures and Hollywood. 
“Opposite me sat a very lovely blonde 
girl and I watched her as she listened 
to Mary tell me about a situation in a 
play she had been reading. As Mary 
told the story, every change of mood 
and dramatic moment was reflected in 
the girl’s face—she was acting every 
word of it and I was so impressed 


that, when I was talking to her later, } 
I said, ‘You ought to do something 


in pictures—you have great acting 
ability.’ 


“She looked at me very strangely | 


for a moment—then thanked me for. 


my encouragement, but she smiled in | 


such a funny way that I asked some- 
body who she was. 
Harding.” 


From what he said, I imagine Hay-— 


akawa found this situation much more 
difficult to endure than he did the loss 
of the ninety thousand dollars. He 
summoned up all his Japanese phi-' 
losophy of stoicism and apologized, and 
they are fast friends now. 

“We always smile when we lose,” 
he explained, in accounting for his be- 
havior when that fortune went into 
the hands of the Greek Syndicate. And 
he told me the story of the American 
guests at a recent indoor golf tourna- 
ment held by members of a Japanese 
club in New York. 
were standing near the eighteenth 
hele, watching the contestants finish 
their matches. 

“T can always tell which one of those 
Japanese youths has lost,” said the 
American, “without seeing a score 
card. The loser is always smiling the 
most.” 
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‘PRECIPES . 
NOW! You can share one of the secrets of 
the Hollywood Stars’ popularity. They 
know how to cook! They’re handy with 
measuring cup and egg beater. They know 
how to blend a little of this and a dash of that 
with a sprinkle of something or other, and serve 
it with an air on a square of toast or bread. 
Nancy Carroll does spicy things to poached 
Forty-seven photographs of F y 
ers, Forty-seven of eggs. Gary Cooper goes in for Buttermilk 
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The New Movie cameraman catches Leila Hyams on the beach at Malibu, near her home. The wind and the clouds 


were obliging aids. 


Putting Little Caesar on the Spot 


He believed that to be a big frog you 
had to make good_in a big pond. The 
New York dramatic critics labeled him 
a fine character actor and that praise 
pleased him. The Theatre Guild had 
made him a member of their acting com- 
pany. That was no faint hurrah. 

Yet when the big opportunity knocked 
on his dressing room door, he said: 
“Come in—and stick ’em up.” 


“PRE turning point of his entire ca- 
reer was the play, “The Racket.” 

In that play he portrayed Al Capone. 
He was persuaded by means of a huge 
money offer to go with the play to 
Hollywood for a ten weeks’ run. He ar- 
rived in the cinema capital of the world 
when every movie magnate was search- 
ing for types to portray Al Capone in 
their profitable gang films. ; 

Several producers went so far as to 
offer the rdle to Alphonse Capone him- 
self. After Al refused and Hollywood 
spotted Robinson in “The Racket” he 
became movieland’s conception of the 
public enemy. 

So much so that most of Hollywood 
believes that Al Capone resembles Ed- 
ward Robinson. And if he doesn’t, he 
should. 

From the day Robinson signed that 
movie contract his life changed. He 
has been playing Al Capone more than 
Al Capone. Until he appeared in pic- 
tures he had never met a real gangster. 

Now, wherever he travels gangsters 
stop him and introduce themselves to 
him. He has never met Al Capone, but 
he would like to do so. Also, Mr. Ca- 
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pone has expressed a desire to meet 
him. Socially—of course. 

Another person he is anxious to meet 
is Nick the Greek, the gambler he por- 
trayed in “Smart Money.” 


So ee enough he does not 
know and never did mix with the 
types who brought him national fame. 
He is a good actor, that’s all. 

He doesn’t play cards and is not hot 
when it comes to rolling the bones. 
After making the picture, “Smart 
Money,” he decided to visit a gambling 
house for the first time. He went to 
one in Agua Caliente and he was taken. 

Yet superstitious gamblers, who rec- 
ognize him, touch him for good luck. 

In 1915 he married Gladys Lloyd, 
brunette and an actress. He seldom does 
anything without consulting her. It 
was she who advised him to go to 
Hollywood. 

She has practically given up her 
stage career, but she does extra bits in 
his pictures. She had a small part in 
“Little Caesar” and “Smart Money.” 

No, she wasn’t the dame in “Smart 
Money” who got kicked so beautifully 
in the pants. Every time the Robin- 
sons have a spat he says to her: “Stop 
now, or I’ll give you what I gave Mar- 
garet Livingston.” 


H E is an entirely different character 
off the screen than he is on. He is 
more interested in Stalin than he is in 
gangsters. He knows more about the 
five-year plan than he does about gam- 
bling. There is one thing, however, 


that he does as much in pictures as he | 
does at home. 

That is smoking cigars. It could be 
said that cigars and fruits are his fa- 
vorite goods. The first thing to touch 
his fingers in the morning and the last | 
thing to touch them at night is a cigar. 

He has a large collection of pipes | 
but seldom smokes one. He can’t smoke | 
a cigarette. Has tried to do so often | 
but always coughs when doing so. 

Despises athletics and never indulges. 
When he feels he needs exercise he 
visits the famous Sylvia of Hollywood. | 
When not in that town he has a mas- | 
seur visit him and give him a rubdown. | 

Almost every night, no matter where | 
he is, he phones his mother in New | 
York. He is still Emanuel to her. She | 
sees all his pictures and objects fiercely | 
when he is killed in one of them. | 

She always says to him: “Emanuel, 
don’t let them kill you in the next one. 
It makes me nervous.” 

Reading good books and listening to 
good music are the two favorite diver- 
sions of this would-be rough guy. He 
can lecture for hours on the finer 
points of Tschaikowsky’s “Symphony 
Pathetique,” which is his favorite piece. 
He plays the harp, the piccolo and the 
player piano. He would like to be a 
composer. 

In his own crude fashion he is a com- 
poser. At home he will amuse himself ~ 
by cutting selections from half-a-dozen | 
player rolls, paste them together and 
play what he refers to as his original 
composition. 

(Please turn to page 92) 
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in a private limousine to do some 
shots in the desert. 
into our makeup and costumes and were 
assembled en masse after the breakfast 
clarion had called us from the dining 
tent. 

The heat of the desert that day was 
intense. Over and over again many 
times, we went through the routine of 
the dance while an assistant director 
barked orders at us through a mega- 
phone. That, I think, is how I happened 
to faint, long toward late afternoon 
before the merciful desert wind sprang 
up to sooth our exhausted bodies. 

I was tripping gayly over the sandy 
spaces with the others when suddenly 


everything before my eyes became a | 


blur. For a moment I tried to steady 
my body, found I had no strength in 
my legs, and over I keeled. Some time 
later I found myself segregated from 
the madding throng in the hospital tent 
far out beyond the noise and the tur- 
moil. I awakened to find myself quite 
alone, a cold cloth on my head, a glass 
of ice water on a little table beside 
me. 

Phillip was nowhere about, he hav- 
ing ridden with the others tar out on 
the desert for the stampede scene. It 
was the first time I felt the need of 
him, just some one to comfort me a 
little, while I was all alone and weak- 
ened from the days gruelling rehearsal. 


I SAT up and looked out the open 
flap into the desert outside. And to 
my amazement I saw that the blister- 
ing sun had at last gone down and now 
it was night, turquoise night, with only 
the waxy beauty of a full moon to light 
the miles of sandy waste. I was stretch- 
ing my arms above my head, preparing 
to get up and walk back to my own 
tent when a voice suddenly startled me: 

“May I come in?” 

I looked up quickly to behold the 
handsome star of the picture standing 
in the entrance. He was more hand- 


some than ever—an Arabian burnoose 


wound about his head, his well chiseled 
profile silhouetted in shadow against 
the pale moonlight outside. 

He did not move a foot inside the 
tent until I spoke, although his wish 
was law. 

I floundered for words a moment, 
then replied: “Certainly. But I’m feel- 
ing much better now, thank you.” 

“JT am so very glad,” he said, stroll- 
ing leisurely into the little tent, “I was 
very worried about you. It was beastly 
hot to go through all those rehearsals.” 

Again I was flustered for I’d no idea 
he had even seen the rehearsals or 
noticed the fact that I was one of the 
girls. 

“You saw me rehearsing?” I re- 
peated, not believing my own ears. 

He drew up a camp chair and sat 
beside my cot, his penetrating eyes 
ravishing my semi-nude figure for I 
still had on my dance costume. 

“Saw you? My dear little girl, I 
have watched you constantly since the 
night I first discovered you at that 
table in the studio. You are so ef- 
fervescent, refreshing—an unsullied 
child. How could I help but be im- 
pressed by a little wild flower amidst 
a bouquet of wilted orchids?” 

(Please turn to page 93) 
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It takes something above mass 
thinking to appreciate certain 
exceptional things. Pebeco 
Tooth Paste, for example. 

Pebeco has no mass appeal. 
It is not sweet, it has not what 
might be called a “popular” 
taste. It is not just another tooth 
paste. It has character, distinc- 
tion...its bite is its signature. 

You have to think to get 
yourselftotry Pebeco. You have 
to think, perhaps, to get your- 
self to like it. Because it does 
taste different—it must taste that 
way to do the good it was 
created to do. 

Wherever people use a denti- 
frice for the good it will do their 
teeth—there you will find Pebeco. 


Ifyou belong among these thinking 
people, next time your tooth paste 
needs replenishing, try PEBECO 


A product of Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 


© 1931, Pebeco, Inc. 
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@ The MOST EXPENSIVE Sables in 
the world (Courtesy of Gunther, N. Y.) 
This coat costs the most because it 
has a selection of skins such as even 
the most exclusive furriers are seldom 
able to assemble. 


@ Pebeco is the MOST EXPENSIVE 
tooth paste in the world to make— 
butit costs youno more. Of every tube 
of Pebeco, 40% is an expensive ingre- 
dient found in no other tooth paste. 


i Wide World Photos 
Buddy Rogers gave a pool party at his estate in Beverly Hills in honor of Mary Brian and Joan Marsh. A number 
of aquatic stars performed for the guests, among them Dutch Smith, who is here shown making a flying dive. 


Putting Little Caesar on the Spot 


Lately, with his name in lights on 
every main street, he has become 
very popular and is invited to many 
parties and banquets. When called 
upon to make a speech he delivers that 
oration he made in the banquet scene in 
“Little Caesar.” 

He carries a comb in his pocket and 
runs it through his hair several hun- 
dred times a day. 

He loves publicity and is not ashamed 
to admit it. He keeps his own scrap 
book and is proud of it. = 

Never permits a barber to touch his 
face, always shaving himself. He has 
a dark, stubby beard. He generally 
shaves once a day, excepting those eve- 
nings when he has a special appoint- 
ment. Then he treats himself to a once- 
over lightly. 

Has an odd-shaped head and has a 
difficult time obtaining a satisfactory 
haircut. He has never had his nails 
manicured by a professional. He cleans 
them himself with the sharpened end of 
a match stick, or has the wife doll them 
up for him. 


O N his dressing room table there is a 
framed dollar bill. It is not the first 
dollar that he ever made. It is there 
for sentimental reasons, and was given 
to him by his mother when a dollar was 
plenty of money in his life. 

When he puts his hand to his hip 
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den’t jump; don’t be afraid that he’s 
going to pull a rod. He’s only reaching 
for a French linen handkerchief— 
faintly perfumed. 

He has plenty of hair on his chest. 
When he played in “The Firebrand” 
the role called him to bare his chest 
nightly, and two afternoons a week, to 
the audience. The management insisted 
that the spectators view a_ spotless 
chest. Therefore he shaved his chest 
weekly. That accounts for the abund- 
ance of hair there now. 


[ase most actors, he has a favorite 
actor. The best piece of talent in 
pictures today, he’ll tell you, is little 
Jackie Cooper. 

When he played in vaudeville recent- 
ly he amused audiences by telling them 
how his movie life was affecting his 
home life. “I’d come home,” he said, 
“eet into bed and say to the wife—‘this 
bed isn’t big enough for the both of us. 
One of us will have to get out and it 
won’t be me.’ ” 

‘He was only gagging. He sleeps in 
a double bed and never tells the wife 
to move over. Is restless and tosses 
plenty before falling asleep. No matter 
how tired he is physically he must be 
mentally fatigued before he can sleep. 
He wears only the jacket of his pa- 
jamas. 


Is superstitious. He carries lucky 


coins and throws salt over his shoulder. 
His main superstition is that he must 
sleep on a part before he plays it or he 
feels he won’t be good in the role. 

He actually places the script under 
his pillow and sleeps on it. 


HILE making “Little Caesar” he 

had a narrow escape from death. 
They were about to take that scene in 
which Rico, the killer, is about to receive 
the stuff he has dished out. Luckily a 
person on the lot discovered, before the 
camera started grinding, that there 
were real bullets in the gun instead of 
blanks. 

It is strange, indeed, that Julius 
Caesar also met his death by being put 
cn the spot. Yes, way back in those 
B.C. days they did that, too. 

Julius was warned not to go to the 
Forum to deliver a speech. He went 
and on the way he was stabbed eighteen 
times by Casca and Brutus, two politi- 
cal gangsters of their day. Julius was 
taken for a walk. Today they take them 
for a ride. 

Just one more thing about Robinson. 
His hobby is to go shopping and buy 
lace underwear for the wife. Imagine 
the look on the face of a saleslady when 
this tough guy said: “I’d like to see 
what you’ve got in the way of lace 
undies.” 

And this is the end of Little Caesar. 
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let it make old frocks into new 
frocks with the magic touch of 
new color! 
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colors from which to choose on 
the Tintex Color Card, on view at 
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You'll be amazed how 
quickly and easily youmay restore 
original color-brightness to faded 
fabrics—or how easily you may 
give them new and different colors. 
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materials. 

Tintex Blue Box —For lace-trimmed 
silks—tints the silk, lace remains 
original color. 

Tintex Color Remover— Removes old 
color from any material so it can 
be dyed a new color. 
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ness to all yellowed white materials. 
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I could not believe that I was hear- 
ing his voice and I sat smiling at him, 
half afraid that this was some sort of 
fantastic dream. He must have known 
what was going on in my mind for he 
took the liberty of lifting my hand to 
his lips and planting upon the tips of 
my fingers one of his inimitable kisses 
—the kind that have thrilled women the 
world over when they see him do this 
thing on the screen. I was breathless, 
thrilled! Could it be true that I, out 
of all these beautiful girls, had made 
an impression on this much-sought- 
after star? 


a | LET myself drink in the wonder of 


his nearness, and I closed my eyes 
and lay back on the pillow to make cer- 
tain it was reality and not just a shabby 
illusion of the desert’s mirage. And 
then I felt his face very close to mine, 
his arms gently pressed about me, his 
mouth seeking my lips. His warm, 
soft mouth touched mine in a moment 
of rapturous ecstasy and I felt myself 
captivated by the glamour of that subtle 
charm which worked such. wonders to- 
ward his success on the screen. 

I don’t know why kind fate suddenly 
brought to my mind the words of Fifi, 
the little extra girl who had told me 
why I’d been given another girl’s job 
that first night at Fox studio. But her 
words came to me now in this moment 
of temptation and a well of strength 
seemed to spring within me. I got to 
my feet quickly and stood before the 
handsome movie star, my eyes brim- 
ming with tears. They were tears of 
emotion, I think. He naturally mis- 
understood and began to sooth me. 

“My dear child,’ he said, “what is 
the matter? Have I offended you?” 

“No—but—you see, I just don’t go 
‘n for petting.” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“You’re quite right, my dear,” he 
recovered himself to say with a smile. 
“And I’m glad you brought me to my 
senses in time to remind me of that. I 
do owe a debt of respect to my fiancée 


(Please turn to page 94) 


SIDNEY SKOLSKY Writes 
About the Four Marx 
Brothers in Next Month's 
New Movie. 


JIM TULLY Tells You All 
About Adolphe Menjou 
in Next Month's New 


Movie. 


These are Just Two Features of 
the New Year Issue of Your 
Favorite Motion Picture Maga- 


zine — NEW MOVIE. 
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NEW YORK magazine, says: 

# “Natural color is the mode of 
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since she is a girl of high social stand- 
ing and without her I might lose 
her banker father’s financial backing. 
Thanks a lot for pulling me up!” 

We got out of the tent somehow and 
began walking slowly across the cool 
sand now toward the rows of extras’ 
tents where I belonged. When we 
reached the edge of them, he bowed 
to me politely, waited there until 
I had made my way to my sleeping 
quarters and turned on his heel and 
was off. JI did not see him the following 
day and I was glad. I should have 
been terribly embarrassed to come face 
to face with him in the glaring sun- 
light. 

For some strange reason I welcomed 
the sight of Phillip that next after- 
noon late when he came in from the 
long day’s camel riding across the des- 
ert. His toga was soiled and his blond 
hair showed tiny curls as he flung off 
his concealing headdress and came to- 
ward me. <A strange contrast—his 
blond hair above the dark make-up of 
an Arab. With his headdress on, he 
was a perfect Arab. Without it, he 
became the blond pal to whom I looked 
for good, clean companionship. 


S I watched him that evening, some- 

thing stirred within me. J never 
could understand just how I felt. Yet 
I knew that I was mighty glad Phillip 
was back with me again. I felt that 
he represented a security which pro- 
tected me from my own emotions. He 
was strong and on him I could depend. 
Beside him I felt like a weak little 
straw and the idea of it exaggerated 
itself in my mind after the hectic ex- 
perience of last evening. 

Phillip stood out as something fine 
while the handsome star was a phi- 
landerer who thrilled to the conquest 
of any woman who caught his momen- 
tary fancy. That was how I was able 
now to see Phillip. And the contrast 
made him a hero to my frightened 
senses, 

We ate our dinner at the long tables 
which the company had erected in the 
dining tents and then decided to go for 
a little ride in one of the studio cars. 
There was a desert roadway about a 
half mile across the sand. Phil’s friend 
Charlie had charge of the cars and 
when we made the party a foursome, 
bringing along one of the girls from 
my tent, he was more than glad to 
grant permission to use the car. 

Phillip was unusually quiet this eve- 
ning. I believed he was merely tired. 
But he snapped out of his mood when 
we passed through a group of adobe 
houses where Indian families sat about 
smoking contentedly. 

Leaning from the car he called out to 
one of the women to come forward. 
She got up and trudged toward us, fol- 
lowed by a bunch of browned young- 
sters. Phil asked her where we could 
stop for refreshments. Gestures helped. 
We went on to the wayside inn where 
we discovered the spot built in the cool- 
ing verdure of a desert oasis. 

tin-pan pianola strummed out 
passé tunes as Phil’s friend fed it 
nickels. And because my girl friend 
wanted to dance, I found myself alone 
with Phillip for the first time since we 
started out. 

“What’s wrong with you, honey?” I 


asked him, “you’re not yourself to- 
night. Something go wrong today?” 

He eyed the tip of his cigarette for a 
moment, then raised his gorgeous blue 
eyes to mine. There was a different 
look in them—an expression I had 
never seen before. 

“Don’t think I’m daffy, please, Jean,” 
he begged, “but somet ing funny has 
happened to me. I’ve never felt this 
way before about anything. It came 
to me, all of a sudden, while we were 
far out there in that sandy wilderness, 
sandwiched between heaven and earth, 
that we are all pretty small creatures 
after all. The desert sort of gets you 
like that if you’re susceptible. And I’ve 
been thinking that life should be lived 
while we have it. Why put off to to- 
morrow what might bring gladness to- 
day. Tomorrow may never come. Oh, 
I know I may sound like Omar Khayyam 
—hbut gosh, I—I want you to marry me, 
Jean. lLet’s live for each other com- 
pletely while we may. Will you, dar- 
ling, struggle along with me while I’m 
groping my way upward? Can’t offer 
much. But we’ll get by if you feel any- 


. thing like I do.” 


I LEANED close to him and let my 
hand cover his on the table. It was 
my telegraphed reply before I could 
speak the words which had been singing 
in my heart, however unconsciously. I, 
too, hadn’t known that I loved Phillip. 
But my experience with the other type 
of man had convinced me. It was this 
urge toward Phil I’d been trying to 
down and which now, all at once, had 
consumed me with a beautiful content- 
ment. Live for each other—com- 
pletely! 
came. That is what I’d been wanting 
to do all along, without realizing it. 
And that is how I tried to tell Phillip 
I cared for him in words which became 
inadequate to express the beauty of this 
lovely thing which had come to both of 


S. 

We told our companions when they 
came back to the table after a long, 
breathless dance. They were as happy 
as kids over our love. Bill suggested 
that we marry now, while we were out 
of California state where three days 
time is required after a license is ob- 
tained. Phil grinned at the idea. 
Would I get married now, this very 
night? 

Why not? Everything was in our 
favor. Even the witnesses which we 
required. And that is how we rode 
back to the little Indian village and got 
a Mexican padre out of bed to read the 
important words which gave us to each 
other—forever! 

Some day I’m going to tell you a se- 
quel to this story and I don’t believe it 
will be far off. For Phil is doing pretty 
fine work now in the studios, and he’s 
slated for stardom-if I know anything 
about the working of fan mail and box- 
office appeal. But even if he never got 
to that top rung of the ladder of fame 

I’d still be madly in love with him. 
You just ought to see our little beach 
shack where we live all year ’round, 
with our dog and our books and our 
dreams of success. For on these dreams 
we draw sustenance too, while we carry 
on the fight for Phil’s stardom which 
seems to be looming now just beyond 
our horizon. 
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The Men Who 


Make the Movies 


(Continued from page 13) 


first, last and all the time. Before 
long, Irving became assistant manager 
of the export department, which seemed 
to be about as far as he was likely to 
go with that concern. Instead of put- 
tering along waiting for something to 
happen, he resigned, gathered an arm- 
ful of books and treated himself to a 
rest at his grandmother’s cottage in 
Edgemere, L. I. Carl Laemmle was 
his nextdoor neighbor. 

Irving was interested in the up-from- 
poverty career of the Universal execu- 
tive and during long summer evenings 
listened to discourses on the motion 
picture business. Laemmle recognized 
the quick mentality of the youth, es- 
pecially his almost intuitive grasp of 
figures, and offered him a job. Sur- 
prisingly enough, Thalberg, politely but 
decisively said “No.” He was not look- 


_ing-for a job, in the accepted sense of 


the word: he was looking for a career. 
He did not wish to slip into an easy 
chair because of personal friendship. 


Wee i, even so much as men- 
tioning the name of Laemmle, he 
applied for work at the New York 
offices of Universal and was hired by 
D. B. Lederman, then assistant to the 
president. His salary was $35 a week. 
The story goes that some months later 
when Laemmle returned from a stay 
on the West Coast, he was surprised to 
find Thalberg seated at a typewriter 
desk along with other typists and 
clerks. For two years, Irving studied 
the motion picture business from the 
vantage point of secretary to Laemmle; 
then the move to Universal City where, 
as general manager, he performed the 
aforementioned wonders with the bal- 
ance sheets. 

In the ever-shifting scene of Holly- 
wood, Thalberg’s next move was to the 
Louis B. Mayer studios. There, as 
general manager, he developed more 
conspicuously the artistic and creative 
sides of his nature. With the merger 
of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer interests, 
he was the logical man for the all- 
powerful post of vice-president and 
production chief. Behind the dominant 
M.-G.-M. trademark, old Leo himself, 
the active mind of the Boy from 
Brooklyn is clicking, clicking, clicking, 
always clicking. The lion never roars 
without an O.K. from Irving Thalberg. 

Besides the success he has been in- 
strumental in bringing to his immediate 
associates, his influence has greatly 
benefited the industry at large. Thal- 
berg has exploded a lot of the bunk in 
picture making. He has proven that 
a man may be what is termed a show- 
man, that he may even possess fine ar- 


_ tistic perceptions, without littering the 


cutting-room floor with thousands of 
dollars’ worth of discarded film. He has 
shown that system may be applied in a 
vast organization without degenerating 
into a mess of entangling red-tape. He 
has conclusively indicated that genius 
entering a studio door does not neces- 
sarily force commonsense out of a 
window. 

In private life, Norma Shearer is 
Mrs. Irving Thalberg. In still more 
private life, Irving Thalberg, Jr., 
spends most of the time in a cradle. 
ey say he is a wizard at counting his 
oes. 
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Here’s how 
you prepare this new, delicious 


dessert in about 5 minutes! 


Every woman will agree that no dessert has ever 
before been so easily prepared — 

Mix thoroughly a package of KRE-MEL with % cup 
milk. Add 144 cups milk and place over fire, stirring 
constantly until it thickens and reaches boiling point. 


This will take about five minutes. 

If cooked in a double boiler, mix as above and stir con- 
stantly until thick (2 to 3 minutes) after which continue 
cooking and stir occasionally for about 5 minutes. 
KRE-MEL is delicious and wholesome. Your grocer 
has KRE-MEL. We suggest you try 
all 4 flavors—Chocolate, Vanillin, 
Caramel, Coffee. 


KRE-MEL 7s made by 
the makers of Mazola 
Salad Oil and Karo Syrup 


4 SERVINGS PER PACKAGE 
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“Little white 


lies 


that break down 
children’s faith 


There’s no harm, we parents think, 
in “‘little white lies.”” They seem so 
necessary at times. 


But how about their effect on the 
child? It’s natural for little ones to 
accept as truth what grown-ups tell 
them. But every “‘little white lie” 
discovered by the child just breaks 
down the faith it has in its parents. 


Keep your children’s faith! 


When your children need a laxative, don’t tell 
them that a medicine “tastes nice,” when you 
knowit’s vile. There’s an easier, and a perfectly 
truthful, way. 


Give your child Ex-Lax—and when you say 
“Tastes just like chocolate,’ you're telling 
the truth. And so you keep their confidence. 


Doctors know that the safe and gentle laxa- 
tive ingredient in Ex-Lax is ideal for the tender 
body of a little child. The exclusive Ex-Lax 
formula combines a delicious chocolated base 
with the scientific laxative, phenolphthalein, 
of the right quality, in the right proportion, in 
the right dose. 

Ex-Lax gently stimulates the bowels to 
action. It does not force or gripe. It is not 
habit-forming. 


Good for grown-ups, too 
Ex-Lax is good not only for children—it is ideal 
for grown-ups, too. 


Ex-Lax has become America’s popular family 
laxative! 30,000,000 boxes are bought yearly. 


Give Ex-Lax a trial— you won’t need any 
urging after that. Your druggist has Ex-Lax 
in 10c, 25c and 50c sizes. Or mail coupon below 
for free sample. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 
that tastes like chocolate 


Ff R E SAMPLE OF 


EX-LAX 


Mail this coupon to The Ex-Lax Co., P. O. Box 170, 
Times Plaza Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y. T. G.121 
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First Aids to Beauty 


(Continued from page 17) 


slant up with an Oriental cast and 
go best with eyes of almond shape. 
Then there are eyebrows like her own, 
showing a straight line that adds 
width to rather round eyes. Others 
curve in the Garbo manner to express 
sophistication in the ’nth degree and 
some are wide apart, pointing down- 
ward from the bridge of the nose in 
a youthful and beguiling manner. 


ACH girl needs to study the shape 

of her eyes before adopting any 
of these eyebrow lines. Then, after 
realizing the most becoming brow line, 
she should train them to grow along 
these outlines. Some use fine combs 
or tiny brushes—but Anita finds that 
by stroking the eyebrows with the 
finger tips they will shape themselves 
to one’s wishes. 

The next step is in grooming the 
brows by pulling out the stray hairs 
with tweezers. Miss Page has found 
the easiest way to accomplish this is 
to pencil the wanted line with an eye- 
brow pencil first and then remove the 
hairs that grow out of this outline. 

And finally—directions for making 
up the eyes. The lids need shading 
to make them into a frame for the 
eyes and the color should be chosen 
to harmonize with the color of the 
eyes or, if you prefer it—for evening 
wear only, though—to harmonize with 
the color of the gown. Brown, green 
and blue are the most used colors, 
but a violet tone will sometimes make 
blue eyes bluer and will react favorably 
to some types of brown eyes. 

Eyebrows are next for attention. 
Brown colored pencils are advised in 
preference to black for all but the 
girl possessing coal black hair and 
black eyes. Eyelashes should be 
brushed with mascara—a brown shade 
is suggested here, too. Miss Page al- 
ways brushes her lashes in an out- 
ward motion to give width to the eyes 
by having the lashes sweep away from 
the nose. 

Many girls who have light lashes 
and brows have taken advantage of 
the beauty-parlor service of having 
them dyed with henna, insuring a dark- 
ened frame for their eyes. Vaseline, 
also, has a tendency to darken the eye- 
lashes. 

“The secret,’ says Miss Page, “of 
making up the eyes is in keeping them 
from looking too made up or artificial 
—just enough shadow to bring out the 
eye coloring and to emphasize this 
facial feature so prominently stressed 
under these quaintly sophisticated hats 
that dip down so smartly on one side 
and swoop up on the other.” 


How should I wear my hair? Its 
shoulder length now; should I cut it 
or do it some other way? I am 16 years 
old, 5 feet 3 inches tall and weigh 130 
pounds. My face is round. My hair 
is dark brown with a little natural 


wave and my eyes, too, are dark brown. 
Anxious Brunette, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


There are many new and charming 
ways of dressing hair. I wouldn’t 
advise you to cut it—only to have 
it thinned so that you may dress it 
with more ease. Short hair is general- 
ly unbecoming with a round face un- 
less you want to emphasize its round- 
ness. Since your hair is naturally 
Wavy you can have it fingerwaved to 


advantage. With shoulder length hair 


you might try to imitate Anita Page’s 
hairdress—her face is inclined to be 
round—or the new hairdress for the 
Hugenie modes waved heavily on the 
sides with little ringlets extending low 
on the neck should be becoming to your 
ace. 


If ER 18 years of age and I weigh 
135 pounds. My height is five feet 
five inches. What is worrying me is 
the fact that although I am of a rather 
heavy build I have very thin legs 
which make me feel self-conscious. 
My ankle is seven and one-half inches 


and the heaviest part of my leg less 


than 10 and one-half inches. Thin 
legs seem to run in the family, but 
there must be some way I could fatten 
them. I do enough exercises. I also 
take enough rest. M. G. 


Family trends are difficult to over- 
come. However, if you are really seri- 
ous, your problem can be worked out. 
You say you take plenty of exercise. 
But are you sure you are taking the 
right exercises for developing your 
legs? Dancing, such as tap dancing, is 
particularly good. Rubbing your legs 
with cocoa butter and massaging them 
at the same time should prove help- 
ful. If you will send me a stamped 
self-addressed envelope I. will send you 
full directions for exercises to develop 
the legs—they are the same as those 


used to make them more slender—that. 


is to say thin and heavy legs may be 
brought to normalcy by the same ex- 
ercises. 


I am troubled with pimples, particu- 
larly on my face. What could you sug- 
gest to put a stop to it? 

Fanwe H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


You do not state your age. If you 
are in your teens it is probably a pass- 
ing stage and will be overcome as you 
grow older. Whatever your age, how- 
ever, intense scrutiny of your diet 
should be the first step in overcoming 
acne. You should eat plenty of fruits 
and vegetables, drink milk and water 
extensively. Improper cleansing meth- 
ods may also be at the root of the 
trouble. Use soap and warm water 
on your face once a day and be care- 
ful to wipe off every bit of cold cream. 
Experiment with creams and soaps to 
see which suits your complexion best. 


Are You Reading 
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in NEW MOVIE every month? 
Send your beauty problems to Ann Boyd, New Movie, 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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_ Hapsburg lip. 


in Your Face 
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temperate or very considerate of 
others. King Alfonso is one with this 
lip who has managed to be a good sport 
under most trying conditions, largely 
through the early - training of his 
mother. 

Our features show our natural tend- 
encies and these are always modified 
somewhat by invironment. The oppo- 
site to the Hapsburg lip would be one 
where the upper lip was full and a bit 
extended over the repressed thin lower 
lip. The young of all animals, including 
babies, have a way of extending the 
upper lip in a pleading, hopeful way 
for the things they hope for. This 

' hopeful, babyish lip is, on the whole, 
more cooperative, friendly, and trust- 
ing than the more dominant and lustful 

If you have the trust- 
ing lip by nature, you'll succeed best in 
the lines of work where cooperation by 
others is assured by a cooperative or- 
ganization. 


| #3 your lips are unusually large, full- 
- blooded, and somewhat protruding, 
you have a very eager impulsive na- 
ture with a very keen sense of taste 
and an unusual ability to cater to the 
tastes of others. Mouths that are slant- 
ing, uneven, and different on the two 
sides, show that you have a dual nature. 
Sometimes too repressed, and. indiffer- 
ent to people; sometimes too assertive 
and over-anxious to impress. Crooks 
have a way of talking out of the side 
of their crooked mouths. The most in- 
teresting thing about the mouth is its 
extreme mobility, as every shade of 
feeling can be expressed almost as ef- 
fectually as with the eyes—love, hate, 
fear, and all the shades of feeling are 
most eloquently expressed, whether the 
appropriate words are forthcoming or 
not. The prevailing feeling through the 
years soon leaves its indelible impres- 
sions. Hate and distrust depress the 
mouth till a real friendly smile is not 
disarming or convincing. Love, trust, 
faith, is so written on the mouths of 
some elderly ladies that they play the 
loving, motherly parts with no real or 
apparent effort. 

Your mouth is a matter of life and 
death in matters of nutrition, but suc- 
cess in almost any line really depends 
more on how you hold and use your 
mouth than on any other one thing. We 
can talk too little or too much. Just 
how to talk to a person and how he will 
probably answer you back is revealed 
very clearly by the outline of his or her 
mouth in repose. To large, coarse- 
lipped people, be positive, assured and 
definite—stir their appetites—if con- 
venient, take them to dinner. To the 
thin, pale-lipped, thin cheeked person, 
be properly introduced, then be as ac- 
curate, concise, and brief as possible. 
Don’t presume on their friendship till 
you feel them unbend a bit. Find your 
type of mouth or as near as possible, 
and if it does not strike you right, ask 
some friend who knows you well, for it’s 
much easier to classify another’s mouth 
than our own as we all have a tendency 
to smile into the mirror. 

However, all mouths mirror the power 
of their owners’ appetites, and the 
lengths they will go to gratify them, 
be it fight or frolic. 


nee protection 


against BOTH Cadvemes of Wester 


Spend 5 minutes a day with these delightful 
Olive Oil preparations and keep a smooth, 
lovely complexion through the winter 


N THE OPEN, snow and wind attack your 
| Bier eee roughening it. Indoors, 
dry artificial heat bakes out its natural mois- 
ture. Every day your complexion must be 
subjected to both extremes—perhaps many 
times a day. Yet this year millions of women 
are meeting the winter season without dread. 


Five minutes’ simple care with OUTDOOR 
Girt Olive Oi] Beauty Products will keep 
your complexion spring-like and lovely in 
all weathers. : 


A Simple Safeguard for Beauty 


Two minutes at night! That’s enough. First 
remove all trace of dirt and make-up with 
OutTboor Girt Liquefying Cleansing Cream. 
Then apply a thin film of OutTpoor Giri 
Olive Oil Cream. Leave it on to nourish 
your skin through the night. 


Three minutes in the morning! Start with 
a stimulating application of OUTDOOR GiRL 
Skin Freshener. Follow with OUTDOOR GIRL 
Vanishing Cream, as a protection and a per- 
fect base for powder. Next rouge your lips, 
using Lipstick or Lip and Cheek Rouge. 


Finish with OurbDoor Girt Olive Oil Face 
Powder if your skin is normal, or with 
Lightex if it is oily. Dry Rouge, if you 
prefer it, should go on after the powder... 
Now you're ready for a winter’s day — in- 
doors and out. 


OutTpDooR GIRL Beauty Preparations are 
unique because they contain Nature’s great- 
est gift to feminine beauty—pure olive oi. 
Now in your own home—in a few priceless 
minutes—you can win with OUTDOOR GIRL 
a complexion as soft and fresh as though 
a corps of experts had worked for hours. 


So inexpensive, too! 


No excessive outlay necessary! You can pur- 
chase generous introductory packages for as 
low as 10c—and more economical sizes from 
25c¢ to $1.00 at leading chain, drug and de- 
partment stores. If you want to sample 3 of 
the most popular OuTDOOR GIRL Beauty 
Products, send 4c in stamps for generous 
trial packages of the new Liquefying Cleans- 
ing Cream and the two Face Powders. 
Crystal Laboratories, 132 Willis Ave., N. Y.C. 


| - BEAUTY 
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e “NATALIE Tae RINWCORGHOCS BOTS San oa 
Beautify your eyes, this marvelous, new, 
easy way. Give them a dense, rich fringe 
of dark, long-appearing lashes, instantly 
with the new Maybelline. This truly 
wonderful preparation 
—is very much easier to apply 
—positively will not smart your eyes if 
accidentally gotten into them 
—will not run or smear with tears or rain 
—uwill not make your lashes brittle 
—contains orls that will tend to stimulate 
the growth of your lashes 
—removes easily with soap and water or 
with cold cream. 
Already, countless thousands have voiced 
enthusiastic approval of this new eye cos- 
metic. You will like it, too. Blackor Brown 
—75c at leading toilet goods counters. 


Special Purse Size obtainable at all 5 and 
10 Cent Stores—or for dime and coupon 
sent direct to us. 


@ 


Purse Size cy elash cP caulifie us 
for 10c anp THis COUPON= = = === —==— (| 


! Maybelline Co., 5908-N Ridge Ave., Chicago 


10c enclosed. Send me Purse Size Package of 
the new Maybelline. Black Brown 
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Let me describe the various types of 
mouth: 


The Hapsburg lip: The Hapsburg 
lip is seldom found on puritanical or 
repressed people, but quite often on 
tyrannical, high-living, and dictatorial 
people, like the ancient Hapsburgs 
from whom it gets its name. 

If you have this lip you will often be 
out of patience in having to stand in 
line to wait your turn, or bow to the 
will of the many. However, people with 
this full protruding lower lip go to as 
great lengths for those they love as 
any. The late Louis Wolheim and the 
ex-King of Spain are two mighty fine 
examples of modern men with this fa- 
mous lip, yet both were gentlemen and 
scholars. 

They often express their impatience 
with socialistic and democratic institu- 
tions. People with this lip are usually 
aggressive, out-spoken and prefer to go 
directly toward their objective. Ca- 
tering to others is not a pleasure, al- 
though, having such a good taste them- 
selves, they can make it a business. 
That is, they can make catering to pub- 
lic taste a business. In fact, if you look 
about you at some of our most success- 
ful men of affairs you will find this lip. 
One of our own, Uncle Carl Laemmle, 
has it. 

Its strength and power lie in strong 
individuality. Its weakness is a ten- 
dency to go it alone and to be a driver. 
lts worst fault is over-indulgence. 


The Bohemian lip: Bohemian, sport- 
ive. Full, rather protruding, large- 
lipped mouths look and are talkative, 
pursuasive, adaptable, and generally en- 
thusiastic. One finds these lips on 
people active in sales promotion work, 
they like to talk and explain things so 
well that they should be and generally 
are placed where they are paid to do it. 

They never let a story spoil in the 
telling, nor allow facts to interfere with 
the listener’s interest. In fact, they 
are inclined to romance literally and 
figuratively. 

This type is ruled more by the heart 
than the head, and is given to strong 
likes and dislikes, often going to great 
extremes just on a hunch. They gen- 
erally make acquaintances easily and 
through their warm-hearted generosity 
turn many of these into great good 
friends. 

If you have this Bohemian type of 
lip, you will be changeable, expressive, 
adaptable, and have many romances 
while eagerly seeking the ideal mate. 
Your worst faults will be over-indul- 
gence in the luxuries of life and you'll 
find it hard to go on a budget or to 
save. 


The Creative lip: Artistic, adaptive 
cupid’s bow lips like these are found on 
changeable creative people, to whom 
life would not be worth the living with- 
out praise, appreciation, and personal 
contact with many people. This type 
is not good at routine work, but makes 
excellent actors and actresses, so you 
will find many with this type of mouth 
in motion pictures. 

If you have this type of mouth you 
will often be accused of insincerity, so 
great is your love of change and vari- 


ety in places, friends, and possessions. 

The owners of such lips were com- 
mon in ancient Athens and the moderns 
with these classic mouths cannot stand 
drab or colorless surroundings. Art, 
display, color, are the breath of life to 
them. : 

The worst fault indicated by this type 
of lip is lack of sticktoitiveness, their 
love of change causes them to start 
many things and finish all too few. 


These are the lips often found on creat- © 


ive, artistic geniuses, but unless they 
have good managers or life partners, 
they miss their great goals of career 
and home, for they generally want both. 


The Practical lip: Mechanical, exact, 


and practical looking mouths usually 
have a stiff upper lip with all that the 
words and lip imply. 

The upper lip is usually thinner than 
the lower showing the owner feels that 
the “Mills of the gods grind slowly, but 
they grind exceedingly fine,” so if you 
have such lips you have much method, 
order, and perseverance in your make- 
u 


p. 

Full-lipped impulsive people will ac- 
cuse you of being cold, practical, and 
inatter-of-fact, because you do not be- 
lieve in showing your deep sincere 
feelings. You don’t care so much for 
many acquaintances as you do for a 
few sincere dependable real friends if 
you have this lip. 

We find people with these lips best 
adapted for orderly, purposeful, some- 
what practical and mechanical lines of 
work, where punctuality, method, 
order are most essential to success. 
Lawyers, bankers, and many big ex- 
ecutives have such mouths. There is 
little spontaneity or adaptiveness in 
such natures so they are more critical 
and argumentative than creative. 
There are many good actors with this 
hard firm lip, and their climb to fame 
and fortune has been a hard one, won 
on merit more than a flare for acting. 
If you have this lip, find your path in 


life and keep everlastingly at it for 


you can win. 


The Demonstrative lip: Dramatic, 
full-lipped curving mouths are most 
expressive and demonstrative in every- 
thing they say or do. If you have this 
type, you are inclined to be an extrem- 
ist and go quickly from the heights of 
ecstacy to the depths of despair. 

These mouths adorn the faces of those 
who feel there is only one thing worse 
than being talked badly about, and that 
is, not being talked about at all. Ro- 
mance is the breath of life to such 
personalities and even their business 
ventures are seldom conservative. 
They rather like to take a chance. 
Such natures feel the need of abund- 
ance, and are inclined to take big risks 
in everything they do. Theodore Roose- 
velt was of this type. “All things to 
all men.” Most versatile, bombastic 
and enthusiastic. He was always feel- 
ing “Bully.” One day, condemned for 
lunching with Booker T. Washington, 
the great negro teacher, the next day 
condoned for lunching with a group of 
Rough Rider cowboys. 

If you have such large full lips, 
you'll have a full eventful life, because 
you make it so. ' 
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The Connoisseur’s lip: Full, red- 
lipped very rounding mouths of very 
delicate texture and a slight indentation 
around the edge of the lips giving 
them a double effect. j 

These are the lips of the true con- 
noisseur of all that taste implies. They 
want the best the market affords, not 
only in food and drink but must have 
the proper artistic setting in color, de- 
sign, and all that goes to complete the 
picture of earthly delight. 

Conserving, pinching, saving is ab- 
horrent to them. They would rather 
have one good thing, properly prepared, 
than a conservative banquet. These 
people make the ideal host and hostess, 
and when fortune affords them a spa- 
cious palatial home, they are at their 
best entertaining their friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

Their faults are over-generosity, cre- 


‘dulity, and a tendency to be greatly 


hurt when their open-hearted generos- 
ity is not returned or appreciated. They 
have a genius for comfortable genuine 
hospitality and real entertainment, and 
make great social leaders. 


The Conservative lip: Thin, re- 
pressed mouths under a long convex 
upper lip are found on cautious, re- 
pressed, conservative people who are 
great listeners but poor talkers. 

When this type talks or writes they 
have the power to say a great deal in 
very few words. Calvin Coolidge has 
such a mouth and in renouncing a 
second term of the world’s highest 
elective office, the Presidency of the 
United States, he said all he had to say 
in these few words: “I do not choose 
to run.” He later wrote a history of 
the United States in five hundred 
words. If all people had such mouths 
there would be precious little exchange 
of ideas or ideals. 

There is a great love of the great 
eternal verities and mysterious things 
of life indicated by such mouths. The 
owners are better critics and commen- 
tators on life than they are constructive 
er creative of new or unusual things. 
Conservation interests them more than 
creation. Now that Calvin Coolidge is 
on the Board of Directors of a great 
insurance company, his most frequent 
speech is, ‘“Gentlemen, how much will 
this cost us?” 

If you have such a mouth you can 
learn much from the life of Calvin Cool- 
idge, but like him, must marry a viva- 
cious mate. 


The Captain of Industry lip: Large, 
full, firm-lipped smiling mouths, over a 
rather out-thrust chin, are very often 
seen on the leaders of industry in this 
age of corporations. It is the mouth of 
a leader of an organization, a tactful 
fighter for commercial supremacy. 

There is nothing weak about the 
mouth or the character revealed by it. 
The lips are full, firm, well-formed, and 
balanced, which means a balanced mind 
and heart. 

This type can be a wonderful friend 
and a formidable enemy. It is the smile 
with the teeth in it, the assurance of 
momentary good-will, but look out if 
you don’t cooperate. The teeth are 
frequently large, uneven, and the eye or 
canine teeth rather sharp and much 
more suggestive of the lion than the 
lamb. 

Until the time comes when the lion 
and the lamb can safely lie down to- 
gether, it is the owners of such mouths 
that will lead us in commerce at least, 
but mayhap in politics, too. 
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evive Natural Fhair Vigor 


HE first step in having beautiful 

hair is to restore its natural health 
and vigor. And that is most easily 
done by simply using the Nestle Combi- 
nation Hot Oil Treatment and Shampoo 
—another never-failing aid to glori- 
ous hair developed by Nestle, the 
originators of the permanent wave. 


Leading beauticians depend upon this 
Hot Oil Treatment to revitalize lifeless 
hair. It stops falling hair, removes dan- 
druff, cleanses the scalp and nourishes 
the hair to new vigor and beauty. It 
also makes the ideal shampoo, as it 
is free from soap or alkali. Everyone 
in the family should use it. Get the 
handy 10c size today and your hair 
will gain new loveliness amazingly fast. 


SuperSet 


every finger wave or water wave—it 
makes every wave more glamorous 
and longer lasting. SuperSet is 
greaseless and fast drying. There is 
no deposit or sediment. The SuperSet 
wave is the finest wave you ever had. 


ColoRinse 


Use it after your next shampoo for 
the new tone color it will give 
your hair. It is neither a dye nor a 
bleach, but a harmless, vegetable 
compound. It gives the hair a natural, 
radiant loveliness and restores its 
youthful sheen and glamour. Twelve 
shades to choose from—you will be 
positively enchanted with ColoRinse. 


Chese CNestle specialties are available in 10¢ sizes at all 5 and 10 cent stores. 
Large sizes at your beauty parlor. Che CNestle-£e Mur Co., New York City. 
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One to three more shaves to 
the blade . . . a face left 
smooth and refreshed .. . 
real economy. 


Lavender Shaving Cream, 
with its microscopic-bubble 
lather, will soften your 
beard so completely that 
your razor will remove it as 
easily as the lather. 


A giant tube of super- 
quality Shaving Cream for 
only 10c. 


Sold Exclusively at 


F. W. WOOLWORTH COMPANY 


5c and 10c Stores 


La 


SHAVING CREA 


Ruggles Speaking 


(Continued from page 42) 


names were his and he could come and 
go as he liked with nobody the wiser. 
Well, to know all is to forgive all. 


jie America, life didn’t run too 
smoothly for the little family. They 
were detained at Ellis Island, then 
known as Castle Garden. It was here 
that Charles Ruggles wrote the im- 
mortal verses that were one day to 
make him famous, only one verse of 
which I can quote: 

“There’s a place called Castle Garden, 

It dowt amount to much, 

For every time a ship come in 

It’s loaded down with Dutch.” 

And so on. Years later lying on 
Malibu Beach, I repeated this verse to 
Mr. Ruggles. ‘Believe it or not,” he 
said, with a slightly bitter smile. “TI 
never received one penny for those 
verses.” 

We were silent for a minute and then 
I got up and walked away. There was 
nothing to say. 

But to get back to my story, M. de 
Maupas finally got work translating 
Mark Twain’s Jumping Frog story into 
French and back into English again. 
This gave him the idea of founding the 
Berlitz School of Languages. What be- 
came of him after that is nobody’s busi- 
ness and I can promise you that I 
won’t mention him again. About this 
time, little Claudette Colbert, whom no 
one had paid any attention to, saw a 
picture of Maurice Chevalier in a bar- 
ber shop window and two days later 
she vanished, leaving no trace. Charles 
Ruggles was not to see her again for 
many years and then under the 
strangest of circumstances. 

Then came the Rosenthal murder, the 
Peaches Browning case, the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair and August 1914. 
Charles Ruggles found himself in Cali- 
fornia and quick to take advantage of 
the most mediocre things he went 
about claiming he was a native son. 
This, remember, in spite of the fact 
that he spoke with a marked French ac- 
cent. More than an accent, really a 
patois. But at that time very few 
people knew how a native son should 
talk so he “got away with it,” as we 
say today. 


Hes a while, he served as a pilot in 
the Royal Flying Corps, modeled 
for Howard Chandler Christy, won 
honorable mention in a beauty contest 
conducted by a film magazine, got a job 
in the elephant tent at Ringling’s Cir- 
eus, played football in college, getting 
a big kick out of all kinds of sport, and 
finally met Samuel Goldwyn at an 
Equity Ball. In this way, he ran into 
any number of film actors, all of whom 
were doing practically the same things. 
He became known as a man of the 
world, a trifle cynical, deeply sentimen- 
tal, amusing and uncannily wise. 
People called him La (or Le) Ruggles 
and he was noted for his wit, courage 
and his taste in wines. But still his 
big chance eluded him. 

One day he read in a magazine that 
Richard Arlen had landed in Hollywood 
with just $22 to his name. “I thought,” 
he told me, “that if Arlen could do 
that, I could. I not only did but I 
went him one better. I landed in Holly- 
wood with just $21 to my name.” 

“But Richard Arlen broke his leg in 


a motorcycle accident and landed in the 
Paramount Hospital where a director 
saw him and promised him some work,” 
I reminded him. 

“T_ broke both legs in a motorcycle 
accident,” Mr. Ruggles said. “A motor- 
cycle with a side-car.” 

“Oh, well,” I said. 

“You see, from the time I was six, I 
was determined to be an actor and my 
greatest ambition was to come to 
America and join the Ziegfeld Follies. 
Nature had given me a voice, eye, ears, 
nose and throat and in no time I at- 
tracted the attention of Gus Edwards 
who first saw me on my way home 
from kindergarten. 

“He called me ‘Cuddles.’ One night 
I was advised by an old colored man 
who was helping me dress to try black- 
face. Fortunately I followed his advice 
and for years was the hit of the Winter 
Garden in New York, making famous 
such songs as ,‘Mammy,’ ‘Mammy’s 
Shoulder,’ ‘Mammy’s Eyes’ and 
‘Mammy’s Head and Upper Chest.’ 


“NATURALLY, pictures never 
tempted me, although I was doing 
my best to break into them. I decided 
to try landing in New York, stranded, 
on a freight train, but this didn’t work 
in my case even though it’s a pretty 
good gag and has gotten plenty of 
actors a lot of publicity. You might 
say, I tried everything.” 

“Yes, I might,” I told him. 

“Well, I became Mistinguette’s danc- 
ing partner,” he challenged me. 

“So did Chevalier.” 

“T went to finishing school and col- 
lected jade, ivory and gold Chinese 
snuff-boxes.” 

“So did Constance Bennett.” 

“T went into vaudeville, played in 
stock companies and gave the legiti- 
mate stage a whirl.” 

“Everybody I ever interviewed had 
done all those things.” 

“T claimed I liked swimming, golf, 
handball, football, track, other minor 
sports, diving, tennis, preferred music 
but was fond of books, too, and,—” 
ieee Mr. Ruggles,” I interrupted 

im. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “I am 
looking for my ideal girl. She must 
have personality, rather than good 
looks, have a sense of humor, be a good 
listener, not wear too much make-up. 
She mustn’t be jealous and she must 
have blue eyes, be fond of all sports, 
dress well—” 

“Tf you find your ideal girl,” I told 
him. -“She’ll undoubtedly see Buddy 
Rogers first.” 

“None of this matters anyway,” he 
said. “Because if I ever do return to 
the screen—but what’s the use of talk- 
ing, I know in my heart I never will.” 

“And why not?” I asked. 

“My children are a career in them- 
selves,” he said simply. 

I wish you could see Charles Ruggles 
as I saw him He has let Life enrich 
his nature. It shines through his eyes 
and shows in every gesture he makes. 
Grit does it, I guess, grit and an over- 
whelming love of humanity. 

Well, Mr. Ruggles, that is your story. 
It can always be changed around to fit 
the circumstances. And if you are half 
the man I think you are, you'll try to 
live up to it. 
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From Hot Dogs 
to Hollywood 


(Continued from page 53) 


who made a million betting on the 
ponies and traded it all for a husband. 
I was lucky off the stage, as well as on, 
because it was while I was playing the 
act that an agent wired me to come to 
New York for a screen test for Fox. 

“For the test, I sang, danced, emoted, 
giggled, laughed, and recited, and out of 
it came a contract for ‘Big Time’ and a 
year’s work if I made good. During 
the year I did ‘Nix on Dames’ and ‘The 
Dancer’ and then, leaving Fox, I went 
to Columbia for ‘The Good Bad Girl.’ 

“T haven’t got a revengeful bone in 
my body. In fact, my favorite text is 
that one about charity which has al- 
ways been my grandmother’s favorite. 
I know it by heart. It goes: ‘Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and an- 
gels and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 
And though I have the gift of proph- 
ecy, and understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledge; and though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing.’ 

“Nevertheless, I do hope that His 
Efficiency, that manager at Atlantic 
City, saw ‘The Public Enemy,’ ‘The 
Front Page,’ and ‘Waterloo Bridge.’ 
Every time I think of him I feel like 
working harder. 

“He was in my mind during the mak- 
ing of ‘Reckless Living’ and the spooky 
thriller, ‘Frankenstein,’ in which I also 
have the feminine lead. This last one is 
the spookiest of spookiests. Like Ben 
Bernie, I hope he’ll like it.” 

Whether he does or doesn’t, Holly- 
wood knows that little Mae Clarke, late 
of the hot-dog stand, is getting some- 
where in pictures and getting there 
fast. The quantity of her fan mail and 
the quality of her notices prove that. 


@* the lot, she goes in for music, 
with the accent on Spanish music, 
and is one of the Pacific Ocean’s steadi- 
est customers, both as a sailor—she’s 
the commodore of a 14-foot sea sled, 
with an outboard motor and capable of 
doing twenty-five miles an hour—and 
as a swimmer. She still cherishes a 
medal she swam herself into at that 
dear Atlantic City. 

Aiso, she’s fond of dancing. 

No wonder. In the old days in New 
York, before she’d had a chance to dis- 
prove the manager’s prediction that 
she’d be “one hell of an actress,’ she 
used to dance in a bathing suit at a 
club in Forty-fourth street from six to 
eight (p.m., of course) and, at eight- 
fifteen, begin to dance again in the same 
bathing suit at another club in Forty- 
eighth street. Many a time and oft, in 
the dead of Winter, she’d run from 
Forty-fourth street to Forty-eighth, 
with nothing but her bathing suit and 
her coat between herself and the cold, 
cruel world. 

And now, like the letter carrier who 
takes a walk on his day off, Mae Clarke 
keeps up with her dancing. 

On the lot, they say, she’s punctual, 
and, although amiable enough, is not 
given to the wholesale broadcasting of 
insincere compliments. If that man- 
ager knows much about studios, he’ll 
know that in these respects, at least, 
she is “one h— of an actress.” 

(Please turn to page 108) 
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FROM THE AGONY OF A BURN 


SO SOOTHING, so cooling—Unguentine brings instant relief from the fiery 
torture of a burn. It is a duty you owe your family to have Unguentine 
on hand—teady to apply immediately. Don’t let some loved one suffer 
needless torture while you rush out to the drug store. Get a tube of 
Unguentine to-day—and keep it ready in the medicine cabinet. 

Fight out of ten hospitals always use Unguentine for burns and scalds. 
Because it stops pain—quickly! Because it helps Nature to heal rapidly, 
without scars. And because Unguentine is a true antiseptic—it guards 
against the menace of dangerous infection. 

Unguentine is just as effectéve for cuts, scratches, bruises, too. Your 
druggist sells it—only 50 cents. Don’t put it off— get Unguentine to-day! 
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Dr. M. W. Stofer’s booklet on household emergencies—‘‘What to Do.” 
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Dept. A, Norwich, N. Y. City State. 
(In Canada, 193 Spadina Ave., Toronto) (Print name and address) T.M, 12-31 
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what fun to be 
good-looking! 
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HEN poisons collect in the system, 
you can count on missing many a 
good time! Nobody is attracted to the mud- 
died skin and dull eyes and slow wits that 
show you've neglected internal cleanliness! 


Keep clean within—with the saline treat- 
ment—and watch your charm come back! 
You'll have a clear complexion, bright 
eyes, and sparkle! 


Keep internally clean with Sal Hepatica. 
A laxative? Yes. But don’t get Sal Hepatica 
confused with ordinary laxatives. For Sal 
Hepatica is a saline. It contains the same 
salines as do the waters of the European 
spas where thousands of Continentals go 
to recover their vitality and health! 


Because Sal Hepatica is a saline, it can’t 
irritate the normal digestive tract. It isn’t 
habit-forming. And if you're trying to 
reduce, remember this—Sa/ Hepatica never 
has a tendency to make its users stout. 

Rid your body of wastes with Sal Hepatica 
—begin today—and find out what it is to 
be good-looking and to feel fine! 


Sal Hepatica 


helps you to enjoy life more! 
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Write Bristol-Myers Co.,Dept. { 4s 
M-121.71 West St., New York * £7." 
City, for a free booklet, “To ** 
Claricein Questof Her Youth.” 
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Guide to the Best Films 


(Continued from page 16) 


sympathetic moments lend interest to 
this film offering Dorothy Mackaill and 
H. B. Warner in the leading roles. 
First National. Class C. 


Honeymoon Lane. A “sweet” picture, 
as the title indicates. Eddie Dowling, 
Ray Dooley and Mary Carr wade 
through a quantity of sugar sentiment. 
Paramount. Class C. 


The Brat. The time-honored tale of 
a novelist who uses an uneducated girl 
as his model. Most of the familiar 
complications are encountered with the 
usual results. Fow. Class C. 


The Public Defender. Richard Dix 
takes the law into his own hands and 
avenges certain crimes. A bit too im- 
probable yet fair entertainment. 
Radio. Class C 


Secrets of a Secretary. The high- 
flying daughter of a millionaire falls to 
earth when daddy loses his fortune. 
She retaliates by capturing an English 
lord. Claudette Colbert is attractive. 
Paramount. Class C. 


East of Borneo. A wild animal pic- 
ture in which the humans are sec- 
ondary to the beasts of the jungle. You 
may forget the story and enjoy the 
man-eating crocodiles. Universal. 
Class C. 

Bought. Proving to be a hit every- 
where with the increasingly popular 
Constance Bennett as the big name in 
the cast. Warners. Class A 


The Common Law. An intelligent 
adaptation of the famous novel, Con- 
stance Bennett playing the glamorous 
lead. Radio. Class A. 

Sporting Blood. This race-track story 
is above the average of its type. Metro- 
Goldwyn. Class A 

Son of India. Ramon Novarro be- 
comes a dashing Arab with romantic 
results. Metro-Goldwyn. Class B. 


An American Tragedy, Disappoint- 
ing in view of the great possibilities 
offered by Theodore Dreiser’s renowned 
study of the American scene. Para- 
mount. Class B. 

Rebound. If you want to know how 
a smart young woman lands and keeps 
her man, Ina Claire will show you in 
this crisp comedy. Pathé. Class B. 


The Woman Between. Lily Damita is 
responsible for most of the appeal in 
this undistinguished production. Radio. 
Class B. 

The Black Camel. Warner Oland 
comes through with another of his deft 
characterizations of Charlie Chan. 
Fox. Class B 

Maciste in Hell. Laid in Italy before 
the day of the talking picture. Noth- 
ing much. Huacelsior. Class D. 


Sherlock Holmes’ Fatal Hour. Made 
in an English studio, this detective 
story has a pleasant flavor. Warners. 
Class B. 

Women Men Marry. Offers a few 
suggestions about what to do and what 
to avoid in marriage. Headline Pro- 
ductions. Class C. 

Sweepstakes. Horseracing with Hd- 
die Quillan in the saddle and James 
Gleason as a comedy trainer. Radio. 
Class C. 

The Man in Possession. Light com- 
edy cleverly presented against the 
background of an English home. Stars 


popular Robert Montgomery. Metro- 


Goldwyn. Class A 


_Broadminded. Joe E. Brown opens 
his mouth very wide and in other 
ways tries to be funny. He frequently 
succeeds. First National. Class B. 


Politics. _ Marie Dressler whoops 
things up and gets an audience to 
laughing. Metro-Goldwyn. Class B. 

Donovan’s Kid. Jackie Cooper and 
Richard Dix share honors in a sym- 
pathetic story of the underworld. 
Radio. Class A. 


The Star Witness. Emphasizes in a 
dramatic way the evils of gangster 
terrorism. Warners. Class-A. 


The Squaw Man. An _ up-to-date 
treatment of a story once widely pop- 
ular on the stage. Metro-Goldwyn. 
Class B 


Smart Money. Once again Edward 
Robinson shows that he is an ideal 
type in an underworld picture. War- 
ners. Class AA. 


Daddy Long Legs. Janet Gaynor 
never was sweeter than she is in this 
bit of sentiment. Fox. Class A 


Five-and-Ten. Marion Davies makes 
much of an appealing character as 
conceived by Fannie Hurst. Metro- 
Goldwyn. Class A. ; 


Up for Murder. A newspaper office 
furnishes the background for intrigue 
and murder. Universal. Class C 


Big Business Girl. Loretta Young 
enters the ranks of business and 
knocks ’em cold. First National. 
Class B. 


The Smiling Lieutenant. A picture 
yeu don’t want to miss, thanks to 
Ernst Lubitsch and Maurice Chevalier. 
Paramount. Class AA. 


A Free Soul. Still going strong. 
Norma Shearer is delightful. Metro- 
Goldwyn. Class A. ; 


Indiscreet. Gloria Swanson and Ben 
Lyon contrive to make a conventional 
story diverting. United Artists. Class A. 


Transatlantic. Melodrama on the 
high seas with excellent acting and 
direction. Different and highly enter- 
taining. Fox. Class A. 


Doctors’ Wives. The sad plight of 
the neglected wife of a fashionable 
physician. Fox. Class B. 


Virtuous Husband. Showing the dis- 
appointment of a bride whose husband 
is more interested in sight-seeing than 
in love-making. Warners. Class B. 


Party Husband. In contrast to “Vir- 
tuous Husband,” “Party Husband” de- 
picts the philanderings of a wandering 
male. First National. Class B 


Bachelor Apartment. Lowell Sher- 
man at his favorite pastime, breaking 
hearts. Radio. Class B. 


The Public Enemy. One of the most 
memorable of gangster dramas. War- 
ners. Class A. 


The Finger Points. Adventures of a 
newspaper reporter in Crimeland. 
Richard Barthelmess is the reporter. 
First National. Class A 


Dirigible. Exciting by reason of the 
erash of a giant airship. Columbia. 
Class A 


Laughing Sinners. Joan Crawford 
after an emotional set-back becomes:a 
Salvation Army lassie. Metro-Gold- 
wyn. Class A. : 
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If he knows anything about romance 
—hut, let’s hear what his one-time dish- 
washing table-sitter has to say about 
romance. 


“DOMANCE,” says Mae Clarke, “is 
the sweet thoughts, the apprecia- 
tion of nature and of good in others 
which make life worth living. Love 
is a sacred thing. I love to write poems 
about it. I love love. But I prefer the 
man who can whisper his affection, sim- 
ply and with inspiration, to the man- 
handler who makes much ado when 
someone’s listening and forgets his gal- 
lantry when there is no one but his 
sweetheart to applaud him.” 

I ask you, isn’t that nice? 

Miss Clarke, who seems to find more 
fault with herself than her friends find 
with her, harbors the idea that she is 
what she calls “moody.” 

“And when I am,” she explains, “I 
just go to my room and stay there. My 
mother, who keeps house for us all, just 
leaves me alone. And so does my fa- 
ther, who takes care of my fan mail. 
And so does my pretty sister, Lorraine, 
and my fourteen-year-old brother, who 
go to school, and who, between them, 
take care of the lawn, the car, and my 
serap books. Sometimes when I’m 
moody, I work on a play I’m writing. 
It’s about show-folks, people I’ve known 
and liked. Sometimes I write poetry.” 

We won’t print any more of Mae’s 
poetry just now, but we must say one 
word more about the manager who 
made Mae get off the dishwashing table 
and get on the stage. Should he hap- 
pen to be in California on or about 
Christmas Day, he could do worse for 
himself than to drop out to Mae’s home 
in Westwood Village. 

Near the front door he’ll find an ever- 
green tree that Mae herself planted 
there. At Christmas time it will be 
lighted and decorated, and presents will 
be hung thereon, and it will be a pretty 
sight, indeed. 

If the prophetic manager, who was 
so sure Mae would be “one h— of an 
actress” will only let her know he’s 
coming, she’ll have a present on the tree 
for him. It’ll be the best hot dog that 
money can buy. 

Coals of fire? Hot Dog! 

And the moral of this tale is always 
be nice to everybody—even a red hot— 
for it may turn out to be the Prince of 
Wales. 


In NEW MOVIE 
Next Month— 


THE HOME TOWN 
STORVAIOE 
HELEN 
TWELVETREES 


SANITARY 


Now...this fine, safe sanitary protection 
at the remarkably low price of 6 for 10c 


1 Lotus Sanitary Napkins are manufac- 
turedunder the most sanitary conditions. 


2 Lotus Sanitary Napkin has the high- 
est absorbent qualities. 


3 Lotus Sanitary Napkins are instantly 
disposable. 


4 Due to unusual softness of our cellu- 


Progressive modern women who feal- 
ize that it is no longer necessary to pay 
fancy prices for fine quality are rapidly 
turning to Lotus Sanitary Napkins. For 
Lotus combines all the desired features 
of a perfect Sanitary protection, plus 
the added attraction of selling for the 
economical price of six for ten cents. 


ee 1.US 


SANITARY NAPKINS 


and Canada 


for \Oc 


15¢ in the far West 


lose— Lotus Sanitary Napkins are non- 
chafing and deodorant. 


5 With the oval ends—Lotus Sanitary 
Napkins are close-fitting, comfortable 
and cool. 


6 Because of our large volume, we are 
able to produce this high quality Sani- 
tary Napkin to sell 6 for 10c. 


Lotus Sanitary Napkins are manufac- 
tured under the most modern sanitary 
conditions, of finest materials, non- 
chafing, highly absorbent, deodorant 
and dissolves instantly, thus insuring 
easy disposal. 

Buy a package of Lotus today, at your 
neighborhood Woolworth store. 


Sold exclusively at F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 
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when She Drew 
Off Her Gloves— 


the Whole Illusion was Spoiled! 


Pretty face—pretty gown—but when 
she exposed her hands, what a dis- 
illusionment! 

Many a girl loses the effect of an 
aristocratic person solely because of 
“housemaid’s hands.” Housework or 
office work will do much to take the 
peany, out of your hands unless you do 
something to counteract. Always, after 
making your toilet, rub a little Pacquin’s 
Hand Cream into your hands. This 
amazing cream restores what work and 
weather take out of the hands. It ban- 
ishes redness and roughness and makes 
the hands exquisitely white and smooth. 

Three days with Pacquin’s sees that 
aged, withered look disappear and a 
youthful freshness and suppleness take 
its place. It is ab- 
sorbed readily by 
the hands and does 
not leave them 
sticky or greasy. 


At your favorite Drug or 
Department Store you 
will find Pacquin’s Hand 
Cream in two sizes—A 
large jar at $1.00. Con- 
venient tube at 50c. Also 
Pacquin’s Hand, Cold 
and Vanishing creams in 
10c size at all 5 & 10c 
Stores. 
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The Low Downon Hollywood 


High Life 


(Continued from page 41) 


than males when it comes to dogging 
the stars. In junketing about with Val- 
entino and Novarro I have seen judges 
and colonels smirking for autographs. 
The first thing these world celebrities 
do on arriving in Los Angeles is chase 
to the studios to be photographed with 
film gods. Here again there are excep- 
tions. Lindbergh, for example, was 
just obliging. He didn’t know the 
names of stars with whom he was pho- 
tographed. Novarro, who had some of 
the Scaramouche gift at the time, told 
me that Lindy, designating him, asked, 
“Who is that little dark fellow?” 

Lindbergh is a phenomenal person, 
not because he flew the Atlantic but be- 
cause he kept his head afterward. Of 
film stars it is said that they lose their 
heads because they were nothing to 
begin with. There may be something in 
that. Lindbergh had the advantage of 
inherited gifts. His father was so great 
that his writings were suppressed, and 
only now do we know him. 

But take the ordinary fellow—a 
waiter, a cabaret dancer, a cow hand, a 
new movie writer—and put him in 
Nero’s spot, with all the fawning and 
luxury, and he’ll act pretty much like 
the old Roman emperor. 


ARCUS AURELIUS said that with 

philosophy a man could be happy 
even in a palace. But most emperors 
have no philosophy. Surfeited with 
splendors they flounder in boredom be- 
cause they have sacrificed the joys of 
spirit in a chase for worldly goods. 

Alice Terry, visiting Hollywood brief- 
ly from her chateau in France, re- 
marked to me: “Hollywood offers every- 
thing we’ve been taught to desire and 
yet we are not happy. I think it is be- 
cause there is no friendship.” 

There is little friendship because 
friendship has no gold value. People 
go with people only to attain a certain 
end. Read an interview with any star 
and you’ll note that the only friends he 
mentions are celebrities. The caste sys- 
tem is stronger in Hollywood than in 
India. 

There is no such thing as a “Holly- 
wood party” as in the old days of Bo- 
hemia; there are crowds or rival gangs 
each with its own type of fun. There 
are cocktail parties enduring until 
dawn and there are model dinners 
where everyone keeps his English ac- 
cent to the last. The Malibu-free-for- 
alls are more like the old Hollywood 
picnics. Drinks are upped at five and 
nearly everyone is on his mark; there 
are cheaters, of course, who snitch be- 
fore the shot is fired. But even in 
Malibu one is aware of aristocracy by 
such signs as “Invited Guests Only!” 
which means more than that old cor- 
diality “Beware the Dog!” to those who 
make the most of the five o’clock start. 
In Beverly Hills all the better homes 
have their little bars, the same as in 
New York or in Paris. In fact, allow- 
ing for a little histrionic exaggeration 
the parties of Hollywood are faithful 
repreductions of high life elsewhere. 


| HERB HOWE Writes Only for NEW MOVIE | 
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Perhaps they’re less dull because when 
the saturation point is reached, as it in- 
variably is at parties today, and the 
guest starts doing imitations, the 
Hollywood crowd has it over all others. 
Sometimes it gets a little confusing 
with so many star acts going on at 
once. On the whole, however, Holly- 
wood folk are becoming tamer. They 
have to look to their looks more than 
do people elsewhere because the face is 
the fortune and it can’t be lifted too 
many times. I may be suspected of bias 
but personally I believe writers out- 
drink actors in Hollywood. ... I mean, 
of course, when the drinks are free. 

“Do you know what the trouble with 
this business is?” Irving Thalberg once 
asked me. “Too much money. Every- 
one makes too much. They would do 
better work if they got less. Money is 
an incentive up to a certain point and 
then it becomes a handicap. With more 
money than they know what to do with 
they spend more time thinking about a 
new car, or house, or-party, than they 
do about their work. They worry about 
investments, because most of them are 
not business people by temperament. A 
moderate amount of money, enough to 
give a feeling of security; that’s all 
right. But when a young man or girl 
gets a thousand or more a week the 
feeling of freedom is liable to become 
one of license. They become too inde- 
pendent. They become too hard to deal 
with. That is why so many drop out 
prematurely.” 


‘THE sin of Hollywood, that which 
works a general unhappiness, is am- 
bition. Ambition amounting to greed. 
It is as inhuman as Wall street, and an 
inhuman place is never a very gay one. 
The people to begin with are not much 
different from those in less lucrative 
spots; they are shaped by environment. 

The tragedy of Hollywood lies in the 
distortion of character. There is too 
much emphasis on money and fame. 
Personality is altered under pressure. 

Of the two I think fame works more 
havoc than money. The Roman em- 
perors weren’t so bad until they began 
thinking themselves gods. And they 
had less reason for this idea than a 
movie star. Fed constantly on praise 
mounting sometimes to worship any 
man is liable to get the deity complex. 
Given the worship of a god he eventual- 
ly becomes a slave to it. Certainly it is 
pleasant to be admired and recognized 
wherever you go, but it is also enslav- 
ing. No man can be entirely himself 
when he’s conscious of being watched 
all the time. So he becomes an actor 
of himself and ends as an imitation. A 
sad, funny story is told of a great star 
who spends much time in the projection 
room running pictures of her earlier 
days in the hope of recapturing herself. 
Another pathetically asks old acquaint- 
ances: “You knew me in the beginning 
... tell me, have I changed?” Recently 
I met a star whom I had not seen for 
several years; the change in his mental 


attitude was only partially reflected in 


physical appearance. I do not mean to 
say that he was marked by sin... . I 
haven’t any sense of orthodox ‘sin”— 
but his personal distinction had blurred; 
he had become so much like so many 
others. 

To be yourself you have to be alone a 
lot. The Hollywood exceptions are 
those who seek isolation. Naturally you 
don’t hear so much about them. There 
is Warner Oland, my neighbor rancher, 
who has the same wife and interests he 
had when as an idealistic and penni- 
less youth he collaborated with Mrs. 
Oland in the first translation of Strind- 
berg’s “The Father,” which together 
they produced on a New York stage 
with the bride’s trousseau money. But 
even he, a rich, congenial personality, 
has been touched by Hollywood greed 
and suspicion: he counts the oranges 
and lemons on his trees, especially those 
closest to my line. But for that matter, 
don’t I watch my avocadoes that are 
convenient to his rancheria! 


ARBO is the wisest star in Holly- 

wood. She is wisest because she 
relies on her instinct of self-preserva- 
tion rather than on the persuasive lure 
of Hollywood society. She apparently 
has no desire to show off after working 
hours. She does not compromise. She 
may be no more virtuous than the rest 
—no one cares about virtue these days, 
anyhow—but she does insist upon the 
integrity of Garbo, of being herself. 

To the question, “Why do so many 
stars end up broke?” my answer is, 
aren’t we all these days? Those who 
invested in “sound investments” must 
content themselves with an echo. Most 
of the Hollywood stars do not save be- 
cause the standard of living is higher 
in Hollywood. When you’re a god you 
live as a god. Ambrosia costs money. 
So does a mansion in Beverly Hills with 
servants and swimming pool and cars 
in the garage. Things that are luxuries 
in other places become necessities in 
the starry city. Oh you think you 
would save, to hell with them all, but 
you are probably living like your neigh- 
bor right now and would continue to do 
so in Beverly Hills. Furthermore, 
“keeping up appearance” is considered 
good business. Any number of players 
get jobs because of social contacts. 
How otherwise could you explain the 
bad performers you see on the screen? 
One of the greatest hostesses in Beverly 
is one of the worst actresses I’ve ever 
seen, and she keeps working regularly. 

Though actors on the whole are not 
good business men, their work being 
different, any number have piled up 
fortunes. Chaplin, Pickford, Fair- 
banks, Sr., Lloyd—the most famous in 
the business—rate millions. 

But nowhere do you find better proof 
of that old platitude: Money does not 
make happiness. In sacrificing every- 
thing for it they would give it all back 
to retrieve what they’ve. lost ... real 
friendship, contentment, the security of 
the simple home life that a peasant has. 
But they are bewitched by the lights 
like moths that beat out their lives see- 
ing nothing else. 

Happiness lies in escaping self and 
Hollywood is self, self, self. If you had 
lived there as long as I have you would 
be more inclined to worship Gandhi 
than a movie star. The old Mahatma is 


‘HITE ‘ 
ING POWDER 


CS, FELTS AND FURS 


Se 
SEQ 


CLEANING POWDER 


For Fabrics, Felts and Furs 


A single spot on dress or suit spoils your whole 
appearance. 

Use Swansdown on that ugly stain, from food 
or beverage, grease, water, fruit. Use it on 
perspiration marks. It removes the perspiration 
and the stain. 

Swansdown is the safe, simple, sure way to 
remove spots. You can use it with utmost 
confidence on all fabrics and all colors, even 
dark blue and black, and no powdery look 
remains. Use Swansdown Black on dark colors, 
Swansdown White on light colors. No rings, 
no odor. 

25¢ and 50c boxes at leading department 
stores. Or send for the sample sizes, using the 
coupon below. 


right: self-denial, not indulgence, is the Send 10c for Generous Sample al 
way to happiness. And I say this not Box or 20c for Both Black and CHECK HERE FOR BLACK SWANSDOWN 
as a critic of the Hollywood populace White (in coins, not stamps) [1] CHECK HERE FOR WHITE SWANSDOWN 


but as one of them. 


Now I shall go back to counting my NAME 
avocadoes before sailing to tame places SN Ones ConroRalen 


abroad. 
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For teeth so white and clean, 
for preventing needless dental 
bills, for guarding against decay 
ferments and mouth acids, 
Craig-Martin Milk of Magnesia 
Tooth Paste ranks alone. 
Money cannot make a finer 
tooth paste. Free from any 
possibility of scratching your 
teeth, it will leave your mouth 
more refreshed than any other 
tooth paste. 


A 10c tube of Craig-Martin 
Milk of Magnesia Tooth Paste 
is equal in’ size to any 25c tube 
on the market. -A real economy! 


Scld Exclusively at 
F. W. WOOLWORTH COMPANY 
Se and 10c Stores 


Milk of 
Magnesia 


+ 


TOOTH PASTE [i 


Herb Sails Away 


(Continued from page 65) 


always had great confidence in me, and 
so I hope to prevail upon her to re- 
turn to Shylock for a martyrdom of a 
few months at least. 


Stepin In Action: My departure 
from New York was saddened by news 
that my idealistic old friend Stepin 
Fetchit is being sued for divorce by his 
wife, who alleges he broke her nose, 
jaw and arm. She wants custody of 
eleven-months-old Jamajo (named for 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph). It is dis- 
illusioning to learn that the languid 
Stepin is so active in private life. 
No doubt he has an explanation, as 
good as the colored gentleman who, 
according to The Pittsburgh (Colored) 
Courier, beat his wife, slapped the baby 
and cut the dog’s throat in rapid suc- 
cession. When interviewed he said: 
“Ah dunno, I jes’ felt like killin’ some- 
body when ah got up this mornin’.” 

We all have those moods. 


Star Confessions: Ivan Lebedeff is 
starring in the story of his life, swoon- 
ingly titled “Kisses by Command.” This 
suggests a series of exciting star con- 
fessions. Here are some I would like 
to see: 

The Romances of Pola Negri 

Pearl White From Ozarks to Cairo. 

The Great Garbo Mystery. 

Clara Bow’s It Life. 

Stepin Fetchit, Mah Rise and Fall. 


Pola’s Rubaiyat: I once did Pola 
Negri’s life story. When I had fin- 
ished taking it down I said, “Now Pola, 
I’d like to do your true life story.” 

“Ah,” smiled Pola mysteriously, 
“vairee interesting, I assure you.” 

We never got around to it. As a 
matter of fact, Pola has as many ver- 
sions as Cleopatra. ‘That woman,” 


grinned Ernst Lubitsch, “she tell so- 


many stories she don’t know the true 
one herself.” ; 

It’s Pola’s variety that makes her 
exciting. On departing she gave me 
a copy of a gypsy song which, she con- 
fessed, knocked them dead in London 
and which had been recorded... . “By 
His Master’s Voice phonograph,” Pola 
said as she played it for me on a port- 
able Victor. If Pola’s sings it to you 
from the screen its eerie plaintiveness 
will haunt you a long time. She says 
it contains much of her philosophee, 
which, -as you will see, is akin to 
Omar’s. Here’s a translation. Excuse 
me, my Russian she is very bad: 


The guitars are strumming 

One by one the strings are sobbing, 
Your eyes are hazy with wine, 
Intoxicated with gypsy melody. 


What’s sorrow! 

Drink the cup of life to its full, eh! 
Heart be still! Drown all your pain! 
Lift high the goblet! Higher! Higher! 


I am resigned. 

Fate, do your worst! 

My love is past ... Well! what re- 
mains? 

Only wine... . 

What’s sorrow! 


Gypsies’ singing one hears no more, 
And the gypsies are all sleeping now 
But while there is wine... 

Life or Death—nothing matters to me. 


What’s sorrow! 
Drink the cup of life to its full, Eh! 


Fan Mail: Many players have risen 
to stardom on an epistlary wave only 
te neglect their fan mail upon arriv- 
ing. But that’s not my way. Even 
though I should become another of 
those Valentinos I would strive to 
reply, at least to those enclosing 
quarters or invitations to dinner. When 
I look at. the pyramid of pink and 
green and violet notes beside me I 
have to turn quickly to the mirror 
to make sure I’m not Clark Gable 
(1711 bet in all your mail, Clark, you 
haven’t any sweeter ones than a couple 
I have from Italian girls ... but let 
there be no bitter Garbo-Dietrich 
rivalry between us.) I thought when 
I got to sea I would be free of all 
stellar distractions and would answer 
them all but here’s this blonde with 
the befuddling likeness to Marj Ram- 
beau. But no blonde can turn me from 
a signorina.... 


What’s In A Name? Not even chianti 
could give me a happier glow than a 
letter I received from signorina R. S. 
of New York, who says: ; 

“Believe me, it’s a relief in this era 
of gangster pictures where people are 
almost made to believe by the names 
used that everyone of Italian blood is 
a gangster in disguise, a tremendous 
relief to read your articles which al- 
most invariably bear some note of kind- 
ness toward Italians and Italianism. At 
a time when every picture producer 
and journalist seems to be trying to 
drag out the worst in every race, pro- 
fession and humanity itself, your little 
pictures . . . make one believe that, 
after all, the Italians are a warm- 
blooded lovable race. .. . Do you know 
I have a sneaky feeling you spring 
from Italian soil yourself and that 
‘Herb Howe’ is just another nom-de- 
plume because I can only see a native 
Italian rave on about them as you 
do. In this you remind me of an uncle 
of mine who had a store here in 
America; whenever he knew about a 
holiday across the Atlantic he’d plant 
this notice ‘Closed on account of holi- 
day in Old Country’—with the result 
that with holidays here and the holi- 
days in Italy his store was more often 
closed than open... .” 

That’s me—every day a holiday. 

As for the “Herb Howe,” it was 
wished on me, you’re right. I much 
prefer Erberto, as they call me in 
Italia. Even though my middle 
name is Riley I feel I must be Ital- 
ian, ’m so warm-blooded. Of course 
the Irish are, too. But the Italians 
are a lot more tolerant. They haven’t 
demonstrated against these disparag- 
ing gangster pictures. When a picture 
of Irish life was shown in San Fran- 
cisco a group of Irish ladies called on 
the manager. 

“Your picture reflects on the Irish,” 
they said. “It makes us out a lawless 
violent people whereas God knows we 
are a quiet, peaceful, loving sort.” 

“Tll-see about withdrawing the pic- 
ture,” the manager said. 

“You better had,’ said the ladies, 
“else we'll burn down your theater.” 


Herb Challenges Producers: If pic- 
ture producers don’t quit socking 
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HER SIDE 


of the story 


“I knew when I read that first adver- 
tisement of Milford Rotary garters 
that he had always paid too much 
for his garters. But I also knew thatI’d 
never convince him unless I showed 
him. 

“So down I went to Woolworth’s 
and bought him a pair. They looked 
fine to me, and ten cents a garter was 
much less than half as much as he’d 
been spending. 

“And he says the garters are the 
best he’s ever seen. 

“Tm certainly glad that I went 
ahead without asking him.” 


IT MOVES AS YOU MOVE 


: _15c IN CANADA. 
F.W. WOOLWORTH CO 
o~lQ CENT STORE 


-May I extend an invitation? 


Italians I’m going to start in on their 
race. And here’s another reason why: 

“T am an Italian... . Are we friends 
now?” writes Miss E. C. of Boston. 
“You--can’t realize how pleased I was 
to read you are very fond of my race. 
The last paragraph in the August is- 
sue assured me of this. Not until 
I read that blessed paragraph could I 
sum up courage to write to you... 
Instead 
of traveling to Italy for real Italian 
food how about coming to Boston? I 
promise I will have mother-cook a real 
Italian feed. You know, antipasto, 


Italian broth, ravioli, spaghetti, with 
plenty of wine thrown 


infor good 
measure. ... I’m nineteen and Italian.” 
Dio, Dio! Antipasto, spaghetti, rav- 
ioli and~a signorina nineteen! Why 
didn’t I read my mail before coming 
aboard!. - eat 


Final Warning: And from Roxbury, 
Mass., Signorina C. F. writes: “So my 
name looked Italian to you. Well, it 
is and I am. Thank you for saying 
nice things about us. . There -aren’t 
many people ie see anything in us to 
admire. : 

Now my warm blood is Sofie, You 
Hollywood racketeers, lay off the Ital- 
ians or I'll be thinking up some names 
for you that aren’t Italian. 

. S. And you’d better give mio 
amico Bull Montana a job pretty soon 
or I’ll send Jack Dempsey around to 
see you. (Jack’s boolevarding for me 
while I’m away.) 


Studio Comment 


BEE WHEELER says that he and 
Bob Woolsey, touring England and 
the Continent, couldn’t find anyone in 
Ireland or Scotland who talked “En- 
glish,” but in France they couldn’t find 
anyone who talked French—everyone 
spoke “American.” 


(Bees BANCROFT’S manager is 
his wife. She has handled all his 
business affairs since he went into pic- 
tures. 

She’s quite a manager when you 
think of that new contract George has 
with Paramount. 


= friends of Benjamin Glazer and 
Sharon Lynn are beginning to look 
around for wedding presents—although 
no announcements or invitations have 
been sent, as yet. 


Ke: FRANCIS is still mourning the 
loss of her platinum and diamond 
wrist watch and the wedding ring 
which sealed her union with Kenneth 
McKenna. 

It happened in front of Paramount 
studios. She had started home with 
her Scotty, Snifter, on leash. A police 
dog leaped at the Scotty and a fight 
ensued. Miss Francis was knocked 
down while trying to save her pet. She 
dropped her hand bag, which flew open, 
scattering the contents. 

A crowd of about twenty-five col- 
lected, the fight was stopped and Miss 
Francis’. valuables were returned ex- 
cept for the two missing items which 

someone pocketed. Rewards were of- 
fered without results. 

To top it, on the way home, Miss 
Francis was so nervous she collided 
with’ another automobile, erusning a 
fender. 
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HIS SIDE 


of the story 


“Like many men, I never thought of 
Woolworth’s for garters till she 
brought home a pair from there. 
“Of course I’m tickled to be buy- 
ing garters now-at only ten cents 
each, after the prices I used to pay. 
“But I’m even more pleased at the 
increased comfort. That rotary grip 
just sits like a feather on either leg in 
any position. And the webbing seems 
stronger yet easier. I guess that’s 
because goods are always fresh at 


| Woolworth’s where nothing stays 


long in stock. 
“Anyway, I’m sold.” 
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A Head Rinsed 
with LOVALON 
is Ahead of Fashion 


LOVALON brings new beauty 


to any head of hair, no matter 
what the texture or color of your 
hair may be, from glistening Plati- 
num to Raven Black, from beauti- 


ful Henna to Golden Blonde. 


‘Lovalon is the original rinse that 


tints... NOT a Dye, but a harm- 
less vegetable preparation. Lova- 
lon will bring exquisite radiance 
and lustre to the hair. In twelve 
gorgeous shades Lovalon means 
new youth for all, new youth to 
the entire appearance. Remember, 
a head rinsed with Lovalon 
ahead of fashion! 


RINSES 


Lovalon Laboratories 
979 O'FARRELL STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


10c size at 5c and 10c stores; 35c size at beauty shops, 
drug stores and department stores. 
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Hollywood's Own Cooking 


(Continued from page 8) 


cup of butter on the breast, legs and 


wings. The butter should be creamed 
with one-fourth cup of flour. Dredge 
bottom of the pan with flour. Place 


in a hot oven and when the flour on the 
turkey begins to brown, reduce heat 
and baste every fifteen minutes until the 
turkey is cooked. This should require 
five hours. For basting use one-half 
cup of butter melted in one-half cup of 
boiling water, and after this is used 


baste with the fat in the pan. Pour 
water in the pan during the cooking as 
needed to prevent flour from burning. 
During cooking, turn the turkey fre- 
quently that it may brown evenly. 

If the turkey is browning too fast, 
cover with buttered paper ‘to prevent 
burning. 

Garnish with parsley, curled celery 
and rings and discs of carrots strung 
on fine wire. 


Music of the Sound Screen 


(Continued from page 6) 


if you like vocals, you’ll like this one. 
However I think Russ will have a 
tough time trying to beat Bing Crosby 
at his own game. The other side, also 
by Russ Columbo is “Guilty” done in 
the typical Columbo style. This is a 
Victor record. 

“Kiss Me Good-Night” is next from 
the Fox production “Merely Mary 
Ann.” This is a waltz by the Trouba- 
dours. If you saw the picture you will 
have no difficulty in recalling the num- 
ber and I think you’ll like the record. 
The vocal chorus is sung by Paul 
Small. 

The other side by the High Hatters 
is from the Fox picture “Young As You 
Feel” and is called “The Cute Little 
Things You Do.” This is a Fox trot 
and I don’t think it’s up to the other 
side, but still and all, you may like it. 
The vocal is done by Frank Luther. 
This is a Victor record. 


IFE Is Just a Bowl of Cherries” 
from George White’s “Scandals” is 

next, played for you by Ted Wallace 
and his Campus Boys. This is a good 
tune and as Ted and the boys are 


Gossip 


famous for putting their stuff across, 
you can see it must be a pretty good 
record. Some day I may slip up and 
tell you who is really playing these 
Ted Wallace records, if you haven’t fig- 
ured it out for yourself. Also, this 
tune has a peach of a vocal chorus. 

The other side by the same band is 
“Guilty” and as you’re sure to like this 
one, we’ll let it go at that. This is a 
Columbia record. 

If you don’t like the records and 
want to make your own racket, here’s 
some of the latest sheet music: 

“Tonight or Never,” from Earl Car- 
roll’s “Vanities.” 

“Have a Heart,” same show. 

“Let’s Talk About the Weather,” 
same show. 

“Blue Lady.” 


“Ym That Way About You,’ from . 


“Caught Plastered.” 

“T Love a Parade,” from the Cotton 
Club Revue. 

“T’m Falling in Love.” 

“Even as You and I,” from “Every- 
body’s Welcome.” 

“That’s Good, That’s Bad,” 
show. 


same 


of the Studios 


(Continued from page 82) 


shocking Hollywood. With the ink on 
Ina’s divorce decree scarcely dry, they 
are going about together again. 

“We're still good friends,” John says. 
“Why not?” 

Ina doesn’t say anything. 


ICTOR McLAGLEN extended a 

large and capable hand in the build- 
ing of a 60-foot tile swimming pool for 
the little McLaglens on his new 5-acre 
Flintridge hilltop home. 


WY ONDER if Clark Gable has any- 
thing to do with the changing 
styles in leading men. Nowadays the 
stars are demanding the hard-boiled 
type and Robert Armstrong, who began 
his picture career playing the dumb 
prize fighter in “Is Zat So?” is reaping 
the benefit. After he finishes “The 
Second Shot,” RKO-Pathe’s next Helen 
Twelvetrees ‘picture, he is going to play 
opposite Constance Bennett in “Sal- 
vaged.” 


How picture titles go wrong in Holly- 
wood: Warner Brothers started a rail- 
road picture which was called “Steel 
Highway,” but the public will see the 
picture under the name of “Other Men’s 
Women.” 


1 begins to look as though we might 
be seeing a lot of musical pictures 
during the winter. At RKO, William 
LeBaron announces that “Babes in Toy- 
land” is again being seriously consid- 
ered for production. Already they are 
in work with “Girl Crazy” and at Para- 
mount and M.-G.-M., two musical pic- 
tures are in production. But none of 
these pictures will be patterned along 
the previous operetta lines, and each 
company has announced that there will 
not be any large choruses of beautiful 
dancers. We can remember when there 
used to be more than 500 girls employed 
in the various studios as dancers and 
show girls. Hi-ho, the good old days. 
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Here's a practical little 
book that will help you to 
control the curves in a new 
and sensible way. If you 
want to acquire slender- 
ness and grace follow the 
simple directions given you 


in “Reducing the Right . 


Way." 

"Reducing the Right Way" 
is sold in some Woolworth 
stores. If you do not find 
it in your own Woolworth 
store, send us ten cents, 
plus two cents postage 
and we will mail it to you 


promptly. 
TOWER BOOKS 


Incorporated 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, published 
Aton at Dunellen, New Jersey, for October 
, 1931. 


State of New Jersey 
County of Middlesex § SS: 


Before me, a Notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. KE. 
Flynn, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and_ business 
managers are: Publisher, Tower Magazines, 
Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, 
Hugh Weir, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, Frederick James Smith, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Business Man- 
geen J HE. Flynn, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
AN. . 

2. That the owner is: Tower Magazines, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Catherine 
A. McNelis, 55 Wifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Marie L. Featherstone, 55 Wifth Avenue, New 
orks Ne 3 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears’ upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

J. E. FLYNN. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 

day of September, 1931. 


(SEAL) LAURETTA E. GANLY. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1933.) 


New York, N. Y. 


Seth Parker Looks 
at Hollywood 
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the hymns is practical and non- 
sectarian. 

Seth likes comfort and even luxury, 
but he and his wife live most simply 
when at their home, down at White- 
stone, New York, with Mrs. Lord look- 
ing after the preserves and linen as re- 
ligiously as any other good housewife 
would. Seth owns a yacht, too. 

“T get my whole troupe on board my 
yacht sometimes, and everywhere we 
go the other boats toot their whistles 
for Seth Parker,” he smiled. 

“But I am no actor,” said Seth, “and 
the only reason I am acting now is for 
this picture. I don’t know how it will 
come out, but we’re all doing the best 
we can. Anyhow we have a very pa- 
tient director.” 

Fancy that band of innocents—not 
one of whom knows a thing about 
“stealing the camera” or “hogging the 
lens” or anything like that! That at 
least must be a comfort to Bill Seiter! 


ILL ROGERS, I find, is Seth’s 

ideal in every way. And indeed 
the two remind me of each other in 
various ways. Both have keen eyes, a 
dry sense of humor, high ideals, clean 
lives, frankness, kindliness, and last, 
but not least, a love of writing. 

“T’m interested in writing. That’s 
what I started out to do,” said Seth. 
“T got a lot of rejection slips at 
first. But after my radio success, I got 
a chance to write. I’d like to devote 
my life to it. My wife collaborates 
with me. She’s a big help. 

“T write under the name of Seth 
Parker for several magazines. I wrote 
four books last year. I write fiction 
mostly, plain, homely stories of every- 
day characters and lives.” 

One gathers that Seth in time will 
give up his radio work altogether and 
devote his life to writing. 

He may even go to Europe, he says. 

“Maybe they wouldn’t care for us 
over there,” he says. 

And anyway he loves his own 
country, and is devoted to showing the 
world in his fiction just what the best 
in Americanism and humanitarianism 
is. 

The characters in his troupe are all 
patterned, he says, on people he knows. 

“Seth, my own character, is pat- 
terned after that of my grandfather, 
Hosea Phillips,” he said, “who practi- 
cally brought me up. I know folks 
similar to them all. We have spent lots 
of time on details, giving homely 
touches. We never leave off doing that, 
either. If some of us think of some- 
thing, we talk it over.” 

We asked Seth how it seemed going 
before the camera. 


ce ELL,” he said, “just like the first 
time I remember having my 


(Please turn to page 110) 


NEW MOVIE Leads Its Field in Inter- 
esting Contents, Vivid Features, Beau- 


tiful Pictures and Accurate and 
Informative Departments 
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Do Your BAKING 
THIS WORK-SAVING 


WAY ! 


(CAINE CUPS and Crinkle Baking 
Dishes have done away with 
greasing and washing cake pans. These 
dainty waxed cases do not have to 
be greased. They are specially treated 
to prevent sticking and burning. Use 
Crinkle Cups for little cakes and muf- 
fins. Fit them into your small pans, or, 
if you are making a large batch, set 
them on cookie trays and get more in 
the one oven. Line your layer cate 
pans with Crinkle Baking Dishes and 
you'll have perfect, unbroken circles of 
well-baked cake. 


SOLD AT 5-AND-I0-CENT STORES 


FREE 
RECIPE BOOK 


Every package of 
Crinkle Cups or 
Crinkle Baking Dishes 
contains a booklet 
of tested recipes. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU 
EASIER, BETTER BAKING 


Oldmill Paper Products Corp. 
Linden St., cor. Prospect Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| enclose 10c for which please send me 
introductory package of Crinkle Baking 
Dishes for layer cakes. To fit L] 8 in. 
or [] 9 in. pans. 


Name 


Address 
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for LONGER 
SERVICE and GREATER 
COMFORT from EVERY 
Pair of Shoes 


OR ten cents a pair 
you “can reenforce 
your shoes, make them 
smoothly comfortable in- 
side, and enjoy greater 
foot protection from 
cold, wet weather. Just 
slip in these genuine 
leather insoles. The 
gummed surface holds 
them firmly in place from 
toe to heel. They won’t 
slip or wrinkle. They 
are sized to fit your shoe 
—men’s sizes 6 to 11, 
women’s, 3to8. No half 
sizes are necessary 


SOLD AT MANY F. W. 
WOOLWORTH CO FIVE 
AND TEN CENT STORES 


lof 
APAIR 


Look For This Stamp on 
SLIP-IN INSOLES 


Genuine Leather 
gummed on one 
side to keep 
them in place. 


SLIP ~IN 
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Seth Parker Looks at 
Hollywood 


(Continued from page 109) 


picture taken. But we got used to it 
pretty soon. Of course we were all 
used to the mike, so that didn’t bother 
us. I think it would have been a lot 
harder if I hadn’t had my gang with 
me. I guess maybe I’d have been lost.” 
It was a combination of deep-rooted 
New England ambition and a jealousy 
for his beloved New England and its 
tradition that made him rise up and 
build a real New England rural act. 
“My wife and I heard one of the so- 
called rural sketches on the radio, and 
we didn’t think it was very good, the 
characters didn’t seem true to life. We 
felt that justice wasn’t being done to 
our New England country-side. So we 
just decided to think up an act our- 
selves. We wanted the world, you see, 
to know the real New England people. 
“There are certain little characteris- 
tics of New Englanders that come out 
in their expressions. Nobody else uses 
just those expressions. ‘My soul and 
body!’ is one such. ‘Land sakes alive!’ 
is another. ‘Madder than snakes in 
haying time’ is another. When the 
mower goes through the grain and 
grass it naturally makes the snakes 
angry. It makes me mad when I have 
interviews and they caption my picture, 
‘By cracky’ and such expressions. ‘By 
cracky’ is not a New Englandism. 
“Maine folks especially have a very 
peculiar, dry sense of humor and way 
of joking. They kid and joke without 
a flicker of expression on their faces. I 
met a man out here on the lot and be- 
gan kidding with him. He picked up a 
corn husk that was lying on the set and 
began talking about it. He pulled it 
apart and gave me half, and without 
a ray of fun in his eyes or a bit of 
smile on his face, he said what a good 
husk it was. I said what we could do 
with it, and we both talked about how 
valuable it was to us. Folks around 
didn’t know whether he was kidding me 
or I was kidding him, or whether we 
were both just darned fools. I knew 
he was from Maine. He couldn’t have 
been from anywhere else.” 
Seth Parker says “Concerning future 
work in pictures, you are approaching 


Dorothy Jordan 
examines a minia- 
ture replica of a 
set designed by 
Eric Thompson for 
"The Cuban."" Mr. 
Thompson, of the 
Metro-Goldwyn 
art department, is 
explaining the set 
to the actress. 


the nozzle instead of the hose. That is 
up to RKO. I like pictures and if all 
goes as we hope, I shall make more.” 
And then Mr. Parker said, “Concerning 
Hollywood, it appeals to me just as 
other cities of its size. There is no 
difference between Indianapolis, In- 
diana, and Hollywood except the pub- 
licity which Hollywood has received. 
For climate and beauty Hollywood can’t 
be beat, but jhuman nature is the same 
everywhere.” 


Sent intends to continue his Sunday 
night programs, “Sunday Night at 
Seth Parker’s.” That has been fondly 
built up by him, and he loves the work. 

And he will keep on his custom of 
taking a Sunday night collection, which 
he says sometimes amounts to thirty 
dollars a week. This money he hands 
out to the worthy needy. 

I think Seth would give up his writ- 
ing before he would give up his Sunday 
night program. 

And he lives up to the best of those 
traditions, even in his picture work. 
There is no swearing on his set. He 
got that over during the first day he 
was working on the picture. Nobody 
quite knows how he did it, either. There 
was just one little “Damn” from a 
grips—but it never happened again. — 

I learned at table that Seth is a great 
practical joker. 

Everybody at the table laughed as 
Polly told about Seth’s : putting ‘a 
dummy of a man in Polly’s bed the 
night before. . 

“Yes,” said Seth with relish, “I had 
the shoes hanging up untied and every- 
thing!” 

“I gave an awful shriek,” related 
Polly with a grin. 

“And rushed toward it—” completed 
Cephus. 

Whereat everybody whooped in glee. 

Seth and his company had just re- 
turned from a trip to the Santa Cruz 
redwoods, and were crazy about loca- 
tion work. 

They had to find a house that looked 
like a New England farm house there. 
But Seth is finicky, and Director Bill 
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Boys and Girls 
Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 or more Sets St. Nicholas Christ- 
mas Seals. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00 for yourself. No 
Work—Just Fun! 


ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO. 
Dept. 199-T.M. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Keep ‘s.:.° Wires 
Off the Floor! 


The new easy way! A neat job instantly. No dam- 
age to woodwork. No toolsneeded. Set of eight 
colored clips to match your cords, 10c. 


_JUSTRITE PUSH CLIP 
10 cents 


Fats BAGH OF NGEBONTDOF 
BACK OF BAS! MOULDING] ¢ 
= old at Most Woolworth Stores 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
such as pimples, liver spots, tan and freckles dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. Toremove wrinkles quickly 
use daily one ounce Powdered Saxolite dissolved 
in one-half pint witch hazel. 
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order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
BOYNTON STUDIOS DIRECT 

327 WASHINGTON ST, Dept. 99g, FROM 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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"HERE'S THE PIN WE WANT' 


Says most 
EVERYONE... 


OUR 36TH ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 
THIS NEW PIN, SILVER PLATE 35c¢ 
EA. OR $3.50 DOZ. STERLING SILVER OR GOLD PLATE 
\50c EA. OR $500 DOZ. 1 OR 2 COLORS ENAMEL. ANY 
3 OR 4 LETTERS AND YEAR. 
FREE-1932 CATALOG SHOWING HUNDREDS SCHOOL, 
CLASS, CLUB. SOCIETY PINS. RINGS, MEDALS. ETC. 


BUY FROM THE CLASS PIN PIONEERS 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 36 Bastian BLOG. ROCHESTER, N.Y.” 


A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


The ST. CHARLES 


On the Boardwalk at New Jersey Avenue 
European or American plan. French and 
German cuisine. Sea water baths. All- 
year-round entertainment. 

Enjoy Yuletide at the St. Charles—attrac- 
tive rates—Christmas tree, carols, 
parties, fun—great! 


At all drug stores. © 


Seiter knows it, and was prepared for 
it. 

Finally they found a house that the 
director thought would do. 

“How’s this?” he asked Seth. 

“Okay, only ’tisn’t neat enough,” 
said Seth. “It would be painted and 
mended up?” 

Seiter was prepared for that. He 
asked the farmer if he minded if the 
house was painted and repaired and the 
farmer said no, only he didn’t see how 
they could do it within a day or two. 


@ ger be ready by this afternoon,” 
said the director. Whereupon a 
paint spraying machine was put to 
work and the place was repainted in a 
jiffy. Then the door was repaired, and 
Seth gave his okay to the job. 

I asked about Seth’s fan mail. And 
by the way he is already beginning to 
get letters from folks who fear he is 
going to the devil by going to Holly- 
wood, and from others who hope he 
will do the place good! 

“As to my radio mail, I get about 
half and half from city and country 
districts,” he said. “We get from three 
thousand to forty-five hundred letters 
a week. 

“Many of these are very touching. I 
got one last week from a man who said 
his mother was dying, and told me how 
much she had enjoyed our Sunday 
night concerts. Afterward I got an- 
other, saying she was dead, and sending 
us a gift from her, a loving cup. It 
Was one she had owned and prized. 

“Another man wrote that his mother 
was an invalid in a wheel chair, and 
asked us to sing certain of her favorite 
hymns. Of course we did. 

“A gambling group telephoned us 
that they had just been gambling when 
our program came on. The man who 
won, a millionaire, gave the pot over 
to the club, and told them to hand it 
out to some hungry chaps. 

“We try to live in a simple way and 
to help folks. There are Seth Parker 
clubs to help people. We expect these 
to be increased through our picture we 
are making now. 

“Yes, our fan mail is plenty inter- 
esting. 

“We have all sorts of things sent us. 
We have old hymn books sent in and 
vegetables and potatoes, apples, cakes, 
clothes—everything, even up to a set 
of false teeth! 


“Of course, we get a lot of criticism, 
too. In our group of fans, we have 
many ‘religious fanatics. I got a letter 
of criticism from one man because I 
tickled Mother Parker. I’ve often seen 
my father and mother do that in a 
spirit of fun. Another letter criticized 
our looking over the album, they blamed 
me because they said it was not the 
thing to do after our singing of hymns. 


“Hven intelligent people sometimes 
write strange letters. Here’s one. You 
know somebody in our act tells a story 
and says that something happened at 
nine-thirty. I say, ‘Well, ma, I guess 
it happened at about five o’clock in the 
morning. The man wrote and said 
that it was wrong to have Mother 
Parker and Seth argue! 


“We get many letters from mission- 
aries abroad, who say they are home- 
sick, and so doubly enjoy our Sunday 
night ‘githerings’.” 

When lunch was finished, the mem- 
bers of the company matched to see 
who would pay for it. 

“Write that,” said Seth to me, “Go 
on and put it in—but I will get floods 
of letters saying we are gambling!” 
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Hands need not age rapidly. You can prove this 
to yourself — within a week, by using Italian Balm. 
This famous skin softener is guaranteed to banish 
the blemishes of housework, office work and 
weather quicker...than anything you have ever 
used before. Invention of a world-famous skin 
specialist, Italian Balm is scientifically correct. Six- 
teen separate ingredients go into it — many of 
them imported for the reason that no such soothing, 
softening agents are made in this country. Remem- 
ber this — when you use Italian Balm, you are 
using winter-loving Canada’s largest selling skin 
protector. 10c, 35c, 60c and $1.00 bottles. Or send 
the coupon for free Vanity size. 


Campana 
ITALIAN 
BALM 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 
FREE—Vanity Size Bottle on Request 


Campana Corporation, 2482 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, 
Illinois. - Gentlemen: Please send me a 
VANITY S1ZE bottle of Campana’s Italian 
Balm— FREE and postpaid. 


Name. 
Street. 


City. State 


If you live in Canada send your request 
to Campana Corporation, Ltd., 36-48 
_ Caledonia Road, Toronto. 


Tunein Saturday Nights—“First Nighter” broadcast, N.B.C. 
coast-to-coast . . . 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. 
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USE Phantom Red to preserve the balanced 
beauty of bewitching red lips and rosy, youth- 
ful cheeks. Phantom Red Lipstick is water- 
proof and self-blending with every complex- 
ion. It will allow the healthy, vital color of your 
lips to appear. Make your lips glow with their 
natural beauty by using Phantom Red Lip- 
stick. Phantom Red Rouge will bring fresh, 
harmonizing tints to your cheeks. 

For color balance use Phantom Red Cosmetics. 

Lipstick $1.00, Junior Size 50c. Rouge Com- 

pact 75c. All Purpose Cream $1.00. Phantom 

Red Natural Skin-tone Face Powder 75c. 

Sold at the leading Toilet Goods Counter 


everywhere. Purse sizes may be secured at 
F. W. Woolworth Co. stores. 


Carlyle Laboratories, Inc., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The Strange Case of 
Sylvia Sidney 


(Continued from page 47) 


Robert Montgomery. She scored a 
terrific hit: she was established. 

Then followed one of those ironic 
periods which are at one time the 
fascination and superb annoyance of 
the theater. For four years after 
“Crime” she did not have a successful 
show. Her salary continued to climb, 
but play after play in which she 
opened soon was on its way to the 
warehouse. In this she is reminiscent 
of another young Paramount star, 
Peggy Shannon, whose Broadway rec- 
ord is one of fifteen consecutive flops! 

During one of these dubious con- 
tributions to dramatic literature, “That 
Old-Fashioned Girl,” Sylvia tripped on 
the iron stairs winding down from her 
dressing room and fractured a bone 
in her ankle. Once more she refused 
to leave the stage, but played out the 
run with her foot in a cast. 

Just before production began on 
“Street Scene,” in which she had been 
given the prize lead of the year, she 
again broke this ankle in an automobile 
accident. She went through this whole 
picture under a frightful handicap—I 
have seen her ankle so swollen at the 
end of a day’s work that she scarcely 
could rest her weight upon it—but she 
went through with it, and how success- 
fully everyone now knows. 


“7T A BELLE SIDNEY, alias old Sure 
Foot, the Girl Scout,” she refers to 
herself. Her manner of refusing sym- 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Mulhall, as they 
looked when the 
S Ss) EMPO[DG 
docked at New 
York. The Mul- 
halls made a four 
months’ tour of 
Europe this year. 


pathy during this trying period was 
characteristic: “I’ve only myself to 
blame. Let’s forget it.” 

A manner like that promises great 
help in the Hollywood battle. Follow- 
ing “Bad Girl,” which broke her run 
of ill luck and caused her to be signed 
for the films, she rapidly proved her- 
self unique among the younger ac- 
tresses of the period, and the things 
promised her sound like a theatrical 
Christmas tree. Naturally she is 
pleased. But it is not—and this is 
important—the dramatic side of her 
nature which is most gladly welcom- 
ing leads in efforts like “An American 
Tragedy,” “Street Scene,” and her 
new one, “Working Girl.” 

The greater satisfaction comes from 
the knowledge that by means of good 
pictures she will be able to win finan- 
cial independence . . . and the chance 
to be quit of the business which has 
absorbed so large a portion of her 
youth. For Sylvia has come to realize 
that there are other things to be had 
from life than a limelighted success. 

One of these is play. She has never 
had her full quota of young fun, and 
now she misses it, sadly so. Now she 
realizes that girlhood should have little 
to do with the moil and fuss of man- 
agers’ offices. All the fume and drive 
of establishing a reputation should 
come later; for that precious little 
period during the teens, a girl should 
not be an actress—but a girl. 
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Here is album that is 
crammed with interesting fea- 
tures! New portraits of famous 
stars . . . scenes from the pic- 
tures in which the stars played 
their best réles . . . and stories 
of the stars’ lives told in a new 
and different way—how they 
started on the road to fame! 
This New Movie Album has 
more in it. Get your copy! 


an 


If you do not 
find the New 
Movie Album 
at your favorite 
Woolworth store, 
send us ten cents 
a plus four cents 
postage and we 
will mail it to 
you promptly. 


TOWER BOOKS 


Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue - - - New York City 


And now the tragedy of this sim- 
ple ambition to enjoy herself in a man- 
ner befitting her years is that she finds 
it is impossible for her to be amused 
by the activities of the usual young 
girl. She had lived with too much con- 
centration the spectacular life of the 
theater. I have seen her listen with 
an incredulous expression on her face 
to accounts by her contemporaries of 
their pastimes. Obviously the thought 
was: “Do they really think that fun?” 

She is not social in the way that 
the young women of the screen colony 
are social. She does not care about 
parties, or openings, or luncheons; and 
on her first visit to the Cocoanut Grove 
she asked to leave ten minutes after 
arriving ... because she got “alarmed 
in big night clubs.” 


Ree eNIZING her loss, her inabil- 
ity to play with fellow youngsters, 
it is inevitable that she should bear 
the profession a certain resentment. 
Consequently, aged far beyond her 
years, she has determined that that 
business shall make it possible for her 
to completely enjoy the life to come. 
She will make money .. . and then 
she will travel, study, think, wonder 
upon the multitudinous problems which 
thus far she has not had the time to 
consider. 

“There are things I want for my- 
self,” she once told me flatly. “Things 
which have nothing to do with thea- 
trices. Real things—permanent ones— 
and I’m going to have them. More- 
over, T’ll earn them ... and they’ll 
mean all the more to me when they 
are mine!” 

This ambition she is setting out to 
achieve with an absorption almost grim 
in one who is not yet twenty-one. In 
a town of happy-go-lucky kids, her con- 
centration shows up like a rock on a 
sandy beach. She goes out but little. 
During the time she is free from the 
studio, she stays in her home high on 
Carlton Terrace, studying, working, 
reading. 

For recreation she does needle-point, 
or takes short drives. She drives the 
car herself and with an almost fan- 
tastic love of speed. Her manner at 
the wheel is sharply characteristic of 
the girl, a flash of the whole personal- 
ity of this small girl who struggles 
under the demands of the great talent 
that has been laid upon her. 

With her hands deftly guiding the 
huge machine, her foot asking of it 
the last bit of speed, she seems com- 
pletely absorbed in the business of the 
moment. But in her eyes, though miss- 
ing no detail of the task at hand, one 
sees that her mind is fixed upon a 
brighter road ahead. 


WHEN HOLLYWOOD 
WAS A 
COW PASTURE 


A Remarkable Series of Recol- 


lections of Early Movie Days, 


With Many Hitherto Unpublished 


Pictures 


In NEW MOVIE 
NEXT MONTH 
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If Your Skin is Aged 
by Lines, Faded, Rough 
Try This Method.. 


FREE 


Extra Gift if You Mail 


Coupon Below at Once 


cscs 


Dorothy Mackaill Says 
New Beauty Now Easy 


You’ve marveled to see how the ‘‘close-ups’’ show 
Dorothy Mackaill’s skin to be one a young girl 
might well envy. Not a line or a blemish. 

Miss Mackaill uses SHM-PRAY COMPRESSED 
CREME—the complete 3-minute beauty treatment, 
which you can try by mailing coupon. She says: 

“SEM-PRAY takes the place of elaborate treat- 
ments. It preserves the velvety softness of youth. 
It keeps the skin young and girlish.’’ 


Estelle Taylor, Pauline Starke, Lila Lee, Betty 
Compson, Marie Preyost, Mae Clarke and others 
praise this 3-minute way to new skin beauty. 


Make This Test For Skin Beauty 


Mail coupon today for Sem-Pray and other gifts sent 
TREE. See how this remarkable creme ends erasable age 
lines, crowsfeet, in simple, easy 3-minute treatments. 
See how it clears, whitens, softens skin. Firms flabby 
skin. Enliyvens faded skin. Ends pimples, blackheads and 
other blemishes due to clogged pores. Takes shine from 
oily skin. Freshens dry skin to amazing new loveliness. 
Reduces large pores. (Will not grow hair.) 


Takes Place of Elaborate Methods 


Use Sem-Pray just 3 minutes instead of elaborate 
course of patting, rubbing and massaging with anti- 
wrinkle, nourishing, cleansing and foundation creams; 
packs, skin softeners, muscle oils, tissue tonics, pore 
pastes and blemish removers. No other creme like Sem- 
Pray, which serves so many different purposes. 


Always Look Your Very Best 


Sem-Pray’s many ingredients are so compressed and 
concentrated you get the full benefits of each. Saves 
time and money. Furthermore, the new Sem-Pray con- 
tainer has push-up bottom. Used easy as lipstick. No 
touching with fingers. Carry 
it in handbag. Give yourself 
MANY 38-minute beauty treat- 
ments any time anywhere. Al- 
ways look as if you had just 
come from a beauty parlor. 
All stores 60c. A special get- 
acquainted size for l10c at 
all 10c stores. 


FREE 


Extra Gifts—Send Quick 


Ifinconvenient togetfrom 
store, mail coupon for 
generous size package of 
" Sem-Pray Creme. To re- 
pay you for your trouble, we will also include introductory 
packages of Sem-Pray Rouge and Face Powder FREE. 


| Mme. LaNore, Sem-Pray Salons, Suitel043-F, Grand Rapids, Mich. { 
Send generous size package of Sem-Pray Creme. 

Include introductory packages of 1 u 

and Face Powder FREE. I enclose 10c for packing 


Rouge | 

and mailing. | 
| 

| 
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LAME BACK ? LUMBAGO ? 
End Pain—Sleep Soundly! 


HE: I'll never be able to sleep tonight 
with this pain in my back. 

SHE: Here, pat on Sloan’s Liniment. It 
eases backache for me in 5 minutes. 


Don’t let lame back or 
lumbago keep you awake again. 
Sloan’s Liniment relieves pain 
almost instantly. No rubbing needed 
—just pat it on. Sloan’s warms like 
sunshine, bringing fresh blood to 
the sore spot. The pain disappears 
and you sleep soundly. Get a fresh 
bottle today at your 
druggist’s. Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S f 
Liniment 


~ Warms Like 
Sunshine 


EARN, MONEY 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
358 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


More 
Comfortable 


Doctors advise keeping chil- 
dren’s knees covered in win- 
ter. Comfort, economy and 
long wearing suggest 
Milford Children’s Hose Sup- 
porters... heavier webbing, 


stutdy pin. 
Made by 
DONAHUE CORP. 
Milford, Conn, 
KEEP YOUR CHILOREN!S 
KNEES COVERED 


I5¢ IN CANADA 


Sold by. F. W. WOOLWORTH co 
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Dollar Thoughts 


(Continued from page 12) 


“How the Films Fool You,” by A. L. 
Wooldridge in the September issue. His 
description of “Dirigible’ was wonder- 
ful and very interesting. 

Let’s hope that New Movie will al- 
ways be as popular as it is now, and I 
think it is needless to suppose other- 
wise. 

Jean Maltese, 
99 Orchard Street. 


Kokomo, Ind. 

An article in your September num- 
ber telling “How the Films Fool You” 
prompts this plea. Why do we have to 
be told that a scene that thrilled us was 
constructed artificially, sometimes right 
on the movie lct?- If we had read the 
article before we saw “Dirigible” we 
wouldn’t have gone to see it; if we read 
it afterwards, our enjoyment of the 
picture would have been spoiled. I, for 
one, turn to the theater to escape real- 
ity and to live, for a while, in the 


world of illusion, and I don’t want to 


be disillusioned by scientific explana- 
tions, however marvelous. 
M. Jean Dalzell, 
901 E. Richmond Street. 


A Talkie “Scaramouche” 


Tacoma, Wash. 

I would love to see Ramon Novarro 
remake ‘‘Scaramouche” as a talkie. Al- 
though made a number of years ago, 
this was one of Ramon’s best pictures. 

As a talkie, “Scaramouche” would 
have all the charm and beauty of the 
silent picture, plus music and dialogue. 
And it would give Ramon a wonderful 
opportunity to use that marvelous sing- 
ing voice of his in the sequences where 
“Scaramouche” joins a band of actors. 

Maree Berry, 
2315 No. 30th Street. 


Through Four Feet of Snow 
Queens Village, L. I. 

She’s not what Hollywood considers 
a “hot looker” nor have diet and mas- 
sage been able to make her body into 
anything like perfect, but she has what 
I consider a barrel of IT! 

Universal appeal, that’s what I 
mean! 

This Summer, while vacationing on 
an isolated farm, I asked the farmer 


who owned the place if he ever went 
to the movies. He replied that he did. 
Whereupon I inquired as to which of 
the actresses he preferred. “The pretty 
ones,” he replied, “are all about the 
same. But my favorite is MARIE 
DRESSLER! Why I drove through 
four feet of snow to see one of her 
pictures last Winter! I wouldn’t do 
that for any other player! Marie makes 
you feel as if you knew her, there’s no- 
body like her!” 

Marion Morris, 

9251 240th Street. 


Admires Rose Hobart 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Three rising cheers for Rose Hobart! 
She has won a place next to Greta 
Garbo in my heart! I am willing to 
believe that “Chances” was not an ideal 
film; yet Rose Hobart played her part 
well. I admire her plainness in make- 
up. Some of our new players use 
enough lipstick to plaster a drug store! 
Miss Hobart’s cosmetics are well bal- 
anced. Let’s see her in future films! 

D. Cooper, 
513 West Orange Street. 


Why Authors Get Gray Hair 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Why—oh, why do they do it? When 
will Hollywood learn that we like to 
SEE our books as we READ them? No 
wonder Theodore Dreiser tore at his 
hair, gnashed his teeth and so forth. 
I can imagine that any number of 
authors feel like doing the same thing. 
It must be a terrible shock to see the 
condition of some of their brain chil- 
dren when they finally reach the screen. 

Dorothea E. Chester, 
258 South 20th Street. 


Another Madge Evans Fan 
Detroit, Mich. 

I have discovered some new Star Ma- 
terial. She looks exactly like Norma 
Shearer and is very fascinating. She 
is Madge Evans, whose performances 
in “Guilty Hands” with Barrymore and 
in “Sporting Blood’ with Romeo (par- 
don me) Clark Gable, were splendid. 

Marie Kromis, 
Y. W. C. A. Central. 


Turn to Page 32 of this issue and see NEW MOVIE'S 


newest feature— 


HOMES OF THE STARS 


This series will take you personally into the homes of your 


favorites, showing in detail the arrangement of rooms, the 
color schemes, the furnishing, the material used for hangings, 
etc. Every detail of the homes will be shown. Write and tell 
us whose house you wish presented in this series. Full details 


on Page 32. 
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Scormemamne cme ro 


Ee 


PLANNED 
DINNERS. 


you will enjoy 
serving .. 


What a proud 
happy moment it 
is when the guest 
of honor turns to 
you and says: “What a per- 
fectly delicious dinner.” 


How to prepare a dinner 
which is well-balanced, has 
some element of novelty and 
is comfortingly inexpensive, 
is exactly the sort of knowl- 
edge you'll find in “44. Easy 
Dinners” published by Tower 
Books. No housewife can 
afford to be without it, espe- 
cially when the cost is such 
a trifle compared with all the 
information it gives. 


If you can’t find 
this book in your 
favorite Wool- 
worth Store, 
send ten cents 
plus three cents 
postage and we 
will speed it to 
you. 


Mirth Control 


(Continued from page 62) 


- binding it up in dark blue morocco with 


a feathering of gilt. Yeah, we might 
as well let her see we aren’t sore when 
we start in on the new picture next 
week.” 

But long before next week arrived 
the blossomy Eloise was quite sure that 
neither comedian bore her the slightest 
animosity. They telephoned stuttering 
banalities, they sent flowers and candy, 
and even entertained her at a dinner at 
the Beverly-Wilshire that was paid for 
by the publicity department. The re- 
sult was that “Say It Ain’t Hugh” went 
into the production on the crest of the 
wave. 


IKE all wary bachelors, Messrs. 
Mull and Debree were willing to 
go through with almost any gesture in 
public, but they preserved the celibacy 
of their bungalows with a stubbornness 
that would have been more admirable 
in a shadier cause. Eloise was a child, 
they kept telling one another, and as 
befitted gentlemen ten years her senior, 
they would see that the movies didn’t 
spoil her. 

Miss Searlett, who, while serving her 
term at Fascination Films, had grown 
thoroughly tired of being kissed or half 
strangled at random by sundry screen 
idols who thought they were doing her 
a favor, now felt a real comradeship 
with the eager clowns. They were 
homely and likable, and if they ever 
mentioned the demands of Art it was 
apparent that they were referring to 
the monitor man. 

“Say It Ain’t Hugh” went joyously 
forward, a riotous tale untroubled by 
sanity concerning the European adven- 
tures of two uncles and their beautiful 
niece, and Eloise had about grown used 
to the sunny side of the street when a 
saturnine Fate decided that it was time 
to cloud up. 

“Now, girlie,” said the director one 
morning, “‘how do you feel about water? 
Does it make your hair look like a bowl 
full of noodles, or can you take it un- 
waverinegly?” 

“Gracious, yes,” smiled Miss Scarlett. 
“Why?” 

“Well, I’ve run the boys through a 
field of burrs, socked ’em with break- 
aways, buried “em in a sandstorm, had 
whitewash upset on ’em, and now, the 
same as Tuesday follows Monday, we 
come to water, and this time I want 
you to be in it, too.” 

“Did we hear something - about 
water?” asked Rusty, drifting into 
view. 

“You certainly did. It’s like this: 

(Please turn to page 116) 


AVOID that 


“SANDPAPER” 
FEELING! 


If cold weather tends to make 
your face and hands rough as 
sandpaper, Nivea Creme will 
make them smooth as. silk. 
Nivea, the only creme in the 
world containing Eucerite, goes 
deep and works deep, prevents 
and heals chapping and wind- 
burn. Try it also as a night 
cream or powder base —no 
after-greasiness. 


op 


10° 
TUBE 
(Purse Size) 


at the Toilet 

Goods Count- 

er of 5 and 10 

cent stores. 25¢ 

and 50¢ tubes at 

your druggist or 
Dept. Store. 


KENMORE 
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00" qe at 
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Perfumed—White—Quick—Safe. Just spread if on 
Gndrinse off. Sold Everywhere. GIANT TUBE 50c. 


ZIP Epilator—IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT 
(Formerly $5.00) Now in a new $1.00 size package | 


Permanently Destroys Hair 


TOWER BOOKS 


INCORPORATED 
5. FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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a SNS DRS See 


TAKE NO 


CHANCES 


| ... with the 
powder you use 


on your baby! 


Only the bestis good 
enough!...Z. B.T. 
Baby Talcum, the one powder meee 
specifically to combat Urea Irritation, 
is compounded according to the 
formula of a famous baby specialist 

. Endorsed by doctors, nurses and 
hospitals everywhere. It’s so sooth- 
ing and healing. 

Reject Substitutes! 

Use Z.B.T. to keep Baby’s skin 
clear and healthy. At all drug, de- 
partment and chain stores, in three 
sizes—10c, 25c and 50c. 


FREE TRIAL CAN! 


Send 4 cents in stamps to cover 
postage. Address Z. B. T. Prod- 
ucts Co., Dept. Q, Bronx, N. Y. 


Z.B.T. TALCUM Eee 


FINE FOR BABY'S BODY . FINE FOR EVERYBODY! 


CORN Sy 4 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They remove thecause 
—shoe frictionand ah 


Sizes also for 


Zino-pads 


cine SUS a Da 

TO MAKE 

Start right now being your own 
boss. Make big money working 
for yourself. Many making up to $15 ‘ 
a day and more taking orders for fast- 
selling ZANOL Food Products, Toilet | 
Preparations, Soaps and other House- 
hold Necessities. 350 money makers. 
Everybody a prospect. Orders in 
every home. Steady repeat busi- 
ness. No capital or experience 
needed. I furnish everything. 
Big profits, full time or spare 
time. Ford Tudor Sedan 
FREE to producers as extra 
reward. This is too good to 
miss. Send name and ad- 
dress today. 


Albert Mills, Pres.y 
8003 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati. Ohio 


GOTTSCHALK’S 


METAL SPONGE 


APPEALS TO EVERY 
HOUSEWIFE 


It is as soft to the hands as 
lamb’s wool; is absolutely 
sanitary; does not rust, scratch 
or splinter; yet it cleans and 
scours everything —aluminum, 
china, porcelain, glassware, 
paints, woodwork or wood floors 
as wellas potsand pans. 
Simply use with soap and 
water. Do not confuse 
GOTTSCHALK’S with 
any other cleaner. It is 
made from a special 


alloy —that 
cannotscratch 
—and cannot 
be successfully 
imitated. Acceptno 
substitute. Sold byDe- 
partment, Grocery, 
Hardwareand 5cand10c 
Stores everywhere. If your \%> 

dealer cannot supply you, \%@> 
send 10c for full size sample. 


isjens~ METAL SPONGE ‘ 
Goa ein SALES CORP’N \\ 
Qeoncsnew2SA 2726 Mascher St., Phila. 
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Callouses and Bunions 


Mirth Control 


(Continued from page 115) 


I’m going to end that sixth reel where 
youre in Paris with a belly laugh 
blackout. You two and Eloise are in 
an open taxi arguing with the chauffeur 
in your cheesy French. He wants to go 
one way, you insist on another, so he 
finally drives you up a street that’s got 
a few pools of water on it. You go 
through them safely until you come to 
a sign that says PAS DE TRAVERSE, 
which means lay off, see, but you’re ob- 
stinate, so he keeps going to the next 
patch of water and what happens but 
that you all disappear.” 

“T’'ll bet you sat up all night reviving 
that corpse,” commented Mr. Mull 
frigidly. 

“Why, it’s surefire! Furthermore, it 
gets us out of Paris, so no complaints 
or J’ll throw you into a Venice se- 
quence.” 

“Tt’s easy enough,” said Rusty hap- 
pily. ‘Don’t get steamed up about old 
stuff, Highpockets; we’re not so young 
ourselves.” 

“And I think it would be a scream,”’ 
put in Eloise, whereupon Mr. Mull re- 
laxed his dignity and agreed that it 
would. 


VERYONE trailed across to the 

Parisian set and after several false 
starts in the, narrow, crooked streets 
the taxi slithered along under a per- 
gola of microphones and cameras that 
caught them from the windows above. 
All went according to Hoyle—the argu- 
ment, the emotional shrieks of the be- 
whiskered chauffeur, the complacent 


Howdy’ Pal!" ex- 
claim Laurel and 
Hardy, as they 
meet in the Sa- 
hara, or rather, in 
Hollywood's ver- 
sion of the desert. 
They are making 
"Beau Hunks,” 
which may or may 
not be called a 
sequel to "Beau 
Geste."' 


smirk of the American uncles as with 
Eloise between them, they rolled to 
their doom. 

Little Miss Scarlett gamely endured 
the submersion, but as she felt the 
water rush up her nose panic seized her 
and she turned to the shadowy form on 
her left, which happened to be that of 
Mr. Mull. And that explained why, 
when they were pulled out, two fervent 
arms were anchored tightly around his 
neck—and also why Mr. Debree felt a . 
choking sensation as he watched them. 

“T’m so sorry!” gasped Eloise. “Hon- 
estly, I never thought it would be so 
scary.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Mull 
soothingly, making no move whatever to 
disentangle the arms. How soft they 
were, he marveled, how gorgeous the 
subtle perfume in her hair, how alto- 
gether pleasant it was that she had 
turned to him for protection. Too bad, 
thought Mr. Mull dimly, that he wasn’t 
a Sultan, and, “That’s all right,’ he 
kept repeating, feeling the eyes of the 
world upon him. 

“Sure, she’s all right,” rasped Rusty, 
waddling over to them and delivering 
a furtive kick to his co-worker’s shins. 
“Don’t let her stand around here all 
wet, either, she’d better run along and 
change.” 


ji ote ran along, and Mr. Debree 
pursued the dazed Highpockets to 
their own dressing room. Once there 
he shouldered that gangling galant into 
a corner. 
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“Listen,” he growled, “what’s all this 
underwater hugging business? You 
ought to know you'll get talked about 
around the studio if you so much as 
flick the beads off a lady’s eyelashes. 
Besides, it makes a man of your age 
look like a fool.” 


ss HY, you tub of blubber!” yelled 

Mr. Mull. “The little girl was 
frightened, and I don’t blame her. The 
pit wasn’t sloped; it was a straight ten 
foot drop, and if you had any of the 
finer feelings you’d appreciate how she 
felt.” 

“Finer feelings? Say, there was a 
place in Little Rock where the land- 
lady’s daughter was cuhrazy over me. 
Not that I ever gave her a tumble, but 
she used to call me her honey-bee, and 
she buzzed around and buzzed around 
until I was so sensitive that I got the 
hives. Comb that out of your whisk- 
ers.” 

Well, don’t come shouting at me like 
a Pennsylvania censor. She put her 
arms around me without any encour- 
agement, but if you want to know,” 
said Highpockets blinkingly, “I kind of 
liked it.” 

Two days later the critical Rusty 
had a chance to discover that circum- 
stances alter cases. The action had 
progressed to a delicate sequence in the 
streets of Cairo where the uncles got 
tangled in the veils of the Sultan’s 
favorite, and after whirling madly, 
were thrown onto an Oriental rug that 
turned out to be made of fly paper. 

Miss Searlett, overcome with silent 
giggling, watched from a balcony as 
the rough and tumble proceeded, and 
then, as the comedians floundered face 
upward in the gluey mess, the expres- 
sion, or rather the lack of it, on their 
mildly moronic countenances sent her 
sagging hysterically against the flimsy 
railing. The balcony, which had been 
scaled or departed from by a hundred 
heroes and heroines, creaked protest- 
ingly. There was a sharp crack just 
as the recording ceased, a squeal of 
fright, and down hurtled Eloise to land 
with a thud upon the soft and pulpy 
Mr. Debree. 


“TYOW!” he grunted, just like the 

sufferer in a comic strip, and then, 
as he recovered his breath. ‘Steady 
now, baby, hang on tight so you won’t 
roll off. Hey, somebody, pull us up- 
right!” 

A few heaves extricated them, Miss 
Searlett with a firm grip on Rusty’s 
elephantine ears and more than a little 
unnerved. “Mercy, I never dreamed 
that comedies were so wearing,’’ she 
gquavered in a charming tremolo. “Of 
course, I didn’t mean to do this, but 
you looked so screaming that I—oh, 
your poor ears!” 

“Perfectly all right,’ Mr. Debree 
assured her, as Highpockets glowered 
at him. “Take your time, baby, I—I 
can appreciate what a shock it must 
have been.” Quite wonderful, he 
thought, how protective this clinging 
bit of loveliness made him feel. The 
fragrance of orris was making his head 
swim, his 5 

“T really believe you saved my life,” 
Eloise was saying shyly as she released 
her grasp. “How nice of you to be 
right there, Rusty.” 

“How could you miss him?” High- 
pockets wanted to know, having torn 
himself loose from the rug. “Come on, 
let’s get out of these rags,” and as they 
printed a sticky path across the lot he 
flayed his partner with what he sup- 

(Please turn to page 118) 
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Keep your hair alluring 
with VANKAI Wave Set 


See yourself as others see you. If your 
hair is always at loose ends, stringy 
and straggly, you'll be a “‘discard”’ be- 
fore you know it. Let VANKAI Wave 
Set make your hair charming—and 
keep it so. 

This new Wave-aid 
brings out the natural rip- 
ple, the silky-soft lustre, 
of your hair. It makes 


Who wants to be a DISCARD? 


Ly as 
«See yourself Tie 


graph of Miss Jolieta Mac Cready after and before using VANKA 


longer-lasting finger waves, adds pre- 
cious weeks to the life of permanents, 
and shortens morning make-up time 
ten minutes. It is used and endorsed 
by thirty thousand beauty shops— 
contains no grease or wax; leaves no 
discoloration or sticky white flakes. 

Be sure you get the genuine VANKAI 
Wave Set. At most 5 and 10c stores 
(extra-large 10c bottle); 25c size at drug 
stores. For trial bottle send 10c, stamps 
or coin, to Briar Products Co., Inc., 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“VANKAIWAVE SET 
Now! Make-Up Just Once 


a Day! 


For 12 Hours Lips and 
Cheeks Stay Lovely With- 
out a Touch of Rouge 


NSTEAD of rouging your lips and 
cheeks every hour or so, try this new 
make-up ensemble that lasts right around 
the clock. Its charm and fresh beauty 
remain for hours after you put it on... 
What’s more, it costs but a mere fraction of 
what you are used to paying for cosmetics. 


You'll find this smart, all-day make-up 
tight there on the 10-cent counter... 
Heather Rouge and Heather Lipstick in a 
wide variety of shades—both as pure and 
fine as you could possibly want—both 
having rare permanency not found in ordi- 
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posed to be the lash of sarcasm. 

“J’ever see that painting called 
‘Beauty and the Beast’?” he inquired. 

“Huh?” wheezed Mr. Debree, whose 
mind was straying up strange paths. 

“Let it go,” said Highpockets insult- 
ingly. “You don’t see me getting sore 
because our child had her arms around 
you. Not that way, anyhow—hahaha, 
she was hanging on your ears like they 
were a pair of handlebars! And you, 
the noble rescuer, with a shape like a 
keg of nails.” 

Rusty eyed his annoyer without see- 
ing him. “You’re jealous,’ he mur- 
mured. “Just a broken blossom, that’s 
all. Yeah, I wish I’d thought fast 
enough to kiss her—just to rile you.” 

“Go on and eat your heart out,” 
mocked Mr. Mull, feeling called upon 
to defend his niece. ‘“She’s not that 
crazy.” 

But the day “Say It Ain’t Hugh” 
ended with a blazing climax that prac- 
tically assured success, it appeared that 
the strain must have frayed the edges 
of Miss Scarlett’s mind. After the mu- 
tual admiration sermon from the di- 
rector she stood between the two 
comedians and gazed at them fondly. 


“N7OU’VE been wonderful,” she said 

sincerely, “both of you.” And 
whirling swiftly she kissed first one, 
then the other of the two ex-uncles. An 
expert would have noted that the kisses 
held none of the lingering reluctance 
to break that marks the most romantic 
clinches, but to Rusty and Highpockets 
they were full fashioned in every re- 
spect. “Call me up tomorrow, and 
we'll go places,” she invited prettily, 
and exited with a smile that drew 
Messrs. Mull and Debree to the edge 
of their chairs. 

Eloise marched her trim little self 
over to the administration building, and 
in a few minutes was receiving con- 
gratulations from the beaming Absalom 
Tortle. 

“Positively electrifying,” he en- 
thused, “the way you tamed those two 
gorillas. Why, the picture’s going to 
be a gold mine, and now take a look 
at what I’m tearing up. Your con- 
tract! For why? For a better one, 
sweetheart, and I’d give you a bracelet 
for a bonus if I wasn’t playing plati- 
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num blondes this season.” ake 

“Thanks a lot,” said Miss Scarlett 
quietly. “TI really like the boys, and 
I’ve done my very best to help, but a 
couple of things happened that I didn’t 
figure on.” 

“The accident, you mean? Sure, I 
heard how each of them turned the 
color of crabmeat, but why worry. A 
little embarrassment won’t hurt ’em.” 

“Y-You think I’m sort of pretty, 
don’t you?” ~~ i ce : 

“See my lawyer,” leered Mr. Tortle, 
who in the past had had to pay for 
some of his opinions. 

“Well, what I mean is, that I’m nice 
enough looking to have attracted lots 
of men, and so I know the signs.” 

“What signs?” 

“Of falling in love,” blushed Eloise. 
“There are two kinds of men you can’t 
dally with, Mr. Tortle—the handsome 
and the bashful. The collar-ad boys 
take it as a natural infatuation, and 
the others, like Highpockets and Rusty, 
once they get over their astonishment 
at being noticed, are after you like a 
green policeman trying to make his 
first arrest. It won’t be long before 
they get mushy, I can tell.” 

Absalom disposed of her knowledge 
with a wave of his stumpy arms. 
“Quite simple,” he said airily. “I 
hadn’t figured on ’em falling for you, 
of course, but all you have to do is al- 
ways see ’em together. There’s nothing 
chokes romance like an extra pair of 
beady eyes, so play it three handed, 
girlie, and you’re safe. Woman, thou 
temptress,” grinned Mr. Tortle, waft- 
ing her a kiss, “as though I could tell 
you anything—and get out of here 
before I change my color scheme.” 


Apes two weeks’ layoff was devoted 
to doing all the things approved in 
the California tourist folders, and al- 
though the trio were probably the first 
ever to stand up under such gq pro- 
cedure, they came through with arches 
still uplifted. Mounts Lowe and Wil- 
son, Catalina, dance-dining at a differ- 
ent hotel every evening, the Missions, 
Monterey and enough time at the 
beaches to realize that Rube Goldberg 
never had to walk a mile for a model. 

Every evening the tactful Eloise pre- 
sented her escorts with a sketchy kiss 


in the lobby of the Musclebound Arms, 


after which the escorts departed, 
wrangling the moment they reached the 
sidewalk. Each knew the girl had been 
scrupulously fair, that even when they 
had violated all rules by inviting her 
to inspect the magic mysteries of book- 
binding and metal working, she had 
given each precisely the same number 
of ecstatic trills. But each felt 
thwarted. 

“Tt’s a pity you wouldn’t have the 
decency to catch the croup,” snarled 
Mr. Debree the evening before going 
to work on “Ain’t Nature Grand?” 
“Your lower register doesn’t record any 
too swell, at that; maybe you’d better 
have some treatment.” 

“So you can annoy Eloise?” sneered 
Highpockets. “And while we’re on the 
subject, cut out calling her baby—I 
don’t like it, especially from a bird that 
claims to be a woman hater.” 

“Never no more,” sighed Rusty, gaz- 
ing at the orange moon that overhung 
Beverly Hills. “Not that I’ve changed 
my mind about the species in general, 
but Eloise is different. What a wife 
she’d make—fresh, sparkling, sympa- 
thetic, and not too smart! What do I go 
home to now, but four walls, a roof 
and a Filipino that can’t make coffee. 
That’s why I’m asking you as man to 
man, Highpockets, to step aside while 
I try a little wooing.” 

“So you can capture a good coffee- 
maker? Listen, you mug, before I’ll 
stand for that, I’ll marry her myself. 
It was my neck she put her arms 
around first, and I think there’s some- 


‘thing in her eye that says if we could 


” 


only lose that fat 
“Grrrrrrr!” seethed Mr. Debree. 

‘it a cuppa coffee,” jeered Mr. 
ull. 


a ey, reported bright and early on 
the “Ain’t Nature Gland?” set in 
time to see Miss Scarlett smiling: up at 
a personable young man who was bend- 
ing attentively toward her. The comics 
inhaled gustily. 

“Who’s the hatrack?” inquired Rusty. 

“Just a new juvenile the New York 
office sent on,” barked the director. “A 
soft break he gets being spotted with 
you.” 

“A blamed sight too soft,” pro- 
nounced Mr. Mull. 

“He won’t last,” shrugged his part- 
ner. “Look at that angelic mush on 
him—some drugstore Lothario, I’ll bet. 
Ahhhhh, good morning, Eloise baby!” 

Miss Scarlett blew them a kiss. “Let 
me introduce Mr. Larry Guilfoyle,” she 
countered. 

“Hiya, handsome,” rasped Mr. De- 
bree, contriving to make it sound like 
an insult. 

“Howdy, kid,” greeted Highpockets. 
“Mmmmmmmm, what eyelashes! I bet 
you left the gals in tears wherever you 
came from.” 

“Yes, sir—I—I mean, no sir,’ stam- 
mered the youth, somewhat taken aback 
at this reception. 

“Swell chest you got,” said Rusty, 
giving it a poke. “I hope it’s real, 
handsome. The last hero we had looked 
like a pouter pigeon, but it was because 
he was all stuffed up with address 
books. Say, haven’t I seen your face 
somewhere?” 

Mr. Guilfoyle’s Irish gray eyes 
gleamed angrily. “If you can read,” 
he said smoothly, “perhaps you’ll re- 
member seeing it in the papers entitled 
Intercollegiate Boxing Champion, about 
two years ago.” 

There was what is known as a preg- 
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nant silence, then Eloise cut in. “Don’t 
mind the boys,” she tinkled. “They’re 
comics, you know, and they’re always 
practising. Your makeup’s fine, Mr. 
Guilfoyle, even though you won’t be 
needed this morning. Just sit around 
and get hints from us, and then we'll 
all have lunch together.” 

But long before the time for stoking 
up there came the fateful incident that 
promised a stormy passage for “Ain’t 
Nature Gland?” Hleven o’clock found 
the director clarifying some action that 
required more agility than histrionics. 


“TT. LOISE is rushing through the ho- 

tel lobby,” he advised, “when she 
steps on a dowager’s corns. There’s 
the old biddy over there, with the 
comedy she that sprouts a small balloon 
in a closeup. Well, she screeches and 
knocks Hloise. spinning toward that 
divan. At that moment Rusty, who is 
supposed to have an edge on, is shot 
out of the revolving doors, turns a flip 
over said divan just in time to catch 
Eloise on his lap. Then he registers 
astonishment, that dead pan gawk he’s 
so good at.” 

“In my lap, you mean,” said High- 
pockets sharply, “and Jl register 
glee.” 

“Keep out of this,” snarled Mr. Deb- 
ree, “or J’1J——” 

“Quiet, everybody!” howled the di- 
rector. “Say, what’s got into you two 
padoops? There’s going to be meat 
enough for both of you in this opera, 
so keep buttoned up until I ask for 
help.” 

“In my lap,” repeated Highpockets 
grimly, “or J’ll quit!” 

Miss Scarlett exchanged worried 
glances with the harassed director. 
“And I say Rusty’s lap, or Ill quit,” 
she said evenly. “It will be turn about, 
Highpockets, I promise you an even 
break.” 

The even breaks were exactly what 
had caused Mr. Mull to make an at- 
tempt to be one to the good, but he 
mumbled sheepishly and deferred to the 
director’s judgment. From then on 
production went forward under that 
sense of spurious nonchalance one 
maintains while the dentist rocks out 
a lower tooth between assurances that 
it won’t hurt. 

With two days more to go the dy- 
namic Mr. Tortle sat listening to a 


“So it’s reached that point at last?” 
he inquired. 

“Yes,” said Miss Scarlett dully. 
“Hach of them proposes to me over the 
telephone every other night, and all 
just because I was nice to them. The 
picture’s going well, as you know, but 


it’s been a continuous wrangle over | 


who’s going to help me on with my coat 
or something. Two wistful Sir Walter 
Raleighs are more than a girl can stand, 
Mr. Tortle, so I-I’m afraid I can’t go 
through another picture with them 
whispering down the back of my neck.” 
“You'll have to stick—you’re estab- 
lished now, and the public has taken 
to you. Furthermore,” said the sixth 
vice-president, watching her closely, 
ae holding that juvenile for your next 
m.’ 


“Oh, how won—I mean, thank you!” 

“With a raise and a year’s contract.” 

“Why Mr. Tortle, I could kiss you!” 

“Go ahead, girlie,” said Absalom 
recklessly, “that is, providing Mr. Larry 
Guilfoyle won’t twist my beak until I 
can sneeze in my ear. Oh, don’t blush, 
I’ve been hearing that you two are as 
inseparable as an Englishman and his 
umbrella—and that’s what’s got these 
two meeslers sore.” 


“a F you promise not to say anything, 
Ill tell you a secret. lLarry’s been 
talking about buying a ring, and when 
he hears about this raise, well, will it 
make any difference to our trio?” 
“Dolling,” said Mr. Tortle sagely, 
“when a man loses something he never 
really had a chance to have, it’s sur- 
prising how noble he can act about it, 
and in this case itll go double. Don’t 
worry about the future. Ill smooth out 
that duet’s fevered brows, and none too 
gently, either. I’m going to blow up 
the works right in their faces—hmmm, 
say, what’s the ending on this picture?” 
“We’re all in court for speeding, the 
four of us, and just as the judge starts 
to sentence us the ceiling caves in 
and He 
“We'll change that a little,” whis- 
pered Mr. Tortle excitedly, “but Vl 
need co-operation from you, girlie, and 
I don’t mean that kiss. Now, it’s this 
way, when you... and then you... 
hahahahaha can you imagine... and 
that, sweetheart, is what’s known as 
retribution.” 
The final afternoon saw the setup of 


a three sided courtroom all in readi- 
Cameras and monitor booth were 
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ranged at the open end, overhead 
sprawled the gentlemen who would re- 
lease a shower of cardboard lath and 
plaster, followed by fifty pounds of tal- 
cum powder, and the seats below were 
occupied by those nondescript extras 
who restrict their talents to comedies 
apparently for no other reason than 
that they like to be made a mess of. 

Like the majority of stars Messrs. 
Mull and Debree paid scanty attention 
to minor characters, and they glanced 
idly at the judge and jury as they filed 
in, looking as important as though it 
were to be some soul baring drama. 

“Well, boys,” chirped Absalom. “An- 
other stunner goes down to posterity 
today. Say, that little Eloise has done 
wonderful work. You can’t get along 
without her—am I right?” 


HE comedians, ignoring each other, 
nodded fiercely. 

“You were slipping, but she saved 
you,” pursued Mr. Tortle, “and I just 
wanted to make sure you appreciated 
ThEyd 2 

“Going to stay for the climax?” asked 
Rusty. 

“T wouldn’t miss it, mister; in fact, 
I may take a hand in it myself, and— 
ah, there, director, have you told these 
oafs about the changes?” 

“Just about to, boss. Now, I want 
you boys in the last row of the court- 
room while Eloise and Larry are at 
the bar. You join them a moment later, 
but I want some closeups of Rusty 
wiggling his ears. This morning’s 
shooting showed you handcuffed to- 
gether, so you’re still that way.” He 
snapped a huge nickeled link to Rusty’s 
tight and Highpockets’ left wrists. 
“Okey—now sit down, and we'll get 
going.” 

“Where’s Eloise?” asked Mr. Mull, 
staring about him. 

“Here I am, Highpockets,” crooned 
Miss Searlett, her eyes alight with a 
tremulous sparkle. Never had she 
looked more adorable, never more shyly 
lovely as a violet sheltering south of a 
' elump of moss, and the comedian 
' gogegled at her. 
| “Gosh,” he ventured, “you look,—er, 

you look 2 

“Like Venus,” said Mr. Debree com- 
placently, looking after her as she ran 
forward at the director’s summons to 
meet Mr. Guilfoyle. 

“That was a swell remark,” hissed 


Highpockets, “why, you crackpot, Ve- 


nus never wore any—— 

“Aw, shut up!” 

| “SILENCE!” screamed the director. 
“There'll be time enough for noise later 
on. The love interest does its stuff, 
and at a signal the comics come burst- 
| ing down the aisle. You guys in the 
flies, Mr. Tortle will tell when to un- 
load, and remember an episode like 
this is done just once.” 


TILLNESS settled down over the 
stage. The comedians edged forward 
| in their bench, too busy to notice that 
' something hard and cold was creeping 
' around their ankles. The judge gazed 
benignly at the two young people be- 


fore him. 

“Do you—” he commenced, and the 
yest of his speech trailed into a swift 
| murmur, unintelligible to the back rows. 

When he paused Miss Scarlett’s liquid 
alto came throbbing softly through the 
Ney do.” 

“What is this—a gag?” -husked High- 
pockets, and strangely the director 
seemed to think there was no harm in 

(Please turn to page 122) 
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the interruption in the ceremony. 

Mr. Debree, knowing that the back 
of his head was occupying fifty per- 
cent of the lens, continued to wiggle 
his ears with abandon, but a moment 
later he grunted puzzledly as Mr. Guil- 
foyle announced with entirely too much 
earnestness: 

OM) do!”’ 

Rusty stared wildly at his partner, 
» whose vacuous expression was giving 
way to the dawn of intelligence. “A 
gag!” he yelled, while the recording 


erew grinned with satisfaction. “If it 
is, what’s funny about 
The judge raised his hand. aT now 


pronounce you man and wi 

The rest was lost in a roar of an- 
guish as the comics plunged forward, 
discovered too late that their legs had 
also been handcuffed, and toppled over 
into a thrashing heap as the newlyweds 
disappeared through a door. High- 
pockets struggled upright, dragging 
Rusty with him, and then, at a signal, 
came another and louder roar as the 
rubbish cascaded upon them. Mr. Tor- 
tle, hanging aloft by his eyebrows, 
scientifically socked his employees with 
a breakaway figure of Justice, and, 
troupers that they were, the pair never 
forgot to clown through the 
scene of indescribable con- 
fusion. 


HEN it was over they 
stood in gasping amaze- 
ment as Cupid, in.the person 
of the sixth vice-president, 
hovered over his handiwork. 
“Kind of slick of me,” he 
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chuckled, “to ring in a real minister, 
hey? Aren’t you going to kiss the 
bride, boys? Better hurry, she leaves 
for Lake Tahoe in about five minutes.” 

The lonesome lovers continued with 
their goldfish imitation. 

“No,” said Eloise impulsively, “the 
bride’s going to kiss them.” And put- 
ting an arm around each she saluted 
the comedians with a fervor they had 
never known. “You’re not angry?” 
she pleaded. “You’ll wish me luck?” 

“A world of it,” said Highpockets 
somewhat surprised at his own sin- 
cerity. “And take good care of her,” 
he told the happy Larry as he pounded 
him on the back. 

“How could we be angry,” Rusty 
wanted to know, “when you’re looking 
lovelier than ever? It’s a shock, baby, 
but I guess it’s just what we needed.” 

The company strolled out into the 
sunshine, handed the pair into a wait- 
ing limousine, and watched them roll 
through the Cinemagical gates to a 
land, as Mr. Tortle loudly remarked 
with his mind on a cigar counter 
blonde, where love was real. 

Mr. Debree glanced shamefacedly at 
his partner as the director unlocked the 
handcuffs. 


you Coughk 


“Highpockets,” he blurted, 
gilligaloo.” ae 
“You are,” agreed Mr. Mull, “but? 
not nearly as big a one as I am.” ~- ; 
“Imagine a set old bachelor like me 
wanting to marry a child! Could 1° 


relma 


have made her look like that? . Why, it | 


wouldn’t have worked out at all.”-- - 

“It’s just as well’ you ‘didn’t go 
through with it,” said Highpockets loy- : 
ally, pretending not to know that. 
Rusty’s chances had been as frail as- 
his own. “And think of a wife an-- 
chored to me. She’d probably make me 
give up mooning around in the cellar, 
and say, Ill bet there’s a foot of dust 
there right now.” 

“Mine too. Oh-hum, it’ll be kind of 
good to get busy again, especially as 
we'll have to make our child something 
extra grand for a wedding present.” 

“Why, Rusty old kid, even our minds 
are partners! I think I’ll model up a 
bronze statuette of Eloise herself sort 
of shaking off some shackles, with her 
face uplifted that cute way she has— 
er, and it will look like it might be 
called ‘Deliverance’, see?” 

“That’s elass, Highpockets. And from 
me she’ll get something bound in 
crushed pastel calf, a pale raspberry 
like, all tooled up with a 
slather of gold, and the 
book’ll be appropriate, too. 
The title works both ways,”. 
said Mr. Debree, winking. 
shamelessly at his. friend 
through a sprinkling of dust. 
“It’s going to be. ‘Escape,’ 
old sock, by John Gals- 
worthy!” 
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“BUT I remember some of the things 


that I heard when I was younger. 


“I was told to watch out for one of those 
so-called friends who is so mighty glad to see 
you today—almost going to hug you; and the 
next time you see her, is holding her head 


high up in the air and won’t even speak to you. 


“I was thinking about this while I was en- 
joying a CHESTERFIELD cigarette. You 
know, I have been smoking CHESTERFIELDS 
quite a long time, and they are not like some 
of our friends—one thing today and another 
thing tomorrow. They are a/wavs the same— 
always mild — always so pleasing in taste. They 


just satisfy all the time. 


“And that reminds me of a salesman who 
called to see me the other day to tell me some- 
thing about CHESTERFIELD. He talked 
about a lot of things, about the pure tobacco 
and the pure paper and about the clean, or- 
derly factories. But the thing that pleased me 
mores than anything else was that he didn’t 
lambast and cuss out any other cigarette. Of 
course, he thought that CHESTERFIELD 
was the best... And I rather agree with him. 
They do satisfy.” 


GOOD .. . they’ve got to be good! 


